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How Shall I Meet Price Cutting Competition? 





If you sell about the same grade bread as your 
competitor, your only course is to cut prices 
also. However, if you use a quality flour, such 
as “Cream Loaf,” your trade will be little af- 
fected by cut price loaves made of cheap flour. 














‘Che LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Experience the Best Teacher 


Experience is, after all, the best teacher. 


It is so in milling. We have been making 
the same brand of flour ever since the business started. 


That brand embodies the result of our 
accumulated knowledge and experience in milling. 


Our mill has gradually been perfected, dur- 
ing these years,to make this brand. The mill itself con- 
tributes just as important a part as the knowledge and 


experience. 


This is the brand of soft winter wheat 
flour to which we refer. 


If we knew how to make a better flour of 
this grade, we would make it. 


Our customers are our partners, and every 


advantage we have gained becomes theirs, when they 
buy flour from us. 


As we are also large grain dealers and 
manufacturers of feed, we can ship either straight or 
mixed cars of flour, grain, millfeed, scratch grains, poul- 
try feed, egs mash and corn goods. 


A Complete Milling Service 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Domestic—Millers and Grain Dealers—Export 
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Wheat Storage 1,000,000 


Capacity 2000 barrels daily. 
bushels. 
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Complete Grain Export fa- 


cilities, 


Steadily increasing sales, new 
customers added to old, are 
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AMERICAN Maio Fiour Mitts 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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> J “EX 
Our Mill Location Assures 
Quality Flour 





WESTERN FLOUR MILLS 
Davenport, Iowa 


Dear Friends: 


Suppose you were a flour miller. Suppose your mill 
was located in the midst of wheat fields which extended 
for miles around on all sides of you. Naturally, from the 
standpoint of convenience and economy the wheat nearest 
to you would be the wheat for you to grind, wouldn't it? 


A baker in Ohio told me last week about a mill 
whose representative was authorized to guarantee that 
their flour was not made from local wheat because where 
Our “Milling in Transit” that mill is situated, a type of wheat predominates 
Salesman is Your Friend that has been found lacking in baking qualities. 








I then explained to this baker friend of mine that 
the selection of wheat for Western Queen flour is not 
affected by any local condition. Because of the posi- 
tion of Davenport on the map and our milling in transit 
privilege, we select our wheat without being controlled 
by our mill location. We are free to go into any part 

gain of the Southwest and choose wheat from those sections 
Sb fe 7 where the finest wheat is available. 
 saoobems. ‘st The wheat used for Western Queen flour positively 
Bea SS must be of highest quality. That is why we go into the 
“LING © 4 Southwest and get the best. Why not make it your 
4 business policy to buy Western Queen flour milled in 
transit at Davenport from highest quality Kansas 





wheat ? 
Through rates apply Very truly yours 
under | . 
Milling in transit WESTERN QUEEN SALESMAN 





WESTERN QUEEN 
cA Kansas Flour Milled in ‘Transit 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COZ ANNG 





Pay More . . Earn More 


The success of “Kelly’s Famous” bakers may be summed 
up in these few words. They earn more because they sell 


more, and the added profit is many times the added cost 
of flour. 


Another reason why “Kelly's Famous” ts famous. 


OMe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON , KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresipENT 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 
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Plainsman 








\ 


Customers 
Buy Flavor— 











And the true whole wheat flavor is 
double-distilled in ‘““Plainsman Flour” 
by our special sterilization process. 


Of course, sterilization also insures the 
flour from infestation by bugs. 


Scores of good 
bakers are using it. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Prrsment KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PLANT FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SATISFACTORY BAKING RESULTS 


can only be obtained from a flour that runs uniformly true— 
car after car fitting into your shop operation with no variation. 


For 87 years WHITE Star has been milled to provide a uni- 
form, dependable flour for quality bakers. 


This invaluable experience and the accessibility of all wheat 
producing territories provide a combination that is making 
WHITE Star outstanding in the baking industry. 


FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
ALL IMPoRTING MARKETS 


MILLERS OF 
GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR 


Ghe Name of Plant has for 
87 years meant Good Flour 
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THE BAKERS BIG MILL OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST ~ AT THE FRONT 


DOOR OF ALL HARD WHEAT MARKETS ties 
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(tablished, 1840 ~ 3500 Barrels Daily Capacity 
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FRANK KELL, President 


» Te Kell Group of Flour Mills 


11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


The World Is Their Market 


The finest wheat of the great Southwest 
flows through these mills to every one 
of the foreign markets. 





Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P.DUNCAN ,Vice-Pres.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS WICHITA” 























: : Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
=: ' J.A.KELL , VICE-PRES.& GEN.MGR. Amarillo, Texas 
oR ota weirs, 4 | W.A.BARLOW, ViCE-Pres.& GEN.MGR 
Ce si Ba : CABLE ADDRESS 
“GREAT WEST” 





' Waco Mill & Elevator Co.~Waco,Texas _ +.°.0uNcAN,Pres. Perry Mill & Elevator Co. 
CABLE ADDRESS*WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN. Mor. Re Perry, Oklahoma 
_ io H.C. JACKSON, GEN. Mar. 
CABLE ADDRESS‘ PERRYMILL’ 


Oklahomnt City Mill & Elevator Co. ~ jeehen. a City, Okla 


Pataki Mor. CABLE ADDRESS “OKLAGRANT’ & 
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Above Profit 


Over and above the profit made, is 
the feeling of infinite satisfaction a 
baker feels when he examines his 
baked loaves, and knows he has done 
better than merely well. 


Eastern Representatives 
DECKER-ELLIS CO., 
Produce Exchange, New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 
Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CO., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Cc. J. HANEBRINK & CO., 
407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON CO., INC., 
Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CO., 
287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
J. C. CONSODINE CO., 
1503 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
H. C. HAGERMAN, 


=  , ™—©—HE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Southeastern Representatives 


CHAS. M. BRITT CO., Asheville, N. C. W I « H I TA + K A N S A S 


B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


ge teesoer” WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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Mrs. Consumer wants—? 


Bakers are successful as they gauge the 

housewife’s buying habits. 

“Does she want better bread or cheaper 
+ * 

bread?” 

The market-wise bakers who have turned 

to “Silk Floss Flour” answer unanimously 

that today, as at no other time, she wants 

the best bread that can be baked. 


She Kansas Milling Co. 
“Wichita /Kans 
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‘The flour is Cfather 
of the Loaf. 


That is why it is so im- 
portant to use thorough- 
bred stock. 





Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


“A Spinning Success” 








@ Moore:Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 





ae 
BIG BOY 
FLOUR 
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There Are 
Courageous Bakers 


In the past year, we have found many 
bakers courageous enough to use this 
new flour,—“Heart of America.” 


They have paid more for it,—it is among 
the highest priced of all southwestern 
flours. 


Yet, their reorders have increased from 
month to month. 


The only explanation is that they have 
increased their business during that 
time. 


“Heart of America Cflour”’ 
—the only one of its kind. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UA Sterling, Pr ©President 
CLBeckenbach Sales Mgr 
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Fire tested in a thousand bake ovens 


—and found good. 








dz {NTERIOR 


FLOUR MILLS CoO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 














—The price of a distinctive loaf 


r 


THE (TADAEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY wax 


LINA, KANSAS is Rances 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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One seldom finds 





he has paid too much 





when selection has 





been made on a qual- 





ity basis, rather than 





olely on price. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Gu., 1104-1106 Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 674-576 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 1321 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bidg. 


Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bidg. 

Denver, Colo., 5625-26-27 Symes Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bldg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mich., 512 Reynolds Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 


Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
New Orleans, La., 719-723 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon, 505-506 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., 905 Electric Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bidg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bldg. 
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We have a flour which is made 
especially for bakers. 


The gluten in this flour is of 
unusual quality. 


In actual use, it has been proven 
that the dough made from this flour 
does not have to be taken so quickly 
after proofing as is the case with 
most other flours. 


There is a wider leeway, or “fer- 
mentation tolerance,” as the bakery 
engineers call it, in using this flour. 


It is not due to strength of glu- 
ten, although the strength is there, 
so much as to quality of gluten. 
The secret is in the milling. 


This characteristic of the flour 


Bread Flours 


makes it particularly adaptable for 
all kinds of bakeshops, whether 
under scientific control or not. 


It is a “foolproof” flour, and 
hence adapted to the average run 
of bakeshops. 


It is a flour which has all the 
good qualities of the best flours 
made for the bakery business, and 
this added quality. 


There is a little of Stott’s quality 
in all good flours. 


This is not a theoretical differ- 
ence between our flour and others, 
but one which has been frequently 
demonstrated in actual practice. 


Write us for more information. 


Rye Flours 


Cake and Biscuit Flours 


DETROIT 


- David Stott Flour Mills 


MICHIGAN 
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MADE for BAKERS 
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REAPING PROFIT! 


Reaping your grain and reaping profit from the sale 
of your grain are two entirely different things. 


It is an accepted fact that clean washed wheat 
brings a much greater price—hence greater profit, 
to you—on the market than dirty wheat. 


Many of the leading Mills and Elevators through- 
out the world are profiting daily, by the use of the 
New Model Single Cylinder Wolf-Dawson Wheat 
Washer and Drier. 





The New Model Single Cylinder Wolf- 
Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier 


This practical addition to your milling equipment 
will pay you interesting dividends in the sale of 
your clean washed wheat. 


Bring your milling problems to our attention. Our corps of skilled milling 
engineers is ready to help you obtain the greatest production from your mill. 
Of course, you will not be obligated in any way. Write to Department T. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Flour, Feed Mill and Elevator Equipment 
CHAMBERSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
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ROTARY 
CUTTER, CLEANER, 
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WOLFSIFTER 
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MIDDLING PURIFIERS 
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eAnother 
‘Reason Why 


The Agene Mills 
are the Busy Mills 



































































Write for 
Technical 


Publication 


No. 8&0 














THE AGENE PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT GREAT WEST MILL, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK ~- NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE 8AN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
































HAVUVUURURRAUROEULDTE  GUUMERODEUIUUUEUITUINE 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


ARISTOS FLOUR’ 








Superior Quality Always Is the Best Value 
























































THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 
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How fortunate to have 
available flour matured 
in quality and color for 
its full baking efficiency 
...conditioned in a man- 
ner which does not pro- 
duce incipient rancidity 
or impair gluten quality. 


This distinctive badge of honor 


‘WITH BETA-CHLORA: 


’. v 
UNDER U-S-PATENT 1096480 | 


identifies the flour of trade preference. 





Our booklet “Flour and Bread Quality” sent you on request. 


The Industrial Appliance Company 


**The Perfect Flour Maturing System”’ 
832 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ig / -K New Speed Wagon 


Traffic is changing. Soon only six-cylinder, four-wheel 
scieaile brake delivery or passenger cars can keep the pace. 
3 . po — For progressive merchants—merchants who know that 
Aluminum pistons economy lies in doing a job quickly und doing it well 
— hs pte err —Reo has created the Speed Wagon Junior. 


Thermostatic engine tempera- e ° ° 
a Here is tomorrow’s delivery car, quick to start and 


ae Bro. A quick to stop, large enough for average deliveries but 
Oversize single plate clutch small enough to handle easily and park in small 
ae pid fo aga pockets. And so smart in appearance is the Speed 
Nineteen-foot turning radius Wagon Junior that it will say to all the world: “I 


93 cubic feet load space represent the kind of merchant you like to deal with.” 
Pressed steel weather-tight 


body, non-drumming 


Full vestibule driver's com- REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


partment 
Twin-beam headlights 
Cowl lights, etc. 


SPEED WAGON JUNIOR 
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[ LEADING: MANUFACTURERS or BAKERS: MACHINERY» SUPPLIES] 


WwW 


To help you answer The 
; . Progressive Baker 
bakers’ questions 











Reads 
pace NR His 
Trade Papers 




















BETTER 


Danish 


CRISCO Ba 


KERY SERVicE SERIES No. 5 


ICINGS 


that help No baker can succeed 


Past ry P rofj ts Make the Cake unless he keeps 
from in step with the 
a Deaghnut Profits . 
c ” Prepared by Ss 
Cite Octery Sovte Segurenene va econser von SHS cm ger ome papers cover 


one part of the field, 
others another,—all 
are useful and 
worth reading. 






































The Northwestern Miller 
specializes in crops 
and markets and in the 





What causes doughnuts to 
crack open? How can 


this difficulty be avoided? 


What type of flour is best 
for cookies? Why? 


In making Danish Pastry, 
why is it advisable to 
place the shortening in 
the middle of the dough, 
instead of spotting it over 
the surface? 


How can I make an icing 
that will not dry out, 
crack or peel—and still 
not stick to the wrapping? 


HESE are typical of 

the questions bakers ask 
us. They are but a few of 
the many bakery problems 
intimately and helpfully dis- 
cussed in the four service 
booklets published by the 
Crisco Research Bakery. 
The booklets are free—both 
to bakers and to those who 
sell to bakers. 


The booklets on various 
phases of baking make up 










but a small part of the work 
of the Bakery Research De- 
partment of Procter & Gam- 
ble. 


Here skilled master bak- 
ers, with the aid of our 
chemists and our home eco- 
nomics staff, are constantly 
striving to help bakers with 
their perplexing problems. 


Members of the allied 
trades may feel free to call 
upon this service whenever 
they have need of it. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 

(Bulk Crisco Dept.) 


1113 Gwynne Building 
Cincinnati, O. 





live up-to-date news 
of events in the 
-baking industry. 


The baker who reads it 
will be able to buy 

his flour to better 
advantage. 


At the small cost of 
$2.00 per year 

no up-to-date 

baker can afford 

to be without it. 


The once-a-month 
special 

Bakery Number 
costs only 

$1.00 a year. 


Address 


The 
Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 














BUILT OF BRICK 


DUHRKOP OVENS 


insure results for the Baker—not usually—but all the time. 
They work right from the start and last—really no wear out. 





“Duhrkop loaves encircle the earth’’ 


Every Baker knows about Duhrkop Ovens, but if you would 
like detailed information write and we will answer promptly. 


Why not write today? 


DUHRKOP OVEN COMPANY 


716 Ashland Block Bldg., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row 
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dvantages of being a 
-leischmanin Customer 


(1) To insure the quality of your bread 
is the first aim of The Fleischmann Com- 
pany in supplying you with the best 
yeast that can be made. 


(2) Next, an unfailing source of supply 
is provided through the eleven Fleisch- 
mann factories located in important 
centers. 











(3) In addition to this, an unequaled 
delivery system is maintained to get 
your Fleischmann’s Yeast to you on 
time. 


(4) Then, to aid you in your production 
and selling problems, to study your local 
problems and serve you on the ground, 
personal contact is maintained with 
every section of the country. 





(5) Laboratories and demonstrating ex- 
perts work with baking problems to 
eliminate your own. Experiments made 
by Fleischmann men cut down costly 
experience in your own shop. 





(6) And then to help you sell your qual- 
ity products more quickly, The Fleisch- 
mann Company advertises to your own 
customers, telling them about Variety 
of Breads. And you are supplied with 
proper selling aids to secure this business 
in your own community. 





These six things, features of Fleisch- 
mann Service, protect both the produc- 
tion and sale of your products. They are 
the reasons why over 30,000 bakers pre- 
fer Fleischmann’s Yeast exclusively. a 


alone. To be a success, he 
must surround himself 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST loinc aiaseess ‘homed 
baker surround himself 
with Fleischmann Service, 


_ D : A M A my ia Fleischmann’s Yeast, the 


Basic Sweet Dough. . . . 


S E RLV | C To the Fleischmann Com- 


pany, its service and men 


A a. K A D who helped me to better 


myself, I want to extend 


CoN my thanks.” 
John G. Frech, Boston 


What One Baker Said 
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Combination of 
extreme accuracy 
and convenience, with the 
added advantage of econ- 
omy, makes an “AMERICAN” 
the standard of comparison. 








AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOUL. 


We have a representative near you. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




































THE STORY OF HOW A BAKER’S 
BUSINESS GREW 





Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN 
DIAMALT 
COMPANY 


“Since opening my bakery here in June of last 
year,” writes Mr. T. C. Hanlon from Braden- 
ton, Fla., “I have been using Diamalt in bread, 
sweet goods and cookies, and have found it all 
that is claimed. 


“With the use of Diamalt, I have been able 
to give my customers a piece of goods that 
was so much desired that it has helped me 
build up the business I am enjoying today. 


“On account of my business growing beyond 
my expectation I am having to work at a little 
disadvantage, that is, my present equipment 
is smaller than I really need.” 


Mr. Hanlon began using Diamalt in his prod- 


SERVICE 


*IN CANADA IT’S PANOMALT 


ucts as soon as his new bakery was opened. 
His customers noticed the excellent quality 
and pleasing flavor, complimented him, re- 
warded him with their business. As a conse- 
quence, his business could not help but grow. 


The conclusion of Mr. Hanlon is: “The use of 
Diamalt in bread, sweet goods and cookies im- 
proves their flavor, color and keeping quality.” 


The improvement of these characteristics is 
behind the story of all bakery success. And 
bakers of wide experience use Diamalt as a 
means of achieving this quality which makes 
goods sell. You too can enjoy a growing 
business. Order Diamalt from your Fleisch- 
mann man. 


DIAMALT 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


ARKADY 
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and Tested 
for Many Years — 


All Loaves Round-Up Perfectly 


The universal use and the increased sale of the B-P Loaf Rounder attest 
its leadership. Its design is right, and since its invention, it has been 
possible to make only a very few improvements in its construction—the 
addition of ball-bearings—less power consumption—the recent develop- 
ment of a new type of flour duster. This machine is an important link of 
«the B-P Bread Making Plant and is also very adaptable for use with other 
dividers and proofers. Built in two sizes—for bread or for rolls. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD MACHINERY 


B-P Equipment 
for ALL Bakers 


If you are interested, your inquiry will lead to your profitable satisfaction. 


Improved High Speed Dough Mixers, BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


Complete Dough Handling Machinery, 


oo rd all Ce pus every type General Offices and Factory 
_ i ° t 
Bread Coolers, and Complete Brea SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
and Pan Conveying ystems. 
Also, Completely Automatic Plants New York City Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Atlanta 
for every Production Requirement. Dallas Kansas City. Mo. San Francisco 


Baker Perkins 
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()ven 
(9 onfidence 


ge OVEN is the most important 
piece of equipment in any bakeshop. 
A quality oven is absolutely neces- 
sary in turning out a quality prod- 
uct, the only thing on which a suc- 
cessful business can be established. 


For nearly forty years Middleby- 
Marshall Ovens have been produc- 
ing quality goods for the American 
public. Go into any community in 
the United States. Pick out the bak- 


ery displaying the highest class of 
goods in the neighborhood, and invariably there you will find a Middleby-Marshall Oven in use—and why? Because 


these practical bakers recognize the need of dependable oven equipment and are content only with the best. 


A Middleby-Marshall Oven in your shop will give you that greatest of all advantages called OVEN CONFIDENCE 
—the assurance of uniformly perfect baking every day, the smallest possible fuel consumption, and almost lifelong 
durability. These are the features which have merited for Middleby-Marshall Ovens the slogan—Ovens that Satisfy. 
These are the features which have won for Middleby-Marshall Ovens that great popularity which is the best mark of merit. 


We will gladly quote you prices and give full particulars on any oven requirement. We manufacture a full line of 
ovens to meet every baking need. Write us today. You incur no obligation. 


MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bake Ovens in the World 








765 W. Adams Street Cv Branch Office and Factory 
CHICAGO, ILL. at St. Louis, Mo. 


Address all correspondence to ae E. J. Chubbuck Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
main office at Chicago Pacific Coast Manufacturers 
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OTSEGO WRAPS MAKE GOOD BREAD LOOK BETTER 


An OTSEGO -WRAPPED LOAF is its sticking or clogging in the wrapping machines. 


own salesman. Good not only when it is No delays, no late deliveries and consequent 

wrapped but when it reaches the housewife. opportunities for competition to fill the grocers’ 
cases. 

Otsego wraps have exceptional stamina. They e 

retain their sparkling freshness until the bread Write for full information and prices. These 

is delivered. Workability is 100 per cent. No better wraps cost no more. 


OTSEGO WAXED PAPER COMPANY 0TSE6° 


Division of Mac Sim Bar Paper Co. 
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EAD FLOUR JOB 


— in the 
New Baltimore Plant 


em Baking Co. 
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LIKE ALL FINE SHOPS 


_. WN... Ww WE WS 
i] Read Flour Handling Equipments 


~ predominate in the leading bakeries 
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Sales and Service Offices Sales and Service Offices ! 


‘ throughout this country : 
| \ NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
™ | CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS gg 


m | BOSTON 
‘| SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURGH gs 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE jy 
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PINWAR 


A SUPERIOR BREAD WRAPPER 


Quality plu 5 Service SPELLS SATISFACTION. 


It is on this solid founda- 
tion that we are building a satisfied clientele among bakers. 


A well printed wrapper is a good advertisement for any baker. 


RAPINWAX PAPER CO. 


293-295 Como Avenue ST. PAUL, MINN. 






















































BREAD SALES “What...! 
INCREASING!| Pie...on wash dayr” 


HE RETAIL GROCER is beginning to realize that bread is ONDAY is no day to expect fresh-baked pie for dinner. 


his most profitable item—and he is pushing the sale of baker’s With the washing around, pie baking is too much fuss 
besnd, and bother. 

And almost any other time—these days—baking pie at home some- 

The margin on bread may be somewhat small—but there are how becomes too much fuss and bother. Except for the rare occa- 

several turnovers per week. sion, most of us manage to get along without this dessert of desserts. 


i i i : But wouldn’t pie regain its old-time popularity if the baker offered 
vo ~lagiens wee She ecervaggeel prop agente being pabined pies of the oune high quality as his loaf of + Mery which all house- 
on the food value of bread made with milk—is having beneficial wives today prefer? Wouldn’t these busy housewives be more than 
effect on the sale of bread. willing to pay for having pie baked for them if this pie were de- 

licious, tender, appetizing? 
This is reflected in the growing demand for Union Steel Bread ‘ ‘ , 
Racks—in the many different styles we build. Bakers in many markets already are catering to this trade. With a 
quality product, made of expensive ingredients, they are winning 


These racks are designed with patented, one-piece steel corners customers who never before served any pie but the home-made kind. 


assuring rigidity through many years of service. Union Racks last Pie is largely a labor problem. With Colborne equipment you can 
longer — consequently are produce the highest grade pie at a manufacturing cost so low that 

y it permits the use of expensive ingredients with a wide margin of 
more economical. profit. And once you solve this problem the 
Colborne way, you have opened up one of 
the richest fields in commercial baking. 


Tt 
; 
' 


AAi AMER 





Find out about the market possibilities of 
real pie. Then, investigate the Colborne 


Buy them from 
7 f way of exploiting this market successfully. 


your Jobber 


The Colborne 
Manufacturing Company 


Union Steel Products 





4 
a 

a 

* 

® 

» 
» 


pany 155-159 West Division Street 
516 
Here is the Colborne rotary pie HICAGO 
N. Berrien St. machine which is producing a CHICA 
quality product at low cost for 
ALBION bakers from coast to coast. 
MICH. Write today for information 
Union Leader All-Steel Bread Rack No. 30 U.S. A. a ae oe 





chine. 
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RE you out of the kettle’s 

shadow—away from reeking 
smokeP Or does an increase in 
doughnut demand mean only just so 
much more drudgery for youP 


Other bakers have gone from the 
kettle’s shadow into the light of 
profitable Automatic Doughnut 
Machine operation. Not only have 
they done away with a greasy, swel- 
tering, nauseating job, but by our 
clean, almost cool method, they pro- 
duce light, fat-free doughnuts that 
bring their customers back for 
more. 


They have increased their dough- 
nut sales, decreased their produc- 
tion.costs, and are making bigger 
profits. 


Their letters, reporting savings suf- 
ficient to offset the original cost of 
their machines, will interest you. 


Take your doughnut operations out 
of the shadow of the smoking kettle. 
Start by writing to us today. 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORP 


1170 BROADWAY — NEW YORK,NY. 
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Uncle Jake says— ad 


| 
“There are 57 reasons why young Lindbergh got on 
the front page and stayed there. The first reason 
| was because he used his own head as well as the 
brains of others in outfitting his craft. The 57th 
reason was because when he entered the fog he 
| didn’t turn back, but pushed his way through it.” 
| 
} 
) 


With your brains, supplemented by the use of our 


KVP “STAY PUT” BREAD WRAPPERS 


you can nose your way through any business fog. 





of the 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT OO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
anit 


——— — 
———— 






































: 66 99 
Union Model “D 
° ‘ aH a 
Combination Rounder : 
TOP VIEW 
SHOWING 
SPIRAL CON- 
STRUCTION 
OF THE 
MODEL “D” 
ROUNDER, 
WHICH IS 
GUARAN- 
TEED NOT 
TO PILL. 
T Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8. Standard size 28x66 in., 9 shelves. 
HIS 
ROUNDER . 
HANDLES It Is Service You Buy 
BOTH BUNS The bakery that is equipped with modern, time-saving, 
AND BREAD. sanitary appliances is an encouragement for the workmen 
to do their best to produce bread of quality and turn out 
the maximum quantity. Handy appliances are a big asset. 
WITH THE The — — Shelf Rack ee 8 pias: the ——s 
f b t t th ] 
MAJORITY of beet eerie wees oe, 2 a oe 
OF DOUGHS The gpa _ hinged yen 2 uprights and are held = 
f t i ice. It i ti 
Pi ghia i a space sever and is permanently constructed. 
Dame Recks We manufacture in full lines these appliances Pie Cases 
NECESSARY. Bread Racks or anything of this nature that you may require. Proof Racks 
Cookie Racks Pan Racks Trucks Proof Cabinets Pie Carriers 
UNION MACHINERY COMPA Send for Catalog or tell us your needs. We can satisfy them. 
103 Van Buren Street JOLIET, ILLINOIS Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co, “*ee 
— 
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America’s 
Two Oldest 


The American Miller and The 
Northwestern Miller, both es- 
tablished in 1873, are the two 
oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed 
a continuous existence to the 
present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, 
is the nation’s recognized au- 
thority on the science, art and 
practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, week- 
ly, gives all the market and 
trade news, from the wheatfield 
to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications 
cover the entire field of flour 
milling, both as a practical sci- 
ence and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate 
for each is $2 a year, but be- 
cause they so admirably sup- 
plement one another, their pub- 
lishers have agreed to offer them 
jointly at the special price of 


$3.00 a Year 


Send your combined subscrip- 
tion order for 12 issues of The 
American Miller and 52 issues 
of The Northwestern Miller to 


The American Miller, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


oR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


ADVERTISING 
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How $70,000 was Saved by Long Engineers 


ERE is the new house-to-house plant 

of the Omar Baking Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Production was started early in 
July, many days ahead of schedule due to 
the record-breaking speed with which 
construction was completed. 


The plant is designed to gperate with 50 
routes. Yet it contains only 37,500 square 
feet of floor space. Plants built for similar 
purposes normally require 65,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


This difference in floor space amounts 
to an immediate saving of about $70,000 
in first cost. But that is just a saving in 
original investment. The real economy 
will be revealed through years of low-cost 
operation, due to the remarkably ingenious 


layout and design, planned to meet the 
needs of the market and accurately geared 
to take advantage of every manufacturing 
economy. 


The path of bakery operation in this 
plant governed the proportioning of spaces 
and in determining the layout. Walls lit- 
erally were thrown up around a scientifi- 
cally planned bakery, instead of attempting 
to fit a bakery into a hastily conceived 
structure. 


Thus, the Long Company again takes 
pride in the achievement of its engineer- 
ing department. And we take this oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the importance of 
counselling with skilled bakery engineers 
when you build or remodel. 


The W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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If your over-weight 

in eel could talk, 

we wouldn’t have to 

tell you about it. 

Stop guessing at your weights, 

and standardize your b oe. 
AC 


roducts with “EX 
EIGHT” SCALES. 


The Smith Scale Co. 





Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Improve Your Pancake Blend 
Use RICE FLOUR 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38th and Wall Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 





- STEAM BOILERS 


COAL GAS OIL 
A Boiler for Any Size Plant 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co. 
2010 Locust St Louis, Mo 














WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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S'HE three entwining rings 
symbolical of purity, 
strength, flavor—the great 
essentials in the perfect 
product, a good loaf of 
bread, the staff of life. 


Ballantine’s Malt Syrup 
invigorates the yeast; it 
sweetens the dough and 
imparts a desirable flavor 
to the bread that can be se- 
cured in no other way. 


Bakers throughout this 
country and Canada get 
satisfactory results from 
the use of Ballantine’s 
Malt Syrup, producing a 
better loaf and increasing 
business with greater 
profits. 


European bakers are 
gradually coming to an ap- 
preciation of its intrinsic 
worth. 
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WIN LOOT 
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Prompt shipment from nearest depot 
in United States, Canada or Europe. 
Baking samples sent—no obligation. 
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DAY FLOUR PLANTS 


All Steel—Heavy Duty 


Six and Eight-Inch Elevators 
Two, Three and Four Compartment 
Blending Bins 


HE J. H. DAY COMPANY can 

solve your Elevator and Flour 
Plant problems and invites you to sub- 
mit drawings showing floor space and 
ceiling height of your shop. Recom- 
mendations, specifications and blue 
prints, showing the most suitable 
equipment for your needs will be for- 
warded for your approval. 








Tar J. H. Day Company 


Factories and Principal Offices 
CinCINNAT1, Oxzo. 








RED STAR YEAST—GROWN FROM GRAIN 





Help and Suggestions 


for the baker is 
the aim of the 


RED STAR YEAST 
Educational 
BAKERY SERVICE 


ANY questions of great importance come up every 
day in the bake shop. Our desire is to answer these 


questions in a way that the answer offers real help. 
Perhaps you have questions bothering you. Perhaps your 
questions are being answered as are others in the Red Star 
Yeast Educational Bakery Bulletins. If not send in your 
questions without delay. Remember the Bulletins are for you 
and are mailed free to all bakers desiring them. 


Flavor and Volume 


is the title of a discussion of interest in the October Bulletin. 
It should appeal to every bread baker. 


If you are not receiving the Bulle- 
tins send in your name and address 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Established 1882 
STRICTLY INDEPENDENT—Not affiliated with any other yeast companies 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


et aot 


CN RRR TTT om FMRI | en 


eo reeaneaneg es 


P.BALLANTINE & SONS 


MAIN EUROPEAN OFFICE: RED STAR YEAST—EXCEPTIONALLY UNIFORM 
59, Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England Newark, N. J. all 
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For Bread 
of lasting goodness 


T depends on the flavor and lasting freshness of your 
bread as to whether there’s a constant demand for it. 


And, just as surely, it depends on the salt you use 
whetlier your bread has that lasting goodness. By test 
and by experience, it has been proved that Diamond 
Crystal salt always produces bread of the finest quality. 


Diamond Crystal makes the product better because this 
ideal baking salt 

Gives a whiter crumb, and a deep, rich color 

to the crust. 

Brings out the natural wheat flavor. 

Develops the pleasant bread odor and flavor. 

Keeps loaf fresh longer. 

Makes loaf of finer, more even texture. 


Qur Baking Expert will be glad to prove these facts to 
you by actual tests. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887 makers of 


“The Satt thats alt Salt” 





IVES YOUR LOAVES 
WHITER CRUMB COLOR 


I S YOUR LOAF as white It adds mineral salts to your 
as it should be? Are you bread. It increases the ab- 
interested in improving its sorption of water, thus the 
color? action of the yeast is better, 
Then you should be using the dough is softer—yet not 
Paniplus in your bread. For sticky—and the texture is 
Paniplus develops the gluten moist. 

in the dough more highly, But why not write in for our 
resulting in a whiter crumb booklet giving fuller infor- 
color. And this is only one mation about Paniplus? We 
way in which Paniplus im- will be glad to send it to 
proves bread! you free. 














Paniplus Prices 


4 in 100 Ib bags, f.o.b. Kansas City and 
Paniplus ra 
100 Ibs. @ 16c a lb. 
500 Ibs. @ 15c a Ib. 
Carload lots @ 14¢c a Ib. 











CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY As an added service, Paniplus is now 
carried in stock in Los Angeles for 
R ch Products Dept. immediate shipment to Western points 








31st St.& Troost Ave 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Made 12 hours ago, and still fresh” 





Why lose 60 to 90 
minutes on fermentation? 


Other bakers save 1 to 1} hours on every M ATURO 


dough they run. And get better bread too! 














—makes a loaf which retains a freshness twelve hours after 


ae ‘ , ; , baking that is unequalled by the loaf made without Maturo. 
There isn’t any trick about it. Nor is any special This freshness will make you a firm believer in this remarkable 


equipment needed. The whole difference comes gluten developer and it will make your customers more pleased 


from a different kind of malt extract. A better kind. | vith your bread. 

Budweiser! Maturo imparts other qualities to your bread— 
: m The dough feels better—It stands up better in the pan— 

Budweiser is the Barley Malt Extract that brings You get a thin and tender crust—Less crumbliness— Whiter crumb. 

bread loaves out of the oven with rich, golden crusts Send for the Maturo booklet for interesting information on the effect 


of Maturo in the bread miz. 


and a fine, even texture. It gives you loaves of 
greater volume and nutrition. It gives you loaves AMERICAN BAKERY MATERIALS CO. 
that stay fresh longer—because it contains a high ee eee 

percentage of maltose—and maltose attracts mois- 


ture to itself. | 
And it gives them to you in less time — 60 to 90 


minutes less time! That’s your saving on fermen- 


tation alone—when you use Budweiser Barley Malt | 
Extract. Bakery 


Budweiser Barley Malt Extract is the 100% pure | Products 























concentrate of choice Northern barley that contains 

no foreign cereal syrups of any kind. All bitterness All Steel 
is banished by a special process that removes the ; 

barley sprout. No wonder it gives you results im- | Display 
possible to get from a blended malt extract! Rack 








Try 56 pounds of it 


Now, what’s the use of just wishing for Budweiser results when |} eight 49 in., Depth 12 in., 






a 56-pound can will show you that you can easily save 60 to 90 Width 36 in. 
minutes on every dough you run—that you can easily get 

loaves of greater volume and nutrition—and that you can All Steel Display Rack 
easily cut down your losses from stale bread. Order a 56- $8.00 Each 


pound can and see! 
In lots of six or more 


Top Panel 


Shipped knocked down, Lettered With 


f.o.b. Chicago Your Name 


es # 
Vehvusty Guarantees an Exclusive Space 


or in the Grocery Store for Your 


Barley Malt Extract Products and Increases Sales 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. Schulze Advertising Service 
A 344 West 63rd Street CHICAGO 
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Use Knough 


DRY SKIM MILK 
to Make a Difference 


| ey a Be iad ats Sy 


3 


AS YOUR BREAD that alluring 

wheaty flavor that sharpens the 
appetite and builds real consumer- 
demand? Is it different from ordinary 
breadP Does this difference show it- 
self on the sales sheet? 





Good bread made better with 5 per 
cent dry skim milk quickly impresses 


the consumer with its new goodness. Five Distinct and Positive Actions 

Loaves bake out evenly, the texture is Imparted to Dough With 

smooth and soft, crusts are browner, Each A gitator R evo lution 

with an even break. And the new 

flavor is the flavor that wins and holds 

new customers. 1. Around with the turn of the 
agitator. 


Bakers who use enough dry skim milk 


to make a difference are building their 2. Inward from bowl ends toward 


‘ , . center of bowl. 
sales on a solid foundation—a quality - 


product. And quality, in the American 3. Outward from center toward 
market today, is the factor that deter- bowl ends. 
mines success. , 4. Inward toward agitator axis. 


5. Outward from agitator axis. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE : This means that the curved agitator bars turning 
160 North La Salle Street, 80 r.p.m. impart 400 actions a minute to dough. 

Room 716-N And, since the dough is kneaded, rolled and 

Chicago, Illinois stretched against a kneading-retarding roller and 


an adjustable breaker bar instead of against the 
bowl sheet each action is positive and effective. 


That is why the Peerless “40-80” High Speed 
Mixer gives Peak Development so quickly—why 
it makes doughs so uniform in development and 
in temperature. 





Sent ‘he 
. PEERLESS BREAD MACHINE CO. 


SSS Sidney, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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CERELOSE 


In All Sweet Yeast Doughs for Better Grain and Texture 


UCH of the finest bread in the country has 

long been baked with Cerelose—used 

pound for pound where once only cane 
sugar was employed. 


September 28, 1927 





Now bakers are realizing that in sweet yeast 
doughs, Cerelose gives not merely the same results 
as ordinary cane sugar, but certain definite im- 
provements. 


The housewife didn’t know— 


how greatly a good malt extract could 
improve her bread. That is one of the 
reasons she bakes it no longer. 


The use of OP Malt Extract is dis- 
tinctly a development of modern baking. 
It insures more favorable maturing and 
a finer flavor. And the pure malt sup- 
plies healthful elements that otherwise 
are deficient in the modern diet. 


The test is simple: run two sweet yeast doughs; in 
one use cane sugar, in the other the same weight 
of Cerelose. 


Send in a trial order for 100 pounds of Cerelose. 
Make the sweet yeast dough test above in your 
own shop, using Cerelose pound for pound. 


If, for any reason, results are not satisfactory, 
your money will be refunded immediately by the 
Corn Products Refining Company. This offer ap- 
plies to bread as well as sweet yeast doughs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


If you are already 
familiar with Cerelose, 
you will at any rate 





N. W. M 7 
Corn Products Refining Company, want your copy of the A standard for comparison 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
; new formula booklet. 
Please send me, with- > Please ship 100-pound 
out charge, my copy / trial order of Cere- Check the square. 
of your new _ booklet, lose. If not satisfactory 
“Profits in Sweet Yeast for any reason, you will If desi k e 
Doughs.”’ refund my money. you desire to take = 
ph dag Poh alt-Liastase (Company 
) | | PPPUPETEPELEPERIELTLITEL ETE TE eer cial Trial Offer. check 
: ; NEW YORK OFFICE: 79 WALL STREET 
NS SOECCLE COLO LET ETCE TPR ET TOT SEPT CE Re ee the circle. 
ne If =" Chicago Office: 332 So. La Salle St. 
S| rr you Ww " oth, Wartlicuues Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
ee ee ee ee Diet td ate gills check both circle and Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Paul 


AREA MRIIE LA 0.) Sols 5 RE ieee i square. Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., Evergreen, L. I. 














Northwestern 
Business Conditions 


—are summarized each month in the trade 
letter “The Northwestern National Bank 
Review” issued by this bank. The news 
territory covered is the midland Northwest 
—roughly, the Twin Cities’ trade district. 


Acme Type Ovens 


In sizes 48 to 224 loaves for use in 


Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions, Etc. 





| Rock Springs, Texas, June 16, ’27. 
| HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chicago. 
| The building I was in was wrecked by ator- 


If you are interested in receiving this 
publication send in your name and it will 
gladly be added to our mailing list with- 
out charge. 


TUTTTTVTTVNTTTTYTTTTIT TTT 


| 


nado but my oven was not damaged when the 
building was wrecked. This is the best small oven 
I have ever had. 

ra J. BELL, City Bakery. 





COZY 








NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Resources $85,000 ,000 
UU UU il Lt 


HUBBARD 


OVEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1149 Belden Ave. 266 W. Broadway 


: NORTHWESTERN 
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LEADING MILLS OF 














The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker : 
Both Terminal and 


Country Locations 


wT, WE HAVE MILLS at Toledo, Ohio, 
1,000 barrels daily capacity, and at Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, 500 barrels, with addi- 

tional elevator capacity at Fredericktown, 
Ohio, we combine whatever advantages accrue 


to milling from locations at terminal and 
country points. 


WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat : * 

: wir plain and self-rising flours have always en- 
section and the flour markets, giving you joyed a high reputation for quality and uni- 


advantage of lowest possible freights. formity: We are always open for new con- 
nections where not already represented. 


We specialize in grinding selected soft 
winter wheat grown in this section. Our 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 


Northwestern Elevator ¢& Mill Co. 


Toledo, Ohio (Main Office) Mt. Vernon, Ohio 




















BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail and Ex-Lake 


Lr Hii | res ° ‘ "4° 
TEED. |Wevtetjtammyettiesss 
i } The Most Modern Mill in Ohio 


‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


tea FF UNITED MILLS “BULL DOG” 


Ss CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GiHiG 


Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


for your standard 





Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Seen. Cate THE WARWICK CO. Sthseast FLOUR. Wien. Wiest 


Calugens of 
MASSILLON, OHIO Write for Samples and Prices 




















Specialized Laboratory 


MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour ns 
ice for Millers 


ECCO Blended Patent Flour 


The Emery Thierwechter 


Ohio Soft Wheat 


C ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars Grain Dealers Bakers 
0. OAK HARBOR, OHIO MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty p R,-- on al 
t} Mid-West atories 
Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours Fl + 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain our The Buckeye Cereal Co. COC ORTORATED 
Mixed Cars MASSILLON, OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








OF HIGHEST QUALITY 























The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 





posano, ons0 THE . . 
MIXED CARS ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Sort Wivrer Wueat Four Domestic and Export ‘Rivers ide Cod ‘4 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead TROY OHIO 








Issued in 1923 
Discount for Quantities 


Five Letter Revision 
Per Copy, $12.50 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
e”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Hardesty Milling Co. 
yang Millers ae Pee 
r Haif a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn.,U.S.A. 
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STRONG 
RELIABLE 


UNIFORM 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


100 | fears 





THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 


4 Acme Flour 


GRANULAR 


Y Progressive ve Milling 


GUARANTEED 





New 2,000-Bbl Daily Capacity—One of Three Plants 








BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, INDIANA 
Forty YFARS oF AOTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


“Use Our Soft ‘Winter “Wheat Flours 
“GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL’’ 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also “HX PANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 











| J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 











The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 











“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


— 
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(Fo They certainly like the water. These two thirsty flours—Rexota from 


Hard Winter Wheat and Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat— are 
distinctive for unusual volume in baking, exceptional oven spring, and 













~ +S wonderful texture in the loaf that they produce. 
a, The unanimous verdict of bakers who have used them is that they make 
.-; a better bread and more bread than any other flours they have ever 


used. That means a lot both to the baker and to the trade he serves. 
Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 









— 
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MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


PANSY FLOUR " swe 
FAMOUS FOR IT's HIGH QUALITY. Fireproof Milling and Elévator 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mixed Cars P lants 








MILLERS OF of Sysins and Winter Wheat Flour 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour and Feed 
LIGONTER, IND. MAYFLOWER MILLS 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. FT. WAYNE, IND. 





Mi dip dip tii tin wii wi, 
tl tt te 


Fumigate { 
Regularly With | 
=) be fade . \ 
I NS 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 
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yo oN - ain To Destroy Mill Insects 
(NIAGARA) eaners Fumigators Supply Company | 
—" INCORPORATED 
a rg 535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. y.( 
Flour Mill Appraisers Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
We as 4 merge of Appraising for successful FIRST fumigations 
Co "i cage = ~e C Fumigators Engineering Co.,Inc. MARINE ELEVATOR 
a 6 nneapolis, " 
Address: 844 Rush ym Somaes. xa. 21034 Piymouth Bldg. 616 Board of Trade aii” * EF ™ 
-— . 2,000,000-Bushel 
Riverside Code “xz.t%ex" | | Fumigatetiiomcstcs 
Issued in 1923 Per 0 $12. me est and surest way of get- 
wepuonat tor Gann tingid of mil insect. Mow A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
r Sale by all its branches and by 
T Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. BUF 
HE yoda SEeee Mite 8515 2nd Jo. men DETROIT. MICH. rat dee ta fe el 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT} 















Paut M. Marsnatt, Rosert N. WaLkeEr, 










Prentiss S. WiLson, Herman A. BeRKEMEYER, 
President Vice President Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 














ROM Connecticut to Georgia and from Pennsylvania to Mis- 
souri come reports of enthusiasm and satisfaction from bakers 
who have already used new crop RADIUM. 








As the source of supply for our wheat is limited only by the 
extent of the country’s acreage, so is our sales field limited only 
by the ocean and the gulf. 


Wheat from all the producing territories direct to you—without 
transit penalty—is our story. Many bakers have profited by 
listening to it. 


We’re equally able to serve you. Let’s talk it over and show 
you the advantage of looking to St. Louis for your flour supply 
this year. 
And remember—the same protein in 

RADIUM this year as last! 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity Cable Address: HALLMILL 




















Established 1849 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Saxony Mills Th O e f Fl Mill CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
dieaiee ming. LOUIS, MO. e peration 0 our S Gilster's Best 1 and Featherlite 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. Plain and Self-rising Flour 





on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 


quirements of both bread and cake bakers in Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 











Established 1878 

















































Exporters service in both quality and shipment to both large Bemolina and pilinnesota Ploer: Kansas 
main Gate Deer d ll t : a eat Flour an arina; Pacific 
ht pended ST. LOUIS, MO. aaatealaiaein anon _ waaay Bo tea 
SPARKS MILLING CO., Aine’ ktre, mp. 
Hezel Milling Company Established 1865 Cegeatty SAS Barns Gaby -SAUERS MILLING CO. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Manufacturers of the well known brands 
Betabliched 1681 Infallible...Invincible...Sauers Self-Rising 
me. > | and soft Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
manieoaied EsTaBLIsHED 1864 EVANSVILLE, ILL. 
’ 
MEYER’S MODEL FLOU NRE 
Pfeffer Milling Compan 7 
Manufacturers of ~ name . ALWAYS RELIABLE - wero N A > 
Winter Wheat Flour .. T FL ” 
ee SS ‘THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY my* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation SPRINGFIELD, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. NASHVILLE, ILL. tte ee 2: on 
aee eee uapaunuel ‘ 
ANNAN-BURG Baur Flour Mills Co. HUEGELY MILLING CO. Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour ili 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. eatiets Hae con aighest Quality Milling Co. sr. rovss, uo. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. “You'll Lovit” Correspondence Monitor Patent 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 








1199 
Wi AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Scott County Milling Co. ‘at maa STORAGE H.T. PHOSPHATE 
Manufacturers of HIGH-TEST 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour Spatinens Single Set hens Vicar TRANSIT PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
* Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. WORKS 
SIKESTON, MISSOURI Cable Address: ‘‘AvIsTocK”’ ILLINOIS 


Established 1876 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 














ye LEADING MILLS OF THE DAKOTAS 
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F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 


“SNOW WHITE?” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Bye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 


CavALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 


Farco Mitt CoMpany 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


: 
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| 
! 
j 
| 
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| 
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Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
‘spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N.D. 











Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos ° ° ve Letter 
gamit, Holers—73 Numbers JonEs-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. Riverside Code “Revision 


=a @6Write oe Semaine and Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Loe ices . ilde WIR . Discount for Quantities 
FT, spree" 8 Benetacturins Designers and Bu 7s fo r Milling Comp anes For sale by all its branches and by 








THE NORTHWESTERN + amen 


Largest in the World Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A 


708-9 Mutual Building 


[ssmueller 


Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas Crtry, Missovrr 





























Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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With a network of elevators 
and warehouses tapping the 
countrys finest wheat belts 
and with mills strategically 

located for domestic and 
foreign markets, Sperry 
outstrips fo outshi, 









America 11997 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


AMills in California Head Office SanFrancisco 
Oregon, Washington, Utah ( 4. 4) Cable address “Sperry” 







Largest Millers in Western America 
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WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTr_e, v.s.. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ErEMco,”’ all codes 
CLIFF H. MORRIS, EastERN REPRESENTATIVE, 447 Produce Ex., New York City 








Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


Mills at Los Angeles 


Kos Si GLOBE MILLS 


= General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 























Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S.A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 





Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘Preston.’’ All Codes 


mone nag + fle WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:““CENTENNIAL” 
All 


Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 
















Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
and Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


| |) 
. We 


| iN OS} 

iif} cae 

Maik 
BURLAP COTTON BAGS 

) & SEWING TWINE 
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Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 

















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 



















COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Muuers or Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 














Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels ‘All Standard Codes 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spoxanr, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 














It may pay you to 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings pode Am | 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 














The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 








ERNST&ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 
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ITSUETIN OF GE) NW ADranST 


The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- = 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of thisjournal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. | 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 




















being appended to the firm name: Page 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 1179 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill........... 1198 
et ez) 





x SS ——— —————— 
































Your strongest selling argument: 


Bread That Is Uniform 


We guarantee every sack of REX FLOUR 
to act the same way in all baking 


NIFORMITY! One of the hardest and one of 
the most important problems a baker faces. 


And it depends upon the flour more than any other 
one thing. 

That is why so many bakers are turning to Rex 
Flour. 


It is tested at the mill—by actually baking with it— 
as final proof each sack will act the same good way 
in baking. 

Milled from highest protein Montana hard wheat. 
The finest wheat for baking grown anywhere. Makes 
the kind of bread every woman wants. 


Rex Flour is your best guarantee of the best kind 
of bread—the same goodness each day. Royal Mill- 
ing Company, Great Falls, Montana. 


[3] FLOU 


me | Tested at the mill— 
nova for uniform baking 


© R. M. Co. 








7-77 
° 
¢ 


AvaGust SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W.C. BorxkeE, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 














MILLERS OF ‘ 
HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN 





Cascabe, Montana 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- 

Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 








'T must pe G00? 


88 ibs 


CASCADE 

















POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing i decent 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Giascow Fiour Mitt Company 


Calcyanide System of 


HIGH PROTEIN Mill 
Spring Wheat Flour Flour Fumigation 
Bakers’ Trade Solicited CALCYANIDE COMPANY 








GLASGOW, MONTANA 


216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Riverside Code 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
Tue NortTHwesTerRn Miter, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. IL. Beddoes - 1840 


























F LO U-R, 
Bakers won’t—but they do. 


Other millers 
Often say 
It’s foolish 
To try to sell 
“Town Crier” to bakers, 
Because they are supposed 
To buy 

. Only the cheaper flours. 
This may have been true 
At one time, 
But not now, 
Because a great many 
Use nothing but “Town Crier” 
And their success 
Is pointing the way 
To many more 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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The ‘Baker’s ‘Publicity Saterial 






AN an earlier paper of this series the 
ie . 
awe OMesel baker was urged to make systematic 
iS Ye Bx ] study of the consumer and his com- 
CARS Pa y)| posite point of view. It was sug- 
Ye Qe gested that he think first of the food 
ee SAH scientist who helps to set diet stand- 
ards, next of the housewife who strives to keep to these 
standards when feeding her family, and finally of the 
teachers and dietitians who interpret the same stand- 
ards in school and hospital. 

Even a limited period devoted to such study will 
be of immeasurable help to the baker when he sets 
about planning his publicity material. For while it 
is undoubtedly true that extensive plants are the 
largest users of printed material, even the head of a 
small bakery often finds it desirable to tuck into the 
wrappers of bread or containers of cakes informal bits 
of information regarding his products and their place 
in the diet. 

So the baker, remembering the various groups he 
desires to interest, asks himself whether it will be 
necessary to prepare special material for each. The 
answer is, “No!” Housewife, teacher and dietitian are 
all keen about the same fundamentals, i. e., composition 
of foodstuffs, quality and the place occupied by these 
foods in a well-balanced diet. If the baker’s publicity 
material gives evidence of intelligent study and high 
standards along these lines, he is assured of the atten- 
tion of practically all of his consumers, actual and 
potential. Later in his campaign of education he may 
wish to issue specialized material. At first he may 
safely trust housewife, teacher and dietitian alike to 
select and adapt such facts as bear most directly on 
their own particular problems. 


¢ : 
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The Material in Detail 
QC) ®VIOUSLy, no one suggestion will meet the re- 
quirements of all bakers. To outline a general 
campaign, however, may start the ball rolling with 
sufficient swiftness to bring individual bakers into the 
game. Interchange of suggestions may help to inaugu- 
rate individual programs on a more satisfactory basis. 

On every hand we are hearing of progressive bakers 
and manufacturers of other food products who are 
Wise enough to realize that to tell the story of com- 
Plete nutrition is to contribute to their own business 
Success. No longer is it considered “good advertis- 
ing” to hammer away at the story of individual merits 
Solely. On the other hand, if the baker’s publicity 
material is to be complete it must state briefly and 
convincingly the main points for which his own prod- 
ucts are to be depended upon. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the baker 
has decided to issue small one-piece inserts for his 
Wrappers and containers. His aim should be, not the 
detailed discussions of any one phase of diet problems, 
but rather a brief statement regarding the composition 


—— 
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of his own products and their place in a satisfactory 
diet. 
Here is a tentative outline plan for such an insert: 


BREAD AND HEALTH 


Bread made from good flour, yeast, milk and 
shortening furnishes body building material, body 
regulating material, energy and vitamins. 

Bread should be one element in a diet com- 
posed likewise of butter, fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
meats and milk in proper proportions. 

The average one-pound loaf contains 1.536 
ounces of body building material, .224 ounces of 
fat, 8.176 ounces of carbohydrate, .176 grams of 
food lime and 1.2 grams of phosphorus. 

Blank and Blank’s loaf contains .... 
body building material, .... 
ounces of carbohydrate, .. 
grams of phosphorus. 


Note: Blank & Blank products are above the 
average. 


ounces of 
ounces of fat, .... 
. grams of lime, . 


It may be of interest to note that the idea devel- 
oped in the above scheme grew out of correspondence 
with a baker in a southern city. He had read one of 
the articles of the first series that had been reprinted 
in Baking Technology from The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker. Further inquiry disclosed that 
this man’s loaf was well above the average, and he is 
now showing the facts in a carefully charted bit of 
graphic material admirable for publicity purposes. 

As a companion insert to be sent out with cakes, 
pastry and other sweet goods, the following is offered 
by way of opening the discussion: 


SWEET GOODS AND HEALTH 


Cakes, pastries and other sweet goods made 
from high grade materials are especially rich in 
energy. Choose the proper types for children. 

Sweets should be used to round”out a diet in 
which bread, butter, milk, meat, fruits and vege- 
tables are represented in proper proportions. 

Blank & Blank’s sweet goods offer the follow- 
eR errr rrr rir TT eer ee 
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So much for the introductory material, that which 
is designed to have a broad, general appeal. The 
illustrations presented may be developed and modified 
so as to provide endless variations for a more or less 
extended series of leaflets or folders. The secret of 
success will lie in first ascertaining the lines along 
which a particular community is likely to be most 
interested. For example, if the local neighborhood is 
well provided with children, a special series of inserts 
devoted to discussion of diets for various ages will 
probably be most acceptable, and, incidentally, most 
productive of sales increase. 

In the paper entitled “The Baker and the Consumer 
Point of View” mention was made of the advantages 
of making the shop a combined sales and education 
center. If such a project is undertaken, all of the 
types of material touched upon in the present discus- 
sion will be appropriate for distribution at such a 


center. A third type of leaflet might well be intro- 
duced by the person who has charge of the educational 
work at the shop. Such a leaflet should deal with the 
practical advantages of using bakery products in the 
home. By way of example: 


BAKERY PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME 
ENGINEER 


Even with the quick process a twice-a-week 
baking robs you of 10 precious hours, when you 
must at least keep your mind on your bread. If 
you bake your own pies and cakes more hours will 
be required. Your baker makes it possible for 
you to spend those hours in rest or healthful 
recreation. Just count them up and see how many 
drives and tramps you can have! 

The efficiency engineer of a plant weighs costs 
with results. ‘The home engineer, the housewife, 
should make it her business to compare the sum 
spent for raw materials and the hours of her own 
time with results obtained by the purchase of 
bakery products. 


BUY BAKERY PRODUCTS FOR 
EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH 
Material for Teachers 

W ITH a publicity campaign successfully launched 

along the lines indicated, the baker is ready to 
think of more specialized material. That described 
will, if carefully executed, have much of value for the 
teacher as well as for the housewife. Undoubtedly, 
however, the time will come when the baker will find 
it to his advantage to consider the preparation of 
material designed especially to help the teacher. 

Briefly, the teacher of home economics is interested 
primarily in material which will be of service to her 
in teaching her classes. Manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts that enter into the composition of cooked dishes 
very naturally offer the teacher tested recipes. While 
these are valuable, they are by no means the only 
service acceptable as teaching helps. 

The baker desires from the teacher her interest 
and backing when bakery products are being consid- 
ered, and with this fact firmly fixed in his conscious- 
ness he is in a position to visualize the teacher’s re- 
quirements and to decide how he may best help her 
achieve her aim, the satisfactory instruction of her 
students. 

Instead of the recipes provided by other manufac- 
turers, the baker may well substitute a series of menus 
featuring baked goods; a series of home budget les- 
sons showing the daily or weekly cost of bakery prod- 
ucts in relation to other items spent for food; a series 
of lessons showing how and why bakery products are 
slowly but surely replacing home baked products (fea- 
turing high standards of bakers, selection of materials, 
part played by the modern baking plant in progressive 
business, etc.); and for the nutrition class, a series 
discussing the composition and food values represented 
by baked products. 

(Continued on page 1239.) 
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Hard-Tack in the Mixing Stage 





3} ARD-TACK has a long his- 
tory. It is both ancient and 
honorable, though no doubt 
it has been cursed as well as 
blessed by. the generations of 
sailors whose lot has been 
principally cast in with it. 
Pliny the Younger wrote of 
“panis nauticus,” or ship’s bread, as long ago 
as A. D. 192. He marveled at its keeping 
qualities. It then comprised an article of 
food for Roman soldiers, and during the 
reign of Severus Alexander (222-223) it was 
carried in their haversacks. 

From the Roman period until modern 
times hard-tack has been a common military 
ration, and is still so used to a considerable 
extent, though the baking and transportation 
facilities of most of the forces participating 
in the World War enabled them to eat com- 
paratively fresh yeast risen bread. Hard- 
tack, it would appear, is still the “war bis- 
cuit” of Asia Minor, as may be deduced from 
the amazing account of Colonel Lawrence’s 
military adventures in Arabia. 

During the seventeenth century a proposal 
was discussed in France to adopt the Turkish 
“stone bread” as a ration for the troops at 
war, but the question was decided negatively, and the 
ancient popularity of the biscuit waned. Louis XIV 
and Louis XV made attempts to revive the use of the 
biscuit, but unsuccessfully, and it was not until the 
end of the French Revolution that the value of this 
article was again realized. An administrative order 
during the ninth year of the French Republican calen- 
dar fixed a daily ration at 550 grams, and this until 
recent years was still in force. Bonaparte ordered 
his troops to undertake to make themselves a hard 
bread as nutritious as the ordinary soft bread, but, 
unhappily, he manifested his interest too late. 
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Still an Important Item of Food 


UTSIDE of military affairs, hard-tack has had a 

considerable modern development. It is an impor- 
tant item of food in many countries, and there are 
large factories in Holland, Sweden, England and the 
United States turning out hard biscuits of various 
sorts. Thus from the time of Pliny to the present 
the “war biscuit” has lost nothing of its renown. 
Moreover, its composition has varied but little. It is 
still the flat, dry, round or square cake pierced with 
holes. 

But actual “panis nauticus” is no longer hard, as 
a rule. Ships now go to sea too well supplied with 
soft shore bread, or with ovens capable of making 
fresh bread throughout the voyage. The days of 
harsh old seafaring custom are gone—the days of slow 
sailing, of lime juice and long keeping hard-tack. 
Most of the old-time hard-tack bakeries in the leading 
seaports are gone, or have been forced to widen their 
activities to include other products. Such a one is the 
Garic Bakery, New Orleans, long famed for its hard- 
tack. Gradually its ship business in hard-tack has 
declined, substituted in part by 2-llb leaves wrapped 
in waxed paper. 

Nice fresh bread for sailors naturally calls for 






























































Hard-Tack, Fresh from the Oven, Being Threaded on Sticks for Further 
Drying—Above (Left) C. E. Johnson and Charles Schell, of 
the Superior Hard-Tack & Importing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


“Hlard-Tack 


much caustic comment from skippers of the old school. 
They have, however, found it necessary to accede to 
the demands of the younger generation of sailors, 
whose tastes call for soft, fresh bread. Hard-tack is 
kept in store now only for emergencies, and rarely 
finds its way into the ship’s ration. 

But if hard-tack is vanishing from the seagoing 
larder, its use continues upon land in a variety of 
forms and over widely dispersed latitudes. As has 
been said, it is an Arabian staple. Colonel Lawrence, 
who adhered to most of the desert customs, lived at 
times almost entirely upon the hard unleavened bread 
of the country, baked in the ashes of a fire from 
dough made solely of flour and water. 

One of the most popular forms of hard-tack in 
recent times has been the so-called Swedish health 
bread, the use of which is now spreading widely. It 
is, in fact, being imported into the United States in 
increasing quantities. Only within recent years has 
this commodity been commercialized, coincident with 
the development of baking machinery capable of turn- 
ing it out in large quantities. Formerly it was only 
a household product. 


The Varieties of Swedish Health Bread 


ACCORDING to a consular report there are three 

kinds of the Swedish health bread, the “delicatess,” 
which is the finest quality, the “knackebrod,” the me- 
dium quality, and the “spisbrod,” which is the coarsest 
grade. It is the latter that finds its way into inter- 
national commerce. 

Sweden, of course, is not the sole manufacturer of 
this variety of hard-tack. Increasing quantities of it 
are being made in the United States, and manufactur- 
ers here are clamoring for tariff protection that will 
aid them in meeting the foreign competition. Sweden, 
however, hardly expects to retain its United States 
trade in this product, owing to the rapid expansion 
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Automatic Hard-Tack Machine 


of the industry here and to the fact that the 
raw materials are so readily available in this 
country. 

Swedish health bread is a rye product 
which has distribution over a large part of 
the United States, but is to be found in great- 
est consumption in those parts of the country 
where there is a large Scandinavian popula- 
tion, notably in the Pacific Northwest and in 
the middle northwestern states. Several fac- 
tories are located in these territories, some 
of them with very large outputs. Among 
them is the Superior Hard-Tack & Importing 
Co., Seattle. 


A Prosperous Pacific Coast Factory 


A§ long ago as 1897, C. E. Johnson, a 
Swedish baker, opened a small shop in 
San Francisco and began manufacturing 
Swedish and rye breads for the Scandinavian 
trade. He continued this business until the 
earthquake and fire of 1906, then he decided 
to rebuild in Portland, Oregon. Later he 
moved to the state of Washington, where his 
products found largest distribution. 
Washington has more than 35,000 natives 
of Sweden in its population, and they speed- 
ily swamped the original small rye bread 
plant. In addition to this outlet for the product there 
came a considerable call for it from Alaska, wiiere 
the fishing fleets still cling to hard-tack as a seagoing 
necessity. An oriental demand also developed, with 
the result that 24-hour operation in both the Seattle 
and Portland plants of the company was made im- 
perative. In addition, rye hard-tack has been taken 
up by get-thin and other diet cults throughout the 
country. 

The most familiar type of rye hard-tack is a coarse, 
gray, flat, circular piece of bread with a hole punched 
in the center, or with a pattern of perforations de- 
signed to bring about rapid desiccation during baling. 
Rye flour, usually a whole flour, is mixed into a dough 
with salt and water, baked to a crisp in a hot oven, 
and then dry-kilned until all water has been evapo 
rated. The dough is made in a mechanical mixer 
similar to those used in making other breads. After 
mixing it is rolled into a huge, troughlike bin and 
taken to the hard-tack cutting machine. This appa 
ratus was invented in Sweden, and until recently could 
only be obtained there. It does work that formerly 
required the labor of seven expert bakers. The dough 
is fed into a hopper, and is rolled out between « palt 
of steel rollers to the desired thickness. Then it 35 
carried away on an endless canvas belt, being sprayed 
as it goes with cracked rye. A roller passes over the 
dough, giving it the desired pattern of indentations, 
usually about one inch apart, and another rolle! cuts 
it into circular slabs and: adds the hole in the center. 

From the canvas belt the dough is removed into 
trays and sent to a steam room. Thirty minutes of 
sojourn there permits the beginning of sugar formation 
in the dough, this being an important step in producing 
what is claimed to be almost a predigested food. From 
the steam room the raw hard-tack is taken to revolv- 
ing ovens, and thence on an endless belt to the dry 
kiln. 
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“Willie Bill Hooper,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been 
chasin’ hisself up an’ down the crick try- 
in’ to get us millers to throw into together 
in a kind of a co-operative soviet, on ac- 
count. he says, that the guv’ment’s fixin’ 
to lend ’em money an’ we 
could get some of it as 
easy, Willie Bill allows, 
as drinkin’ branch water 
isa out of a gourd. ‘Well,’ 
Lh, Sa I says to him when 
he was persuadin’ me, 
‘mebby that’s so, but ef 
it works out that 

way, you let Red Sawyer 
»r somebody have what's 
comin’ to me. My own money 
ain’t troublin’ me so much, but ef I had 
a guv’ment loan I'd be pestered, an’ like 
as not would up an’ lose it an’ my own to 
boot. The troubie with these soft things 
is they most generally goes to a feller’s 
head an’ mine ain’t naturally hard enough 
so I can afford to take any chances.’ ” 
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PAYING FOR GOOD WILL 

§ her: proprietors of Fisher’s Hot Shop, Waco, and 

of the Southern Baking Co., Austin, are two Texas 
bakers who believe that good will, like a horse, may 
be bought and sold, and that friendship is truer when 
evidenced by willingness to pay. “Several of our 
friends,” says one of them in a letter, referring to a 
special “blurb” edition of the Austin American-States- 
man, “who have had a part in building and equipping 
our plant and from whom we are regular purchasers 
of supplies have offered complimentary advertisements 
calling attention to their service to us.” The other 
invites its friends to contribute similar evidence of 
affection by taking space in an “anniversary celebra- 
tion” supplement to be issued by the Waco Times- 
Herald. 

No doubt both of these bakers feel that they are 
merely following an established custom, and that there 
is no great harm in shaking down their business con- 
nections for worthless advertising in their local papers. 
They do not realize that their friends who “volunteer” 
advertisements are not moved in the slightest degree 
by considerations of real friendship, but regard such 
contributions as an unavoidable and unwelcome ex- 
pense of doing business. They pay solely because they 
fear that failure to do so will lose them.a competitive 
advantage, 

The local newspaper “blurb” is not good adver- 
tising for the baker. A lesser amount of money used 
in a judicious campaign over a period of several 
months or a year would be much more profitable pub- 
licity. The “blurb” serves nothing but the baker’s 
vanity. The sole profit is derived by the local news- 
Paper, which helps the baker to shake down his friends 
on the theory that they are obligated because they 
have sold him equipment or supplies. 

As baking grows in importance as an industry, it 
gains also in dignity and self-respect. The practice 
of panhandling allied trades for the cost of “entertain- 
ing” conventions, long regarded as a legitimate method 
of having a good time at the expense of some one else, 
has been relegated to the discard. Sandbagging for 
the Money to pay for local newspaper “blurbs” is 
another mackerel out of the same kit, of the same 
Stripe and Possessing the same bouquet. 

It may perhaps seem not quite fair to single out 
4 baker here and there for criticism for a practice 





which has become current because no one dared, be- 
cause of self-interest, to protest it. Yet it is only 
by citing specific instances that its smallness and lack 
of self-respect properly may be emphasized, The pith 
of the whole matter is that a baker who has succeeded 
to the point where he feels himself entitled to back 
a “blurb” edition to glorify his own accomplishments 
has also grown to the point where he should take pride 
in paying for his own adertising and putting himself 
under obligation to no one for paid-in-cash good will. 
* * #* 

Agriculture’s difficulties seem chiefly due to the 
circumstance that its main business is producing 
food. A man may build a thousand houses, ride 
a million miles by train or motor car or find use 
for a hundred changes of clothes, but nature has 
put a limit on how much food he can eat. Mass 
production in industry is made possible by the 
country’s unlimited buying power; overproduction 
in farming is the result of the limited capacity 
of the human stomach. 

* * * 

CONTINENTAL TO USE ONLY PATENTS 

HE Continental Baking Corporation, America’s 

largest baking concern and the greatest single 
consumer of wheat flour in the world, last week an- 
nounced adoption of a definite policy of using short 
patent flour exclusively at all of its bakeries. Cer- 
tain specifications, described as well within the reach 
of any first class miller, have been adopted, and hence- 
forth all flour purchased by the Continental will be 
of this grade, . 

In making the announcement of his company’s 
decision, M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the board of 
directors, says: “I am of the opinion that if the mill- 
ing and baking industries will get behind a program 
of using similar flour, it will materially increase bread 
consumption and redound not only to the benefit of 
the American farmer and the milling and baking 
industries, but will be of great advantage to. the 
consumer.” 

There can, of course, be no question of the truth 
of this view. The use of straight, or ninety-five per 
cent, flours in an effort to secure the maximum loaf 
production at least cost, has resulted in poorer bread 
than is demanded by the American taste. Reflecting 
only the desire of the baker to reduce his costs, it 
has operated to decrease his volume and contributed 
its share to the declining popularity of bread. 

The secondary, but scarcely less important, advan- 
tage to be derived from increased use of short patents 
by American bakers is the expanded production of 
clear flours. Because of their relatively low price, 
these grades always are so desirable for export that 
the demand normally exceeds the supply. Obviously, 
if the domestic market could be supplied exclusively 
with short patent flours, much more flour could be 
exported, with resultant expansion in the domestic mill- 
ing market for wheat and a certain beneficial effect 
upon the price level. 

* * #* 


Nothing is more certain than that such price 
fixing would upset the normal exchange conditions 
existing in the open market, and that it would 
finally have to be extended to cover a multitude of 
other goods and services. Government price fix- 
ing, once started, has alike no justice and no end. 
It is an economic folly from which ‘this country 
has every right to be spared—President Coolidge 
in his McNary-Haugen veto message. 

* * * 


NEWSPAPERS TO BATTLE OVER BREAD 


Shige London Daily Mail, which for many years has 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the discussion of 
the merits and demerits of the British loaf of bread, 
has had its position challenged. The Daily Express 
recently announced its purpose to learn the truth about 
the relative merits of white and brown bread, not 
from biased exponents but from the best scientific 
authorities. The results of its investigations are to 
be published, and the people of England, with such 
others in the world as care to listen, will at last find 
out, so far at least as newspaper knowledge goes, 
which kind of bread is better for them. 

In announcing its purpose, the Express wisely says 
that “the only possible way in which the controversy 
on the relative merits of white and brown bread can 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion is by the in- 
stitution of a complete scientific investigation of the 
subject.” This much doubtless will be admitted by 
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the Mail and its chief exponent of scientific inaccuracy, 
Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. It is, however, entirely prob- 
able that both of them will reserve approval of the 
scientists chosen and their findings until they hear the 
judgment spoken. The Mail has never been disposed 
to yield its views in this or other matters on anything 
so futile as mere proof that it is wrong. 

Whatever the result of the dispute between the 
two newspapers, the cause of flour and white bread 
must be gainer. Nearly all existing prejudice against 
white flour is founded on ignorance and misstatement. 
Those who condemn it, either for selfish ends, as in 
the case of manufacturers of other food products, or 
for sensational effects, as in the instance of the Daily 
Mail, never support their assertions with basic and 
fundamental facts. Their arguments, if arguments 
they may be called, are based on such fictions as 
causation of appendicitis, cancer and similar prepos- 
terous charges. Nor have they hesitated to go far 
beyond the realms of scientific fact in their efforts to 
stimulate prejudice. 

In view of this, the wider the publicity given to the 
controversy the more beneficial it is certain to be for 
the cause of modern milling, modern white flour and 
the modern, wholesome loaf made from it. Perhaps a 
way might be found to inspire a similar warfare in 
the American press. The bread industries might do 
worse than encourage some new Wiley or McCann to 
resume attacks on white bread, providing, of course, 
they had in reserve some champion of their own cause 
who could be depended upon to come to the front 
and do battle, as the Express is about to do in 
England, 

** * 


It runs counter to the well-considered principle 
that a healthy economic condition is best main- 
tained through a free play of competition by under- 
taking to permit a legalized restraint of trade in 
these commodities and establish a species of mo- 
nopoly under government protection, supported by 
the unlimited power of the farm board to levy fees 
and enter into contracts. For many generations 
such practices have been denounced by law as re- 
pugnant to public welfare. It cannot be that they 
would now be found to be beneficial to agricul- 
ture——From the President’s message vetoing the 
McNary-ilaugen bill, 


a 
IN THE CASE OF LUMBER 
LOYD MAXWELL, a leading lumberman, in ad- 
dressing a recent convention of that industry at 
Chicago on the subject of national propaganda, said: 

“If group advertising can increase tremendously 
the sale of steel lath, steel furniture, flowers, bath 
tubs, prunes, sauerkraut and what not, why can’t 
group advertising increase the sale of lumber and 
bring about improvement in the world’s greatest in- 
dustry? . . . Substitutes are and have been bobbing 
up thick and fast. It is estimated that manufacturers 
of substitutes for lumber are spending more than 
$25,000,000 a year for advertising.” 

’ The lumber industries of the United States have 
under way a $5,000,000 trade extension campaign, first 
to offset the widespread belief that lumber is wasted 
and a shortage is in sight, and then to educate the 
public in the superiority of lumber over substitutes 
now employed. Lumber has suffered greatly in the 
growing use of metals, glass and numerous other 
materials. For a long time the industry regarded it 
as the fortune of trade. Today it is up and fighting 
to reclaim the lost business. 

Nobody knows how much of the substitution of 
other foods for bread is due to the higher standard 
of living and resulting desire for a more varied diet, 
and how much is due to the greater activity of pro- 
ducers of other foods in appealing to the public taste 
and pocketbook. Bread certainly is as good as ever 
it was; other foods are no better than they ever 
were. But other foods are up and fighting for the 
business, while flour and its products seem content to 
find statistical data to prove that the loss of business 
is due to natural, and therefore incurable, causes, 

Any cause that can be served by publicity never 
is hopeless. American trade expansion methods taught 
the Chinese to smoke American cigarettes, and Mr. 
Wrigley is selling them chewing gum in denial of the 
adage that no Chinaman can be made to put anything 
into his mouth he cannot swallow. A bread eating 
American surely offers less difficulty in the matter. of 
education than a gum chewing Chinaman. 
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SEN en EN YL PY ON RETO PN OT 
Domestic Demand.—Millers report a fair business in flour, with sales moderate 
but of reasonably steady volume. Very few large sales are being made, and the 
majority of bookings are to Jan. 1. The season’s buying, to date, can be charac- 
terized on the whole as unhurried and 
conservative, with far less tendency than 
usual to anticipate requirements beyond 
the first of the year. Most jobbers and 
bakers appear to be comfortably sup- 
plied for 30 to 60 days, but millers look 
forward to a continuance of the present 
steady flow of business from all quarters. 
Export Trade.—Foreign business last 
week was somewhat slower than in the 
previous week. Europe is still the best 
buyer, but Canadian firms are quoting 
extremely low prices. there, with the re- 
sult that it is difficult for United States 
mills to make sales. Some business was done during the week with Czechoslovakia, 
and there was also inquiry from Mediterranean markets, from which improved busi- 
ness is expected. Clear grades are generally oversold. 

Production—Shipping directions are being received in fairly satisfactory vol- 
ume, and mill operation is at a comparatively high rate. Production, on the whole, 
may be described as satisfactory, though there is no promise of a marked increase. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average 15@25c bbl higher than a week ago. 
There is a noticeable tendency to widen the range. On the entire crop, mill quota- 
tions have shown wide and not easily explainable variation. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed inquiry is rather light, but bran prices hold firm to 50c ton 
higher than a week ago. Corn appears to be having a sentimental effect upon 
demand, and cold weather over a large area during the past few days has also 
had its influence. Mixers are doing little buying, and current business is mainly in 
scattered lots. The heavier feeds have declined, due somewhat to larger produc- 
tion. Bran, however, continues scarce, and many mills are still behind on contracts. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Sept. 27.—(Special Cable)—There is improved inquiry for im- 
ported flour, but higher prices asked are unobtainable. Business is principally in 
Manitobas. Home mills are booking ahead at low prices. Today’s quotations: Ca- 
nadian top patents 41@42s per 280 lbs ($6.99@7.16 bbl), Canadian export patents 
39s ($6.65 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
41s ($6.99 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), Argentine low grades 26s 
($4.43 bbl).. Home milled straight run is officially quoted at equivalent to 39s, 
c.i.f. ($6.65 bbl), but 36s ($6.14 bbl) is being accepted. 

Liverpool.—Demand is quiet, and buyers are holding off. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patent 42s per 280 lbs ($7.16 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s 6d 
($6.73 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), Kansas export pat- 
ents 39s 6d ($6.73 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), American low grades 
31s ($5.28 bbl). : 

Glasgow.—Fair trade is being done in Canadian springs and winters. Kansas 
flours, however, are unworkable. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 38s 
6d@39s per 280 lbs ($6.56@6.65 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s ($6.31 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 39s ($6.65 bbl), Australian patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl). 

Belfast.—Buyers are hesitating, and demand is limited,except where price con- 
cessions are being made. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent 41s per 280 lbs 
($6.99 bbl), Canadian export patents 38s 6d ($6.56 bbl), American milled Mani- 
tobas 39s 6d ($6.73 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s ($6.65 bbl), American soft 
winters 39s 6d ($6.73 bbl), home milled, delivered, 41s ($6.99 bbl). 





Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.65@7.90 per 100 kilos ($6.79@7.03 
bbl),. Kansas top patents $7.70@8.15 ($6.85@7.24 bbl), Kansas straights $7.40@7.70 
($6.59@6.85 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), Belgian patents $7.45 
($6.62 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Fair business has been passing, but the weakness of the market has 
stopped demand. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.65 per 100 kilos 
($6.79 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.75 ($6.89 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.40 
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($6.59 bbl), English patents $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), home milled $10.50 ($9.35 bbl), rye 
flour $8.80 ($7.83 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Imported flour business is moderately active in this market. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.95 per 100 kilos ($7.07 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $7.65 ($6.79 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.45 ($6.62 bbl), Oklahoma 
patents $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), Texas patents $7.50 ($6.68 bbl). 

Oslo.—The imported flour market is weak, with light demand in evidence. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.33 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), Kansas top patents $8 ($7.12 bbl), Kansas ex- 
port patents $7.75 ($6.89 bbl), American rye flour $6.85 ($6.05 bbl), English pat- 
ents $7.45 ($6.62 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The wheat market shows a weaker tendency in London, and a like condition 

prevails in Liverpool. 
MILLFEED 

Bran is offered at £7 15s ton and middlings 
at £8 10s, ex-mill. Plate pollards are quiet at £7 2s 6d for afloat and August 
shipment. Offals are steady in Liverpool, with a fair trade passing. English bran 
is offered at £8 10s ton. The market is likewise steady in Belfast, where bran is 
offered at £8 10s@£11, according to quality. 


Feedingstuffs are firm in London. 


OIL CAKE 
The London market is firm, with prices unchanged. In Liverpool, American 
linseed cake is quoted at £10 15s ton and Plate cake is offered at £11 7s 6d. Cot- 

tonseed meal is easier at £9 12s 64@£10 10s. 

OATMEAL 
Demand for oat products is steady in London. Scottish meal is offered at 
42s 6d, ex-store, and continental rolled oats at 37s 9d, c.i.f., for October shipment. 
American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 44s and meal at 42s 6d. Irish 
oatmeal is firm in Belfast at 46@47s. Germany offers rolled oats at 40s 6d, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Sept. 25 Sept. 26 


NORTHWEST— Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1926 1925 1925 


Sept. 24 ——, id 1926 
72 























Minneapolis ...322,653 289,286 326,965 331,387 Minneapolis ...... 62 63 
St. Paul .ccccs 15,208 14,829 10,355 13,245 e/a 65 4 47 60 
Duluth-Superior 33,065 30,980 29,290 34,685 Duluth-Superior... 90 84 79 94 
Outside mills*..174,338 257,184 243,872 312,298 Outside. mills* .... 65 66 61 71 
Totals ....555,264 592,279 610,482 691,615 Average ..... 68 65 62 68 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...164,809 167,712 147,795 129,160 Kansas City ..... 93 95 84 85 
WOMEN ccvcess 43,158 41,483 54,218 33,379 WOMEN ocses 69 66 86 50 
Bae oo ncdcser 39,446 43,049 30,040 29,666 Salina ..... 85 93 79 65 
St. Joseph . 30,143 43,820 46,314 34,402 St. Joseph .. 63 92 97 72 
OUMGRR occ den0d 25,853 25,893 23,128 19,812 Omaha ...... -. 94 94 84 72 
Outside millst..230,343 233,014 278,311 208,568 Outside millst ... 63 63 77 55 
Totals . .538,752 554,971 579,806 454,987 Average ..... 74 77 82 64 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Ot. LOB cccess 30,600 32,100 27,100 33,600 gp Pare 51 53 42 53 
Outsidet . 47,200 48,200 49,500 57,300 Outsidet 54 55 57 66 
DERE. cecsscve 44,800 45,500 38,000 42,600 Toledo ...... 87 90 80 89 
Outsidef - 45,186 32,475 7 555 ? 973 Outside{ 76 74 68 73 
Indiamapolia ... ccscce cesses 7,904 17,933 Indianapolis a 39 39 
Southeast ..... 100,468 94,978 114,221 116,259 Southeast ........ 72 63 68 69 
Totals . . 268,254 253,253 291,280 301,665 Average ..... 67 65 63 68 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portian@ ..isves 27,347 26,192 29,274 24,635 WORUARG sivcdevine 44 42 47 
Seattle ........ 37,703 37,567 23,229 32,296 DORREEE ccavceccsves 81 80 57 ¢ 
Tacoma ....... 43,815 42,858 41,253 48,592 BOG 00s ccirces 77 75 72 8 
Totals . -108,865 106,617 93,756 105,523 Average ..... 66 64 59 61 
Buffalo ..0cvses 247,166 223,220 221,264 240,174 DURAN cc cvsvciivs 98 88 93 10 
Chicago ....... 39,000 37,000 37,000 39,000 Chicago ......s00- 97 92 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul ani 


Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

Year begin- 

ning— 1926 


1925 1924 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1: 
August 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
September . 612 661 967 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 0 
October .... 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 
November .. 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 2 
December .. 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 . 
January .... 774 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 515 
February 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 3 
March ..... 1,029 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 321 236 607 1,049 781 4 
April ...... 415 682 710 890 832 612 535 148 609 1,140 538 
May ....... 805 726 482 1,057 645 617 618 102 975 753 648 
June ....... 847 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 
PEF ccvsecs 449 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 27. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago Minneapolis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 ! 


Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashvil!: 

Spring first patent .......... $6.70@ 7.15 SV.08@ FEE 8.20 6@. 005 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.60 00@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.40@ 7.70 $8.25@ 8.35 $7.30@ 7.60 i. “e . : 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.35@ 6.90 6.55@ 7.40 ....@.... 6.25@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.35 6.65@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.45 7.15@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.30 « 
Spring first clear ...........+. 6.00@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.55 ee) ee 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.60 6.60@ 6.90 aves 2% 6.75@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 Tee oer .@ 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.50@ 7.06 Pe 6.90@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 vr Sere 6.90@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.35 7.20@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.65 7.10@ 7.50 @ : 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.85@ 6.40 oo Mae 6.30@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.25 30@.. 6.50@ 7.00 6.60@ 6.85 6.80@ 7.25 a ee 6.75@ 7.10 “+3 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.00@ 56.60 ow @ ee 5.45@ 5.85 5.40@ 5.80 ~s@.. a Pe rer. ewe ees ve oes cae o4 ode wae @. 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.95@ 6.60 oe ee --@. 6.50@ 7.00 oie « ee. eee 6.40@ 6.65 Ter. vet 6.65@ 7.65 6.80@ 7.10 8.25@ § 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.40@ 5.85 --@.. --@. _ 5.50@ 6.00 ..@. 5.85@ 6.30 *5.40@ 5.65 *5.75@ 6.65 6.15@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.15@ 5.30 's6e Qecee --@.. 5.25@ 5.75 rie / rer. lrey coeMPeses rey seey 6.00@ 6.50 soe @. 6.00@ 6.9! 
Rye flour, white .......:\.... 4.90@ 5.20 5.00@ 5.40 se @us bo ve eges 6.25@ 5.3 5.35@ 5.65 5.35@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.85 5.50@ 6.00 a, -@. 
Rye flour, dark ............5: 4.20@ 4.40 4.00@ 4.60 rr. Pe ose @ibces 4.85@ 4.95 ree, Pere 4.60@ 4.86 4.50@ 4.75 4.90@ 5.05 os a .-@.. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ‘. Toronto peianto: g 
Family patent ..$7.15@ 7.60 $8.25@ 8.40 pT errr B.ccs%. sade $7.40@ 7.60 Spring top patent{...$....@8.00 $....@8.95 Spring exports§ ........ 39s 
GUGENE occ ccces 5.25@ 5.75 cone @ wes aa 7.70@ 8.30 8.50@ 8.70 Spring second patentf ....@7.40 - @8.35 Ont. 90% patentst....... $5.35 
oS Fee ee 5.30@ 5.85 suv QP vans Montana ....... 6.75@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.70 Spring first clearf ... - @7.20 1) @7.65 Ontario exports§ .......... 36s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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PURITY MAY ABSORB 
‘SOUTHERN BAKERIES 


New York Rumor Is to Effect That Purity 
Bakeries Will Consolidate with Amer- 
ican Bakeries Corporation 


New York, N. Y.—The purchase of 
the American Bakeries Co. by New York 
capitalists, recently reported, gives con- 
trol of a group of 16 plants which, it is 
claimed, serve a territory extending from 
Danville, Va., on the north, to Miami, 
Fla., on the south, and from the Atlantic 
seaboard westward to Tennessee and 
Mississippi. 

The name of the new concern will be 
the American Bakeries Corporation, and 
it will be capitalized at about $6,000,000. 

There seems to be a well-defined feel- 
ing in the trade here that this purchase 
was made with the eventual purpose of 
consolidating these plants with the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, and the 
fact that Spencer Trask & Co., New 
York, who acted as financial agents in 
the matter, also financed the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, rather lends color to 
this feeling. 

The financial set-up of the new con- 
cern is 100,000 shares of 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock of a par value 
of $100, 200,000 shares of class A with 
no par value, and 250,000 shares. of class 
B with no par value. 

7 * 


Will Purchase Flour in Atlanta 

Attanta, Ga.—Contrary to expecta- 
tions of Atlanta brokers, it is understood 
that the American Bakeries Corporation 
will continue to purchase most of its 
flour in Atlanta, due to the fact that 
the company is to operate as a separate 
concern, virtually the same as in the past, 
with only a few changes in personnel. 

It had been previously stated that 
Herman Malchow, who has been presi- 
dent of the company for several years, 
would retire from active management of 
the business, but this announcement is 
amended by another to the effect that he 
will become chairman of the board of 
the new company. R. C. Thompson, vice 
president and assistant manager of the 
former company, will be president of the 
new company, while Arno Geiser, New 
York, who has been long associated with 
L. A. Cushman, Jr., one of the principal 
purchasers of the company, will come to 
Atlanta as vice president. 


FEED STANDARDS IN 
TENNESSEE REDUCED 


NasHvitteE, Tenn. — Following exam- 
ination of samples of the 1927 wheat 
crop of important middle western states, 
J. W. Sample, Tennessee state chemist, 
has announced that, in view of the re- 
duced protein content in this year’s 
wheat, the division of feeds, foods and 
fertilizers of the state would reduce its 
requirements with respect to protein 
content of millfeeds by 2 per cent. 

The following are the new protein 
standards required: wheat bran, 12.5 per 
cent; wheat shorts, 14 per cent; wheat 
mixed feeds, 13.25 per cent. 








FRANCE LOWERS WHEAT 
SUBSTITUTE PERCENTAGE 


Paris, France.—The minister of agri- 
culture has issued a decree to the effect 
that henceforth but 6 per cent (instead 
of 10 per cent) of wheat flour substitutes 
shall be legally allowed in breadstuffs. 
Of this 6 per cent, only 2 per cent shall 
be either of rice or of barley flour, the 
remaining 4 per cent to be rye flour. 

The increased French wheat yield 
this year was the chief point in bringing 
about this decision, but it is hinted also 
that the quality of the crop is such that 
it will not be possible to mix a larger 
percentage of the flour of other grains, 
the preference having been given to rye 
by medical authorities. 





DANISH CROP SAVED 
_Copennacen, Denmarx.—For some 
time a bad crop both as regards quan- 
tity and quality has been expected in 
Denmark, owing to rainy weather. For- 
tunately, there has been a sudden change, 
and in many places bright sunshine has 
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CONTINENTAL TO USE ONLY SHORT 


PATENT FLOUR IN ALL ITS PLANTS 


New York, N. Y.—The Continental Baking Corporation, the 
world’s largest baking concern, operating a chain of well over 100 
bakeries in every part of the United States, has announced, through 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman of its board of directors, that it here- 


after will use only short patent flour in all of its bakeries. 


Certain 


standards and specifications have been adopted, and millers will be 

required to meet these on all flour supplied to the Continental. 
For several years the Continental has been steadily increasing 

its use of short patents in preference to longer “standard” patents 


formerly so widely used by commercial bakers. 


The results have 


been so satisfactory that the decision now has been reached to use 


only the finer grades of flour in all plants. 


Mr. Marshall, who per- 


sonally supervises flour buying for the Continental, has long been 
an enthusiast for the use of short patents, and his company’s decision 
to adopt his plan as company policy is in the nature of a personal 


victory for his ideas. 








permitted the grain to dry out, with the 
result that much is already threshed. As 
yet it is impossible to say definitely what 
the yield will be, but on an average it 
is estimated to be satisfactory. 





NEW ENGLAND GRAIN MEN 
PLAN UNITED ASSOCIATION 


Boston, Mass.—A committee from the 
Vermont Retail Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation met a similar committee from 
the Massachusetts Retail Grain Dealers’ 
Association on Sept. 22 at the City Club, 
Boston. The conference was held with 
regard to the proposed union of the re- 
tail grain dealers of New England into 
one large organization, with probable 
headquarters in Boston. 

While no action was taken, it was the 
general opinion among those present that 
— a union would be of benefit to the 
trade. 





DROUTH HURTS MICHIGAN CROPS 

Totepvo, Oxnto.—The lightest August 
rainfall since 1894, combined with two 
severe frosts, has reduced the fall crop 
outlook in Michigan to a greater extent 
than in any other 30 days in 30 years. 
The prospect is for half a crop of corn, 
due to continuous drouth from the mid- 
dle of July to the end of August. The 
forecast is for 30,745,000 bus, compared 
with 54,162,000 in 1926. Oats were har- 
vested under favorable conditions, and 
the quality is mostly good. The fore- 
cast® is for 51,110,000 bus, about the 
same as last year. 

The yield of barley is above average, 
and the crop indicated is 5,126,000 bus, 
against 3,790,000 a year ago. Buckwheat 
promised well early in the season, a larg- 
er acreage being sown, but it was in- 
jured by drouth and frost, and the con- 


dition is now only 68 per cent of normal, 
13 per cent below average, indicating a 
production of 786,000 bus, against a 
larger yield from smaller acreage last 
year of 765,000. 





DISCUSSIONS WILL FEATURE 
NEXT FEDERATION MEETING 


According to Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, practical methods for solving a 
number of the problems that face millers 
will be discussed at the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Federation at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 20-21. Among 
the subjects scheduled for discussion are 
real ways of getting shipping directions, 
collecting carrying charges, limiting sell- 
ing terms, applying package differentials, 
and promoting the future prosperity of 
the milling industry. 





NEBRASKA’S CORN ALMOST SAFE 

Omana, Nes. — Continued favorable 
weather will mature 89 per cent of Ne- 
braska’s corn crop by Oct. 1, accord- 
ing to F. K. Reed, assistant statistician 
for the state and federal division of ag- 
riculture statistics. Fewer cattle and 
more sheep will be fed in Nebraska this 
year than last. Hay and feed supplies 
are sufficient generally, with a surplus 
in most sections. Wheat sowing and 
fall plowing are in progress throughout 
the state. More than 63 per cent of the 
fall wheat ground was plowed in Au- 
gust or earlier. 





BENEFICIAL RAINS IN UTAH 
Ocven, Utan.—Fall plowing has start- 
ed in many sections of Utah and south- 
ern Idaho, following rains which have 
been beneficial to conditions for planting 
winter wheat. 











by some one else. 


peatedly said, every miller will be 
he has under the Pledge if, after it 


done so. 








A MILLER’S WORD 


EN MARR, as chairman of the board of directors, once said in one 

of his addresses to millers, more or less joking, I guess, “that a 

miller’s word to any one except a miller was as good as his bond, 
but that a miller’s word to another miller wasn’t worth a damn.” 

I reckon a lot of millers must agree with Mr. Marr. Otherwise they 
would not hesitate to sign the Pledge limitin 
months from the date of sale. Inasmuch as the Pledge can only become 
effective when the “other fellow,” meaning practically all of the substan- 
tial competition of any mill in the United States, has signed it, there is no 
reason why any miller should hesitate to sign the Pledge except a lack of 
faith in his own ability to keep it or his fear that it will be violated 


Of course, the effectiveness of the Pledge if it becomes effective rests 
entirely upon the worth of the word given by the miller, but no miller 
need hesitate to sign the Pledge on the theory that he will be disadvan- 
taged because some other miller will not keep it, because, as I have re- 
romptly released from any obligation 
ecomes effective, there are substantial 
violations of or withdrawals from its provisions. 

The Pledge, if it is made effective, will put Ben Marr’s statement to 
the test. Are you willing to try it out? If you are, you should si 
and return the Pledge to the Chicago office at once, if you have not dvunly 


President Millers’ National Federation. 


delivery of flour to four 


Sypney ANDERSON, 
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FEDERAL TRADE BODY 
WANTS CASE DELAYED 


Federal Trade Commission Applies for Post- 
ponement of Its Case Against the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation and Others 


Wasuineton, D: C.—Counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission have asked 
for an indefinite postponement of the 
argument in the case of the commission 
against the Millers’ National Federation 
and others. The case was set for Oct. 
3, but on account of the illness of Acting 
Chief Counsel Busick, of the commission, 
a later date is desired. 

This is the litigation that started when 
the commission sought to compel millers 
to give up their private files and corre- 
spondence to meet the requirements of 
the commission’s investigation of the 
milling industry. The Federation ob- 
tained a restraining order from the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia. 
Appeal was taken to the district court 
of appeals, and then the commission 
sought to short-cut the injunction dis- 
pute to the United States Supreme 
Court, through a writ of certiorari. The 
latter court refused the writ, and the 
case is now due for argument in the dis- 
trict court of appeals. The brief of the 
millers was due to be filed on Sept. 28. 

In the meantime the commission is ex- 
pected any day to publish the full report 
of its investigation, without the help of 
the evidence it hoped to get by compul- 
sion, which it maintained was necessary 
for an intelligent report. 





TRADE PLACES CANADIAN 
WHEAT OUTPUT LOWER 


Wiynirec, Man.—Trade opinion is 
that the wheat yield of Manitoba will 
average somewhere near 15 bus per acre. 
The provincial government’s estimate of 
a wheat acreage of nearly 2,200,000 
acres is considered a little high by the 
trade and, on the whole, this province 
is believed unlikely to thresh out much 
more than 30,000,000 bus of its main ce- 
real. 

Latest reports from Alberta, where 
threshing is in full swing, declare that 
popular estimates were a little too high 
as to the outturns, and although the crop 
will be a record one, it will fall some- 
what short of expectations. 

The passage of time has done nothing 
to brighten the oat situation in Mani- 
toba. Barley is threshing out as high 
as 40 bus per acre, with an average of 
between 25 and 30, this crop being a 
saving element on many grain farms. 
Rye has also given a good account of 
itself, and redeemed the situation some- 
what. 

The flaxseed situation continues ob- 
scure, most of it having been sown late, 
and as this crop is subject to frost, the 
total will not be high although individual 
fields may be good. 

The rains of a week ago caused con- 
siderable delay in threshing operations. 
In some areas farmers became anxious, 
and a lot of grain was threshed while 
damp, and inspections reveal a good 
deal going tough. 





Ruseell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
3, 


Week ending Sept. 10. 2,465 2,675 091 
Previous week ....... 2,558 2,866 2,684 
Production July 1- 
Beme. 20 .ccccccvses 23,557 28,113 26,444 
Imports— 
July 1-Sept. 10 ...... eee 1 
Exports— 
Week ending Sept. 10. 175 350 189 
Previous week ....... 136 304 163 
July 1-Sept. 10 ...... 1,865 2,735 1,950 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Sept. 24, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 14 7 834 364 ’ 

Kansas City... 14 10 186 168 - 

Chicago ...... 280 263 2386 161 rT oe 
New York .... 238 230 160 49 282 287 
Philadelphia . 38 43 36 45 85 100 
Baltimore .... 29 37 10 44 es ee 
Boston. .~..... 28 30 12 8 os os 
Dul.-Superior.. 159 258 243 229 136 274 
tNashville .... 52 32 


tFigures for 10 days ‘ending Sept. 21. 
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Pennsylvania 


HE convention of the Pennsylvania 

Millers’ State Association at Harris- 

burg, Sept. 21-23, was the fiftieth 
annual meeting this organization has 
held, and the result was an unusually 
good attendance, very interesting ad- 
dresses and a renewing of friendships 
of many years’ standing. 

The Hon. John S. Fisher, governor of 
Pennsylvania, made an address of wel- 
come on the evening of the first day of 
the convention, touching on the progress 
of the nation in manufacturing, trading, 
science and agriculture. He said that 
Pennsylvania was vitally interested in 
milling, and that it relied on the millers 
to find a way of adjusting their business 
to meet western competition. H. V. 
White, of the White Milling Co., Blooms- 
burg, in his response said that Pennsyl- 
vania millers were awake to their re- 
sponsibilities and problems, and with 
legislative co-operation he was confident 
they would solve them. 

After the appointment of the nomi- 
nating, resolutions and auditing commit- 
tees a talk was given by a representa- 
tive of the department of internal af- 
fairs on “The Making of an Empire,” 
showing the growth and resources of the 
Keystone State. 

The address of the president, H. C. W. 
Patterson, of the Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg, opened the next morning’s ses- 
sion. He reviewed the work of the as- 
sociation during the past year, saying 
that the only hope for future success 
lay in co-operation between manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, in intelli- 
gent mill management, economical pro- 
duction methods and the preservation of 
uniform quality. Mr. Patterson paid 
special tribute to the genial secretary of 
the association, B. F. Isenberg, and to 
George A. Stuart, of the bureau of 
markets, who has done much to bring 
about a closer relationship between the 
farmers and millers of the state. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


B. F. Isenberg, who first became sec- 
retary of the association in 1880, and 
has been active in the organization ever 
since, pointed out that in covering nearly 
all the state he found less than 500 mills 
in operation, which is alarming, in view 
of the fact that there were over 3,000 
when the association was formed. He 
then gave great credit to Mr. Stuart 
and the missionary work he is doing in 
Pennsylvania. 

He spoke of the formation of the 
American Soft Wheat Millers’ Export 
Corporation, the aim of which is_ to 
bring the flour situation back to normal 
by stabilizing prices. Every member of 
this corporation gets a weekly quotation 
on export flour prices, and is asked not 
to sell at a figure less than that quoted. 

The treasurer’s report showed expendi- 
tures equal to receipts. The report of 
the nominating committee was accepted 
and the following were unanimously 
elected: president, H. C. W. Patterson; 
first vice president, Robert Miner, of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre; 
second vice president, Clarence M. Stick- 
ell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagers- 
town, Md; treasurer, E. J. Eshelman, of 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster. 
Directors: A. T. Collins, Mount Pleasant, 
A. Y. Wagner, Bellefonte, H. V. White, 
Bloomsburg, Griffith Ellis, Indiana, and 
George V. Dayton, Towanda, 


THE CONTROL OF SMUT 


A very constructive address was given 
by Dr. R. S. Kirby, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, on “The Nature and Con- 
trol of Stinking Smut in Wheat.” He 
said that during the past six years in 
Pennsylvania stinking smut had risen 
from a place of obscurity to that of 
being one of the most destructive fun- 
gous pests of wheat. Changes in agri- 
cultural conditions, coupled with neglect 
to practice the proper control measures, 
had allowed this smut to increase so 
extensively that in 1927 it caused the 
destruction of over 1,000,000 bus wheat, 
or an average loss of one bushel per 
acre, a discount loss of approximately 
$280,000, and compelled the installation 
of expensive cleaning machinery to pre- 
vent specky, smelly, nonraising flour un- 
fit for baking. 
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Mr. Kirby said it was caused by a 
minute plant living as a parasite in a 
wheat plant, from which it derived all 
its food. It reproduced by seed, and 
the black mass of smut dust is the seed 
or so-called spore of the minute smut 
plant, one head of smutted wheat con- 
taining sufficient smut to put seed on 
every wheat grain in 40 or 50 bus. He 
said that of recent years smut infesta- 
tion has grown, due to planting being 
delayed in order to avoid the Hessian 
fly. Spores of stinking smut are unable 
to grow in soil having a temperature 
above 68 degrees Fahrenheit, and so the 
later planting of wheat puts the smut 
into the ground under conditions which 
allow it to become more and more de- 
structive. 

Since the Hessian fly can be controlled 
only by late planting, both pests can be 
held in check only by having every 
farmer treat all his seed wheat. The 
first step is to run the seed over a clean- 
ing machine to remove the smut balls; 
the second is to apply a fungicide to kill 
the smut spores adhering to the seed 
coat. The best all-around fungicide is 
high grade copper carbonate applied in 
any, dust-tight mixer. Dr. Kirby said 
that smut treating equipment should be 
regarded as a necessary piece of mill 
equipment. Treating the wheat costs the 
farmer little, and will make the next 
crop grow better and probably increase 
the yield by over a bushel per acre. 

Following Dr. Kirby, H. P. Munroe 
spoke on the mixing of poultry feeds. 
He emphasized the importance of the 
poultry industry in Pennsylvania, where 
it is second only to dairying. 





A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at this opportunity 
to meet many old friends, and called 
attention to the fact that 21 years ago 
he was elected secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ Association, in which posi- 
tion he served until he became secretary 
of the Federation in 1912. 

Reviewing the activities of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Husband dwelt at some length 
upon the efforts being made to improve 
cost accounting methods in use by the 
industry. He stated that two compari- 
son reports had already been published 
by the Federation, giving the per barrel 
cost of manufacture and sale of flour. 
He emphasized the advantage to millers 
in being able to compare their own per- 
formance with that of other millers. He 
criticized the example given on the Penn- 
sylvania millers’ program showing 60c 
bbl as the cost of milling, since figures 
compiled for the Federation covering 
71,000,000 bbls flour indicated a cost of 
$1.04@1.38, or an average of $1.21 for 
this cost. 

Mr. Husband then dwelt on the prac- 
tice of selling flour for long-time deliv- 
ery, and said the Federation was trying 
to secure from millers throughout the 
country a pledge that they would not sell 
flour for delivery more than four months 
in advance. He added that pledges were 
coming in satisfactorily, and it was 
hoped the scheme would ultimately be 
made effective. 

On Thursday afternoon E. K. Hibsh- 
man, assistant to the president of State 
College, spoke with great enthusiasm of 
early agriculture in Pennsylvania. He 


H. C, W. Patterson, Re-elected President of the Pennsylvinia State Millers’ Association 


traced this industry from the first settle- 
ment of the state, and showed the im- 
portance milling had played in Pennsyl- 
vania’s history from the establishment of 
the first grist mill in 1643. 

George A. Stuart, of the bureau of 
markets, Harrisburg, gave a construc- 
tive talk on the use of Pennsylvania soft 
winter wheat flour, the results of a study 
of the consumer demand in 14 cities of 
the state. This survey shows that ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of the house- 
wives bake bread at home, and approxi- 
mately 84 per cent bake their own pas- 
tries. This indicates to what extent mill- 
ers may hope to find a market in Penn- 
sylvania homes. 

Of the 22 per cent who bake bread at 
home, Mr. Stuart pointed out, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent use western milled 
spring wheat and hard winter wheat 
flour, with only 20 per cent using flour 
milled in Pennsylvania, as it was found 
that the Pennsylvania housewives who 
bake pastries did not know that this lat- 
ter type flour was good for this pur- 
pose. Of the 80 per cent who bake pas- 
tries, 45 per cent used highly advertised 
western bread flour, or flour milled from 
strong spring wheat or Kansas hard win- 
ter wheat. Of the 55 per cent who used 
soft winter flour, at least 15 per cent 
used a highly advertised brand milled 
outside the state. The figures are, of 
course, averages, as there is great varia- 
tion among cities. It was also shown 
that in the larger cities more bread flour 
was used for pastries than in the small 
communities. 

The Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture, Mr. Stuart said, has been active 
in trying to create a greater demand for 
home milled products, realizing that the 
mills must be saved for the convenience 
of the farmer. It has assisted the exten- 
sion department of State College in wheat 
improvement, has made milling and bak- 
ing tests to determine the amount of 
spring wheat necessary to mix with the 
soft to stand the punishment of the com- 
mercial bakery, has furnished bread and 
roll recipes to bakers at the convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
and has demonstrated the use of blend- 
ed flour to 16 state institutions. 

Mr. Stuart pointed out that, although 
commercial bakers have absorbed a large 
percentage of the bread market, they 
have barely scratched the surface of the 
pastry trade. Consequently, soft wheat 
millers must look to the housewife for 
increased business. He urged educa 
tional work, with advertising campaigns 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 


At the round table discussion whic!) 
followed, topics close to the interests 01 
the millers were taken up. The first wa 
the urgency of a movement for the pur 
chase only of Pennsylvania flour bh 
state institutions, and it was voted thi! 
the officers should do everything po 
sible to bring about this condition. 1! 
price of 60c bbl for manufacturing a‘ 
administration costs mentioned on thc 
convention program was challenged ! 
many millers, and defended by othe ; 
in an interesting argument. The 0 
come was a plea by Mr. Stuart that 
millers reply to the state’s questionnai 
so that a proper price could be de 
mined. 

S. H. Rogers, of Washington, prese) 
ed the proposition that the Ameri 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Export Corporati 
has to offer. This company has bi 
formed to maintain a satisfactory pr 
for export flour. It must have a su! 
cient percentage of the millers in t 
eastern states as members in order 
operate successfully. It has now be 
in operation about two months, and ' 
paying expenses. Several members t: 
tified to their satisfaction with the c 
poration and said that they have alrea‘ 
been repaid for their investment. 

The banquet was held on Thursd.:: 
evening at the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Dr. B. F. Battin, resident vice presid« 
of the National Surety Co., New Yor: 
talked on “Fighting Financial Frau: 
Following the dinner, nearly all the 
guests listened in to the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney fight, after which they returned to 
the ballroom for dancing. 

The committee reports were delivered 
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on Friday morning. The insurance com- 
mittee, of which C. M. Hutchison is 
chairman, showed that in the milling in- 
dustry the losses in 1926 exceeded those in 
1925 by $500,000. In the first six months 
of 1927 an improvement was shown over 
the preceding year. The report men- 
tioned antifriction bearings as a wel- 
come improvement in milling equipment, 
particularly for elevator head shaft 
bearings. 

The grain adulteration committee, 
Samuel S. Sees, chairman, reiterated the 
sentiments of last year’s report that 
dockage is the most important phase of 
this work, urging that this problem be 
presented to Washington authorities to 
have the grain grades corrected. The re- 
port said that if grain were bought on 
weight, moisture and protein test, it 
would encourage the farmer to have 
clean seed. 

The membership committee, S. S. Sen- 
senig, chairman, submitted a_ report 
which showed 209 active members and 
47 associate members. Since Sept. 1, last 
year, 20 active members and 4 asso- 
ciate members were added, but 15 were 
dropped. The transportation commit- 
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tee, Hubert J. Horan, chairman, report- 
ed that, working with the traffic depart- 
ment of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, a reduction in transit rates 
from Buffalo to Pennsylvania mills was 
secured. 

The report of the State College ad- 
visory committee showed that the situa- 
tion regarding the milling school there 
remains about unchanged. A _ corre- 
spondence course in milling was added 
during the past year, with enrollments 
of miller students from all parts of the 
country and also a one-year special 
course in which milling subjects are giv- 
en in the two semesters. The upbuild- 
ing of the school, with more extensive 
courses for research problems as well as 
educational purposes, was urged. 

C. L. Kimble, milling engineer with 
the Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa., dis- 
cussed the proper way of cleaning wheat 
for manufacture into flour. 

The substance of an address on “Re- 
cent Developments in Flour Mill Fumi- 
gation,” by Stanley W. Bromley, ento- 
mologist for the American Cyanamid 
Sales Co., New York, will be published 
in The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 5. 


Attendance at the Pennsylvania Millers’ Convention 


Landis Levan, Lancaster; H. S. Hunseck- 
er, H. E. Greenawalt, Harrisburg; G. . 
Strayer, York; C. M. Hoffer, Harrisburg; 
Ross H. Rohrer, Curryville; W. K. Har- 
lacker, High Spire; Philip McCrabb, Holtz- 
wood; J. H. McBurney, Cannonsburg; Dr. 
R. S. Kirby, State College; H. C. Robinson, 
Eaton, Ohio; Edgar V. Black, Buffalo; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. W. Patterson, Saltsburg; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Stuart, Harrisburg; C. 
Vv. Benner, E. Forry Zartman, E. K. Zart- 
man, Lititz; Mr. and Mrs. C. L. McGovern, 
Mrs. George Spring, Olean, N. Y; Newton 
Cc. Evans, Chicago; Professor D. W. Dedrick, 
State College; Robert Miner, Wilkes-Barre; 
Thomas Bergner, Newville; A. P. Husband, 
Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Walldorff, 
Olean, N. Y; F. W. Behrens, Canajoharie, 
N. Y; Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Fredenburg, 
Muncy. 

J. A. Barnes, Mrs. J. A. Barnes, Muncy; 
W. B. Phillip, Chambersburg; J. Russell 
Smith, Muncy; S. H. Rogers, F. A. Karr, 
Washington; Stanley Kline, Boonesboro, Md; 
Hal Reynolds, Atlanta, Ga; E. C. Bechtel, 
West Leesport; D. L. Cook, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Cc. M. Stickell, Hagerstown, Md; P. J. Mar- 
tin, Albert B. Carey, Philadelphia; C. E. 
Vermilya, Muncy; Miss Ethel Hall, Hunting- 
ton; J. L. Pennock, H. M. Long, Avondale; 
Elmer Ellis, Indiana; H, E. Dye, Turbot- 
ville. 

H. R. Reigel, Durham; R. S. Kirby, C. J. 
Jordan, W. Bressler, State College; Hon. 
John S. Fisher, Harrisburg; W. B. Lehman, 
W. B. Lehman, Jr., Hagerstown, Md; Cleon 
H. Hoover, Akron; John D. Grehbill, Flor- 
ence Grehbill, Harrisburg; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Y. Wagner, Bellefonte; Griffith Ellis, Indi- 
ana; Stewart Stofflet, Penn Argyl; J. P. 


Coolidge, Easton; C. M. Hutchison, Harris-,. 


burg; C. F. Strickler, Lebanon; L. G. West, 
Philadelphia; J. B. Curry, Elmira, N. Y; 
Dr. B. F. Battin, New York; John Hoffa, 
Cyrus Hoffa, Wilkes-Barre; P. M. Brooks, 
Chestertown; Paul M. Seaman, Glenside; 
Lester M. Kahn, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; R. 
M. Hartzell, Chalfonte; C. C. Gumpert, New 
Bethlehem. 

R. V. Harper, Mrs. R. V. Harper, Pitts- 
burgh; W. S. Lauster, Mrs. W. 8S. Lauster, 
Yatesboro; H. K. Greybill, Hoffer; Hubert 
J. Horan, Philadelphia; D. J. Overholt, 
Easton; B. F. Isenberg, Huntington; George 
Godshall, Bangor; H. H. Richardson, Buf- 
falo, N. Y; 8S. 8S. Sensenig, Lancaster; C. 
L. Kimmel, Mrs. C. L. Kimmel, Muncy; 
c. F. Ehrhart, Hanover; W. T. Knect, Lock 
Haven; H. D. Munroe, State College; Fred 
Sickman, Pequea; L. E. Groessman, T. L. 
Obhen, New York; Ben Kefner, J. W. Bark- 
er, W. S. Barker, Harrisburg; E. K. Hibsh- 
man, State College; H. J. Lerch, Treichlers; 
R. H. Lansdale, Sandy Springs, Md; P. M. 
Brooks, Chestertown, Md; A. R. Selby, Ger- 
mantown, Md, 

S. S. Sees, Williamsport; A. S. Harris, 
New York; M. B. McFeeley, Philadelphia; 
S. H. Hershey, York; H. M. Zartman, Lan- 
caster; George V. Dayton, Mrs. George V. 
Dayton, Towanda; E. 8S. Millard, Kingston; 
Edmund Thomas, Buffalo; W. B. Barnitz 
Carlisle; N. Luigg, New Oxford; J. EB. 
Hoover, Roaring Springs; Miss L. M. Barnes, 
New York; E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster; John 
D. Greybill, Harrisburg; W. M. Yearick, 
Bethlehem; A. T. Collins, Mount Pleasant; 


’ 


H. K. Ferguson, Chicago; Edward Kline, 
Boonesboro; S. A. Barshinger, Red Lion; 
R. A. Lieby, Williamsport; A. H. Shuey, 
Annville; E. H. Libbey, Washington; F. C. 
Bechtel, Pottstown; H. Appanzeller, 
Chambersburg. 








TENNESSEE FLOUR MILL 
EFFECTS REORGANIZATION 


Nasnvitte, Tenn. — The Gallatin 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., with $50,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated, and will 
operate the plant of the old company 
of the same name. The latter went into 
bankruptcy some time ago and was pur- 
chased by the Franklin (Ky.) Mills Co. 
Members of this company have organized 
the new Gallatin Milling Co. 

W. B. Douglas, Franklin, Ky., is 
president; E. T. Meador, Scottsville, 
Ky., vice president; W. S. Brown, Gal- 
latin, secretary-treasurer. J. T. Fergu- 
son, Franklin, Ky., will be business man- 
ager, and will move to Gallatin. The 
plant has a daily capacity of 200 bbls 
flour and a daily blending output of 
500 bbls. JouHNn LEIPER. 





NORTH DAKOTA CORN CROP 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—General frosts 
the past few nights have brought to an 
end the 1927 growing season in North 
Dakota, according to Paul C. Newman, 
agricultural statistician, Grand Forks. 
Corn in North Dakota which was past 
serious damage by frost on Sept. 20 was 
50 per cent. Had there been no general 
frost until Oct. 1 it is estimated that 80 
per cent of the crop would have ma- 
tured. North Dakota’s total corn crop 
this year is about 3,300,000 bus more 
than last, but still much below average. 
Average yields for all crops are slightly 
higher than the Sept. 1 report. 

Due to the late season, the amount of 
fall plowing completed up to Sept. 15 
was much less than a year ago, and also 
was below average. 


J. K. MULLEN VACATES 
COLORADO PRESIDENCY 


Denver, Cotro—J. K. Mullen retired 
last week from the presidency of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., which 
he founded in 1885. He had served con- 
tinuously for 42 years. He is succeeded 
by his son-in-law, Oscar Malo, who has 
been vice president for many years. 
After vacating the presidency of his 
company, Mr. Mullen was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors. John L. 
Dower succeeds Mr. Malo as vice presi- 
dent. Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors: C. L. Hel- 
ler, secretary; Ralph W. Kelly, treas- 
urer; Stephen Knight, trustee; Edmond 
M. Ryan, general manager; J. L. Dower, 
assistant general manager. 

The following executive committee was 
selected: Herbert E. Johnson, Stephen 
Knight, C. E. Williams, R. G. Brecken- 
ridge and George H. Work. 

Mr. Mullen plans a trip of indefinite 
duration in Europe. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
did a gross business of $54,000,000 in the 
year ending June 30, 1927. It now con- 
trols more than a score of flour mills in 
Colorado, Kansas, Utah and Idaho. 





SMALL FROST DAMAGE 
TO SOUTHWESTERN CORN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Freezing weather, 
which occurred the first part of last 
week, did little damage to corn in the 
Southwest. 

In Kansas, approximately 90 per cent 
of the crop was matured beyond frost 


danger, and it is likely that the earlier 
government estimate of a 175,000,000-bu 
crop will be nearly realized. J. C. Moh- 
ler, secretary of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, set a figure of 170,000,000 
two days after the most severe freeze. 

Little damage was done in Nebraska, 
either. George Munroe, state hail ad- 
juster, who had made an extensive trip 
through the state prior to the freeze, 
stated that, with the exception of a few 
scattered fields, the crop was out of 
danger. 

In Missouri, although frosts were not 
as severe as in the other southwestern 
states, the corn was more immature, and 
it is extremely likely that losses are 
heavier. The weekly Missouri crop bul- 








Cert PLORS 
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W HAT the judges described as an “al- 

most perfect loaf” was made by 
Ella Kooda, of Buhl, Minn., and entered 
in the home baked bread competition at 
the Minnesota State Fair. She won first 
prize. She is shown, with the celebrated 
loaf, in the above picture. 








letin states that the bulk of the crop in 
the Ozarks was beyond danger, as was 
also the northwestern Missouri crop, but 
that in the eastern part of the state, a 
week to 10 days was necessary to mature 
it beyond frost danger. 





LARGE TEXAS ACREAGE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—With only a 
normal amount of moisture, the panhan- 
dle district of Texas will become a real 
factor in the wheat market of the world 
in 1928. This is the opinion of Walter 
Barlow, general manager of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas. 5 

According to Mr. Barlow, the total 
acreage of 26 panhandle counties shows 
an increase of 66 per cent since 1924, 
when the area, was 900,000 acres. In 
1925 the acreage was 1,000,000, in 1926 
1,300,000, and in 1928 indications are that 
it will be 1,500,000 acres. 





CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The Champion 
Animal Food Co., Minneapolis, Lewis F. 
Bolser, president, has opened a branch 
at Los Angeles, and is opening others 
in Seattle and Detroit. The company 
has 21,000 square feet of space in the 
Northwestern Terminal Building, Minne- 
apolis, but has leased property next to the 
Cream of Wheat Building on which it 
will probably build its own plant next 
year. 





STONEWALL JACKSON DEAD 

New Orteans, La.—Stonewall Jack- 
son, long identified with the local grain 
trade, as well as other industries, died 
Sept. 16 at his summer home at Pass 
Christian, Miss., after a long illness. Mr. 
Jackson was a director of the Canal 
Bank & Trust Co., and was interested in 
the warehouse and green coffee business 
in addition to taking an active part in 
the grain trade. 
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ASKS DISCONTINUANCE 
OF INDEMNITY LETTERS 


Joseph V. Lane, Export Agent of the Millers’ 
National Federation, Finds “Immoral and 
Illegal” Practice Still in Use 


In a letter issued from the office of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Joseph V. 
Lane, export agent of the Federation, 
says that recently it has been brought 
to his attention that the practice of giv- 
ing steamship lines letters of indemnity 
for clean ocean bills of lading on flour 
shipments when the records at seaboard 
show the flour to be damaged when de- 
livered to the ship is being continued in 
spite of all that has been said on the 
subject. He asks the co-operation of all 
millers in bringing this practice to an 
end. Mr. Lane says: 

“When shipments arrive at foreign des- 
tination damaged, and claim is presented 
to the steamship line by the consignees, 
the steamship lines deny liability and 
produce a guaranty given by the shipper 
holding them free from liability for issu- 
ing a clean bill of lading for damaged 
flour, thereby divulging to the consignee 
that the flour was damaged when deliv- 
ered to the ship at the American sea- 
board. When clean bills of lading are 
issued, the assumption is that there was 
no damage to flour at seaboard, and 
claim is necessarily filed against the ship, 
whereas the exceptions that should ap- 
pear on the ocean bill of lading denote 
the damages for which the rail carrier 
is responsible. 

“The consignee’s legal position is that 
he is not a party to the guaranty given 
the steamship line; that he has purchased 
a clean bill of lading and, therefore, he 
can enforce his rights against the ship, 
which the ship must recognize, and their 
recourse is against the shipper whose 
guaranty they hold. 

“At the recent conference of the 
Comite Maritime International, held at 
Amsterdam, the important question of 
the issuance of letters of indemnity 
against clean bills of lading was thor- 
oughly discussed and the following reso- 
lution adopted: 

“The conference, bearing in mind that 
the unimpaired credit of the bill of lad- 
ing as a document of title to the goods 
is essential to international commerce, 
and considering that one of the purposes 
of the convention upon bills of lading 
was to enhance the credit which shipping 
documents ought to possess, put upon 
record the unanimous agreement of the 
meeting as to the necessity of protecting 
this paramount interest against any 
abuse in practice either by letters of 
guaranty or otherwise; views with satis- 
faction the joint endeavors agreed on 
between shipowners, underwriters, and 
other interested parties in England and 
other countries with the object of finding 
a remedy for the evil; hopes that with 
the aid of the International Shipping 
Conference and International Chambers 
of Commerce those parties will arrive at 
satisfactory solutions; instructs the Per- 
manent Bureau to follow what is done; 
and further in the event of the inter- 
ested parties not themselves succeeding 
in devising satisfactory solutions without 
international legislation, instructs the bu- 
reau to appoint a subcommittee to exam- 
ine and consider the various suggestions 
to that end which have been made during 
the session of the conference, or may be 
made elsewhere, and to submit a report 
to the next conference of the C. M. I’ 

“In my annual report to the Millers’ 
National Federation on May 19 and 20, 
I pointed out that the practice of mill- 
ers giving steamship lines guaranties for 
clean bills of lading was an immoral 
and illegal practice, and should be dis- 
continued. The same results can be ob- 
tained by allowing the exceptions to go 
on the bill of lading, and if the banks 
object to paying shipper’s draft by rea- 
son of the exceptions on the bill of 
lading, the shipper can then give the 
banks a guaranty holding them harmless 
by reason of their paying the drafts, in 
view of the exceptions on the bill of 
lading. 

“There have been times when the ship, 
refusing to pay claims by reason of the 
fact that it held shipper’s guaranty, was 
sued, not on the contract, but in fraud 
for issuing a false bill of lading.” 
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American Bakers Association in Convention at Chicago 


Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The vanguard of the army of 
bakers and allied tradesmen in attend- 
ance this week at the thirtieth annual 
convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation began arriving here the middle 
of last week. They came in advance to 
attend the Dempsey-Tunney prize fight, 
and remained for the convention. The 
crowd was augmented Sunday by the ar- 
rival of a special train from New York, 
and delegations from other’ eastern 
points, the Northwest and the South- 
west. The special from New York was 
in charge of George Reuter, vice presi- 
dent of the Malt-Diastase Co., and con- 
sisted of five Pullmans, a club car and 
a diner. On it were 70 bakers and allied 
trades representatives. 

The early trains on Sept. 26 brought 
a great influx of conventionites, and 
others are constantly arriving. All day 
Monday the registration desks were 
crowded, and apparently the attendance 
is larger than was expected. 

The real work of the convention did 
not start until today, although several 
meetings were held Monday, notably a 
joint session of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Association and 
the board of directors of the American 
Institute of Baking. This was a closed 
session, executive in nature, at which 
President Henry Stude presented to the 
governors his plans for the convention, 
which were approved. 


BAKERS HOLD FIRST MEETING 


The initial meeting of bakers was in 
the form of a luncheon, for bakers only, 
in the Louis XVI Room of the Sherman 
Hotel. Each baker who attended the 
luncheon had been provided in advance 
with a ticket indicating the table at 
which he was to be seated, and at every 
table one man was appointed a captain, 
who saw that all those in his group be- 
came acquainted with one another. 

There was no speaking at this meeting, 
but Mr. Stude presided and called on as 
many captains of the tables as time per- 
mitted to introduce those bakers seated 
with them to the gathering at large. 

Mr. Stude outlined the program of the 
convention, and pointed out the neces- 
sity of all bakers attending every session. 
He explained the purposes of the pro- 
gram, and the good that was hoped to 
come from the convention. 

Music was furnished by the Bakers’ 
Quartette, which actually consisted of 
approximately a dozen, and the meeting 
was considered a very fitting one with 
which to start the work of the conven- 
tion. Immediately after adjournment 
the first session of the house of delegates 
was called to order. 


ALLIED TRADESMEN MEET 


While the bakers were holding their 
luncheon, the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry also had luncheon and held 
the organization’s annual meeting. Paul 
M. Chapman, of Chicago, president, said 
the idea of meeting at that time was 
to prevent the salesmen from carrying 
away any of their baker customers and 
preventing them from attending their 
own special meeting. Mr. Chapman paid 
a tribute to the work done by Mr. Stude 
during the past year, and asked the al- 
lied tradesmen to do everything in their 
power to make the convention a success 
by seeing to it that their bakery custom- 
ers were in the convention hall at all 
sessions. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary, read his 
report for the year, which showed the 
association to be developing and .n a 
healthy financial condition. Harry A. 
Lockwood asked that a silent toast be 
drunk in memory of the members of the 
association who had died during the past 
year. 

The principal speaker at the meeting 
was C. A. Tupper, president of the In- 
ternational Trade Press Association, who 
touched on his experiences in Europe, 
and afterward as a captain of engineers 
with the Japanese army during the siege 
of Port Arthur. From his army experi- 
ences Mr. Tupper returned to this coun- 
try and went to work again with the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in 
eharge of trade development. 

In his talk on salesmanship Mr. Tup- 


per predicted that the next three years 
would be a period of intense competi- 
tion, and urged manufacturers to de- 
velop their sales end as they had mass 
production. Otherwise, he said, it would 
be a survival of the fittest. Salesman- 
ship, he said, in the last analysis con- 
sisted of a few fundamentals which 
every one knew, but which few put into 
real practice. 

Ellis Baum, past president of the as- 
sociation, said there was a lot of work 
to be done for the baking industry which 
enly the allied tradesmen could do. 

Paul Esselborn, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, brought in a report, 
which was accepted by acclamation. This 
action made Joe Lee, The Fleischmann 
Co., president; J. G. Parry, Procter & 
Gamble Co., vice president; C. H. Van 
Cleef, American Diamalt Co., secretary- 
treasurer; Murray K. Guthrie, Minne- 
—_— William N. Ellwood, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill, and Albert 
Klopfer, Bakers Weekly, New York, di- 
rectors. 

Gordon Smith, the veteran baker of 
Mobile, Ala., and “daddy” of the allied 
trades association, inducted the new of- 
ficers and directors into office. He com- 
plimented the allied tradesmen on the 
improvement in their personnel during 
the last few years, saying they were now 
always welcome visitors at conventions 
and elsewhere. 


THE MEETING OF DELEGATES 


At the first meeting of the house of 
delegates since the new federation plan 
of organization was adopted, there were 
delegates from New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, southern district, Nebraska, Rocky 
Mountain district, Iowa, Texas, Potomac 
States, Washington, Oregon, Inland 
Empire, Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Canada, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Japan. 

Mr. Stude called the meeting to order. 
With him at the officers’ table sat the 
following past presidents: Frank R. 


Shepard, George F. Clarke, Mark Bredin, 
Gordon Smith, R. K. Stritzinger, L. F. 
Bolser and L. J. Schumaker. Mr. Schu- 
maker became chairman of the meeting. 
Mr. Stude, he said, had accomplished 
more and traveled farther than any 
other official of the association. Others 
spoke of Mr. Stude’s work with praise 
of corresponding warmth. Those who 
doubted the possibility of putting the 
federation plan into effective working 
order now had their doubts entirely dis- 
pelled. 

On the credentials committee were ap- 
pointed Gordon Smith, L. A. Wehle and 
Gerard R. Williams, who reported as to 
delegates’ privileges and voting power. 
As governors to fill the terms of nine re- 
tiring governors, the following were nom- 
inated by state or group delegations, and 
elected by unanimous vote: Pennsyl- 
vania, S. S. Watters; New York, M. Lee 
Marshall; Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, Roy Jordan; Iowa, Charles Al- 
stadt; Southwest, consisting of Texas 
and Arkansas, George Schepps; Potomac 
States, L. A. Schillinger and Glen O 
Garber; Northwest, consisting of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, 
Wallace A. MacPherson; and as delegate 
at large, Gordon Smith. 

Mr. Stude reported in detail concern- 
ing the work done by him during the 
past year, saying he had traveled to all 
parts of the country in order to ascer- 
tain whether a strong national organiza- 
tion was wanted and what bakers pro- 
posed to do about it. He said he had 
discovered that there was a strong de- 
mand for a virile organization, though 
many complained that association work 
seemed to lack definiteness of program. 
Therefore he had decided to make the 
association a service organization, with 
the national body analogous to a factory, 
the state associations to distributors, and 
bakers to buyers. The biggest “sore fin- 
ger” discovered on all his wanderings, 
he said, centered about trade relations, 
free bread, coupons, etc. 

The general session on Tuesday fore- 
noon was like a national political con- 
vention, with accredited delegates under 
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CARTOON IN PUNCH PICTURES “THE 
BATTLE OF THE BREADS” 
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John Bull (watching fight between the White Hope and Basher Brown): “Until 
this scientific scrap is over, I must starve or eat what I like.” 














state banners. The hall was filled to 
overflowing, indicating the success of the 
Federation plan. Mr. Stude called the 
roll by states, some of which had the 
largest delegations ever present at a 
national meeting. 

J. C. M. Kerslake, London, president 
of the British bakers’ association, brought 
greetings from Great Britain. 

“On the association’s thirtieth birth- 
day,” Mr. Stude said, “it is time to take 
stock, see what has been accomplished, 
and where the industry is headed. The 
bakery has changed from a neighborhood 
convenience to a public necessity. While 
not taking credit for increased consump- 
tion of commercially baked goods, it is 
significant that this has taken place in 
the association’s lifetime, and all the men 
responsible have been, or still are, mem- 
bers of it. To progress further, how- 
ever, a national campaign must be un- 
dertaken, but first bakers must develop 
a quality consciousness, improve their 
merchandising methods and evolve some 
plan for the adjustment of trade dis- 
putes.” 

Exchange of bread or the return of 
stales, Mr. Stude estimated, cost the 
bakers of the United States $15,000,000 
annually, while one tenth of this, ex- 
pended in the right way, would elevate 
the industry to the position it should 
occupy. Mere cheapness, he said, had 
never proven an attraction in itself, but 
any outstanding product had always 
made its bid for public favor on quality. 

The meeting was one of the most im- 
pressive ever held by bakers in this 
country. It is freely predicted that this 
is the turning point in the association’s 
career, and that at last it is headed in 
the right direction. 

SALES PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 


Among the outstanding features of the 
convention are the sessions held by the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association, of 
which Harry Fawcett is chairman. All 
phases of bakery sales work, whether in 
wholesale or retail shops, are being 
thoroughly discussed. 

The bases of these sessions are the 
answers which have been prepared to 
101 questions promulgated by the organi- 
zation within recent weeks and sent 
broadcast to the industry. These ques- 
tions were divided into groups, and com- 
mittees had previously been appointed 
to prepare suitable answers to them. 

The first meeting to consider sales 
problems was held this afternoon, and 
the initial subject considered was “The 
Need of a Sales Policy.” The committee 
which had prepared the answers to this 
question was composed of Richard W. 
Wahl, chairman, of the Whiteside Bak- 
ery Co., Louisville, Ky., P. A. Dauterive, 
the Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
J. T. McCarthy, Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, and Charles Casto, 
General Baking Co., New York. 

The next question considered was “A 
Good Sales Organization.” The commit- 
tee in charge of this consisted of W. S 
Allison, Quality Bakeries of America, 
New York, chairman, C. W. Williams, 
the Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
Ky., Ellis Baum, Bakeries Service Cor- 
poration, New York, Edward W. Kaul- 
back, the Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, J. G. Luniak, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, and Frank Condon, 
Condon Baking Co., Charleston, S. C. 

“Bakery Advertising,” the next sub- 
ject discussed, was in charge of the fol- 
lowing committee: Elmer E. Cline, Con- 
tinental Bakeries Corporation, New 
York, chairman, Murray K. Guthrie, 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis. 
Alex Osborne, Barton-Durstine-Osborne, 
Buffalo, Walter D. Warrick, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, Traver E. Smith, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, Julius 
Schepps, Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas, and Walter H. Dietz, 
Dolly Madison Baking Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Before this session adjourned a skit 
entitled “The Loading Dock” was en- 
acted in which actual conditions fre- 
quently encountered by bakeries were 
portrayed. It was presented by selected 
and experienced salesmen. 

Another session will be conducted by 
the sales association on Wednesday 
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1,800-BBL PLANT OF 
ST. PAUL MILL BURNS 


A Mill of St. Paul Milling Co. Destroyed on 
Sept. 25—Loss Set at $450,000— 
Partly Covered by Insurance 


Mrinneapouis, Minn. — Fire, believed 
to have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion, destroyed the A Mill of the St. 
Paul Milling Co. on Sept. 25. An ad- 
joining elevator also burned. The com- 
pany’s B Mill was unharmed. 

The mill, a frame structure with as- 
bestos sheeting, was valued at $350,000, 
and its equipment and contents, which 
included a quantity of wheat and flour, 
were worth $100,000. Most of the loss 
was covered by insurance, A. H. Flem- 
ing, president, said. 

The A Mill had a capacity of 1,800 
bbls. The B Mill, which remains, is of 
800 bbls capacity. 

Future plans of the company have not 
been announced. 








morning, and the first thing considered 


will be the Pennsylvania Survey, particu- 
larly its method, its results and its adap- 
tation to any state. 

On the final day of the convention the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association will 
present a plan for the sale of bakery 
products, which will offer concrete inci- 
dents for the practical benefit of both 
wholesale and retail bakers. 

The American Institute of Baking has 
a unique display of bread in the lobby 
of the hotel. In the center is a pyramid, 
made of sheaves of the different varieties 
of wheat grown on the American con- 
tinent. Surrounding it, in showcases, 
are exhibited samples of breads from all 
over the world. The loaves and rolls are 
of various shapes and sizes, and come 
from Holland, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Cuba and dozens of other places. The 
exhibit was arranged by Miss Jean K. 
Rich, of the institute. 

A special luncheon was given for the 
ladies on Monday noon, followed by 
bridge. This affair was in charge of 
Mrs. Paul M. Chapman, assisted by the 
wives of local allied tradesmen. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president, H. C. 
Vogtel, assistant treasurer and southern 
sales manager, L. O. Gottschick, Iowa 
and Illinois representative, W. H. Rowe, 
southern Ohio, and C. V. Mendenhall, 
Indiana and Michigan representatives, 
respectively, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, visited friends 
at the convention. 

Fred E. Goodrich, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, St. Louis, 
spent several days at the convention. 

Among other Kansas bakers present 
were H. C. Brinkman, Lawrence, presi- 
dent, and J. S. Chase, Topeka, secretary, 
of the state association. 

Among out-of-town representatives 
present for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, were Guy M. 
Hardenbergh, general manager, A. R. 
Sasse, chemist, W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis 
manager, and E. J. Long. 

Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, visited friends at the convention. 

H. L. Beecher, president, J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager, and George W. 
Haynes, manager cereal department, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
are taking in the convention and, inci- 
dentally, had a sales conference with 
their district representatives. Those 
present were J. N. Claybrook, New 
York, F. W. Lund, Philadelphia, George 
A. Daut, Ohio, John J. McCarthy, In- 
diana, J. B. Ellis, Michigan, C. A. Ward, 
Illinois, G. W. Wagstaff and Charles E. 
Arthur, Wisconsin, and J. A. Swindell, 
Pittsburgh. 





OBJECT TO BAKERY PLANT 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Residents of the 
Park Avenue-Lake Street district, Min- 
neapolis, early this week registered op- 
position to the proposed rezoning to al- 
low the Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
to erect a plant in that location. The 
city planning commission, before which 
they appeared, took the matter under 
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advisement. It was pointed out that the 
industry would employ more than 100 
persons, and that the building would be 
of ornamental design and set back 50 
feet from Park Avenue. However, the 
opposition claimed that there would be 
an odor, that truck traffic would disturb 
the neighborhood, and that if one such 
concession were made the whole area 
might become industrial instead of resi- 
dential. 





DEATH OF MICHAEL BAKER, 
WELL KNOWN IN PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcGuH, Pa.—Michael A. Baker, 
aged 77, father of the 7 Baker Brothers 
of Pittsburgh and founder of the busi- 
ness, died at the home of his son, Nich- 
olas J. Baker, at McKees Rocks, Sept. 
21. Mr. Baker had attended the annual 
outing of the firm on the previous Satur- 
day, and was in excellent spirits. On 
his way home he was taken ill, and grad- 
ually grew worse until death ensued. 

He was a native of Germany and set- 
tled in Pittsburgh when a youth, later 
engaging in the baking business. His 
wife died a number of years ago. The 
surviving sons are Louis J., Michael J., 
Nicholas J., Sylvester J., Frank J., Wil- 
liam H. and Herman A. There also is 
one daughter. 

The funeral was held on Sept. 24 and 
was largely attended, the floral tributes 
being especially numerous. Up to the 
last Mr. Baker was a daily visitor at the 
bakery, and often helped out in an 
emergency. He was able to put younger 
men to shame at his quickness in mak- 
ing bakery products. 





EXPECTS IMPROVED GERMAN 
DEMAND FOR IMPORTED FLOUR 


Lonvpon, Eno.—A visitor from Ham- 
burg, in London recently, confirmed the 
information that the quality of the Ger- 
man wheat crop had suffered from ex- 
cessive rains since harvest, and said that 
German millers were experiencing diffi- 
culty in making a satisfactory quality of 
flour from their home grown wheat. As 
a result of these conditions, he thought 
demand for American and Canadian 
flour was likely to improve. 





DEATH OF F. C. ORTHWEIN, 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN DEALER 


Sr. Louis, Mo—Frederick C. Orth- 
wein, president of the William D. Orth- 
wein Grain Co. and widely known as a 
leading St. Louis business man and finan- 
cier, died last week at the age of 57. In 
addition to his grain business, Mr. Orth- 
wein was a director of several other in- 
stitutions, including Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. 





NEW YORK BAKERS AT GOLF 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., held its monthly golf tournament 
at the Westchester Biltmore Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., through the courtesy 
of Walter D. Phillips and Frederic H. 
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Frazier, two of the members. Some 60 
took part in the tournament, playing 
both in the morning and afternoon. Aft- 
erwards nearly all the competitors 
stayed for dinner. 

The winners in the various classes were 
as follows: class A, A. A. Clark, Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau and G. Warren Wheel- 
er; class B, W. R. Morris, J. W. Kuhne 
and J. A. Lee; class C, W. D. Bleier, 
G. E. Lamb and M. Lee Marshall; class 
D, George Getzoff, E. O. Challenger and 
Farrar Tilney. 





TO SETTLE PROTEIN DISPUTES 

Committees have been. named by the 
Northwest Cereal Chemists’ Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis 
to co-operate with each other in regard 
to disputes as to the protein content of 
wheat. Julius Hendel, of the Cargill 
Elevator Co., is chairman of the chem- 
ists’ committee, and J. H. Stadon, of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
heads the Chamber of Commerce group. 
The plan is to take a, 10-probe sample 
of wheat. One sample will be sent to the 
state laboratory and one to each of two 
public laboratories, the aye of the three 
taken to govern. 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE TOURNAMENT 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Produce Ex- 
change golf tournament was held at the 
Knollwood Country Club, White Plains, 
on Sept. 22. L. A. Viviano won the 
Barber Cup, which is competed for over 
36 holes. In the 18-hole competition 
there were four tied with a net score of 
76. They drew for prizes, with the re- 
sult that Wilfred Rosar, T, R. Van Bos- 
kerck, Gerald F. Earle and W. C. Dun- 
can were placed in the order named. 
The Kickers’ Handicap was won by L. 
E. Broenniman, and the foursomes win- 
ners were Ray Kilthau and G. C. Hal- 
sted, Jr. 





LARGER PENNSYLVANIA ACREAGE 

PuiwapvetpHia, Pa. — Pennsylvania 
farmers have stated their intention of 
seeding a winter wheat acreage 12 per 
cent greater than the planting last fall, 
according to the state department of 
agriculture, Harrisburg. The intended 
acreage this fall, however, is 13,000 less 
than the plantings intended for the fall 
of 1926, when unfavorable weather con- 
ditions interfered. 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 


Oct. Final 
213 205 
282 275 
266 272 
214 225 
268 281 
196 215 
218 222 
203 208 
363 356 
242 86233 
eee 245 269 199 156 152 158 
BUEM so 5'¢.0 273 294 307 322 345 352 
BORG wdc 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
BRED: ila 265 271 290 300 330 330 


Average. 265 263 250 252 250 251 
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RESTAURATEURS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Opinion Expressed That Restaurants Should 
Bake Their Own Sweet Goods—Other 
Food Problems Discussed 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—The ninth annual conven- 
tion and exposition of the National Res- 
taurant Association opened on Sept. 26 
in Buffalo for a five-day session. George 
M, Stoughton, St. Paul, president of the 
association, said in his annual report that 
the greatest need of the association was 
a research department such as other in- 
dustries had established. 

A number of exhibits are grouped in 
booths in the convention hall, and are 
known as the Restaurant’s World’s Fair. 
J. O. Mills, Columbus, Ohio, former pres- 
ident of the association, said that never 
has the association had so many and such 
fine exhibits. An inspection of them fol- 
lowed the opening address, and on Mon- 
day evening the president’s ball and re- 
ception took place. 

Today’s program included a general 
discussion of problems encountered in 
restaurants and addresses on various 
phases of organization work by visiting 
speakers. A suggested revision of the 
association’s constitution so as to allow 
the admission of Canadians as members, 
and the proposed removal of the head- 
quarters office to Chicago were discussed 
this afternoon. 

The four major subjects under con- 
sideration at this morning’s session were: 

Does it pay to bake your own pastry? 

How can a restaurateur most profit- 
ably spend money for advertising? 

Should a restaurant feature health 
menus ? 

How to keep in tune with changing 
trend of the times. 

These subjects were taken up by the 
entire membership. It was generally 
agreed that pastry baked by a hotel or 
restaurant chef helped the prestige of 
the house and held customers. 

M. A. McCarrnry. 


WORLD WHEAT CROP 6 PER 
CENT ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1927 wheat 
production, as reported by 32 countries 
of the Northern Hemisphere, is estimat- 
ed at 2,963,000,000 bus, compared with 
1,793,000,000 in 1926, an increase of 6 
per cent. 








PRICE OF ENGLISH BREAD 
LOWER THAN FOR TWO YEARS 
Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 27.—(Special Ca- 

ble)—The price of English bread has 

been reduced to 9d per quartern loaf. 

This is the lowest price for two years. 

C. F. G. Ratkes, 





RUSSIAN GRAIN OF GOOD QUALITY 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The quality of 
the new grain crop. in Russia is better 
than last year’s, according to a statement 
in Economic Life, based on preliminary 
information supplied by the state grain 
inspection service. The percentage of 
impurity content for all crops is report- 
ed as insignificant. 


WORLD BARLEY YIELD LARGER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reports from 29 Northern Hemi- 
sphere countries, representing about 75 
per cent of the total world production, 
show a total barley yield this year of 
1,132,896,000 bus, an increase of 5.8 per 
cent over that of 1926. 





INCREASE IN WORLD RYE PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to re- 
ports reaching the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, production of rye in 
1927, as reported by 21 countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere, is forecast at 
765,000,000 bus, compared with 685,000,- 
000 in 1926. 





WINS PRIZES AT STATE FAIR 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bakery products 
made from the Arnold Milling Co.’s 
Thoro-bread flour last week won both the 
first and second prizes at the Kansas 
State Fair held at Hutchinson. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


A steady and fairly satisfactory de- 
mand continues for spring wheat flour. 
Last week bookings totaled about 130 
per cent of mills’ capacity. While sales 
ordinarily are heavier at this season, the 
present situation appears satisfactory to 
millers, who appreciate the steady flow 
of orders and are mostly in favor of 
short-time bookings. Sales are not for 
four or five months ahead, as formerly. 
Millers hesitate about quoting figures for 
deferred shipment, due to uncertainty 
about millfeed prices and the probability 
that premiums on cash wheat will con- 
tinue high. 

Baking Trade.—The rank and file of 
the medium-sized bakers of the country 
have not as yet bought any great quan- 
tity of spring wheat flour. They still 
have enough old bookings to care for 
their immediate needs, and are contented 
to hold off on new commitments, To 
date this has proven a wise course for 
them to pursue. On this account north- 
western millers anticipate a continuance 
of the present satisfactory volume of 
business instead of a deluge of buying 
for a fortnight to take care of the entire 
year. This should obviate carrying 
charges and cancellations which have 
menaced the past year. 

Big Buyers’ Purchases.—Big flour buy- 
ers have made some purchases, but these 
have not been nearly as large as in pre- 
vious years. Probably all of them have 
made one or two large purchases, but in 
cases where they formerly had 500,000 
or 600,000 bbls flour on their books they 
now are more likely to have about 200,- 
000. 

Shipping Directions.—Mills report ship- 
ping directions as fair to good, but not 
sufficiently plentiful to promise a per- 
ceptible increase in production. Those 
buyers who still are committed on last 
year’s contracts are devoting most of 
their attention to cleaning these up. 

Demand for Clears—Some mills report 
themselves oversold on clears, while 
others note a restricted demand. Sev- 
eral are selling about all that they can 
produce, eastern markets showing par- 
ticular interest. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 27 Year ago 

CONE ocivecsceseds $7.45 @7.85 $8.00@8.30 
Standard patent ..... 6.55@7.40 7.70@8.10 
Second patent ....... 6.50@7.20 7.50@7.90 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.45@6.75 17.10@7.25 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.55 6.60@6.80 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@5.00 4.15@56.00 
Whole wheat ........ 6.90@7.10 7.10@7.20 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 6.45@6.55 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


A reasonable business is being done 
in semolinas, and all mills participated 
last week. Choice durum wheat, with 
high protein content, is reported to be 
scarce. Because of this some durum 
millers believe that, as concerns prices, 
they have reached a period which corre- 
sponds with the latter part of November 
last year, when the heavy booking was 
done. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 314c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 
3%%,c; special and fancy patent, 34@ 
33%%c; No. 3, 3%ce. 

In the week ending Sept, 24, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 90,- 
032 bbls durum products, compared with 
76,413 in the previous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Sept. 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-24 ...... 460,800 332,653 72 
Previous week ., 460,800 289,286 63 
WOOF BBO .cccoce 529,200 326,965 62 
Two years ago... 522,000 331,387 63 
Three years ago. 559,800 259,728 46 
Four years ago.. 561,100 299,815 54 
Five years ago... 546,000 436,600 78 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,150 last week, none in 
the previous week, 2,198 a year ago, and 
2,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-24 ...... 296,700 189,546 64 
Previous week .. 410,700 272,013 66 
Year ago ....... 423,840 254,227 60 
Two years ago... 459,540 325,543 71 
Three years ago. 424,890 285,062 67 
Four years ago.. 324,840 214,765 66 
Five years ago... 375,240 243,011 65 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Aug. 27 73 73,450 250,424 231,027 3,491 54 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


3 73 73,450 244,717 230,874 8,077 2,799 
10 64 66,400 216,290 208,727 2,536 6,224 
17 63 68,450 272,013 458,072 3,471 10,614 
24 45 49,450 189,546 168,521 6,765 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Sept. 24, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-c—Output—7" --Exports— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 930 1,020 3 
Bt. POR .osecy 48 41 2 
Duluth-Sup. ... 96 77 ete eee 
Outside ....... 752 858 15 23 


ADVERTISING CLUB MEETING 


More than 100 members of the Adver- 
tising Club of Minneapolis, along with 
their guests, met at the Radisson Hotel 
for luncheon on Sept. 27. Elmer Leach, 
formerly of the Champion Animal Food 
Co., was toastmaster, Several selections 
were rendered by the Wheaties Quartet 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. Don D. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., spoke forcefully on ad- 
vertising in general and radio advertis- 
ing in particular. “Advertising is a 
fundamental and sound part of business,” 
Mr. Davis said. “Radio advertising is 
profitable when used to supplement ad- 
vertising through the magazines, news- 
papers and other channels.” Mr. Davis 
told of results obtained through his 
company’s “Betty Crocker” programs 
and of its radio contest now under way. 
Subsequently, he answered questions put 
by members of the club. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS HEAVY 


Heavy grain receipts continue. For 
the period Sept. 1-23 a total of 38,119,- 
780 bus were received, compared with 
20,693,590 for the corresponding period 
last year. Wheat receipts were 26,290,- 
390 bus, compared with 14,140,130 last 
year; corn 735,680, compared with 1,- 
060,510; oats 8,995,630, compared with 
2,273,780; barley 3,267,910, compared 


with 1,574,810; rye 711,760, compared 
with 495,710; flaxseed 3,118,410, com- 
pared with 1,148,650. Better crops in 
South Dakota and North Dakota are 
the cause. 


DEATH OF P. BR, HOLMES 


P. R. (Rene) Holmes, of the Stuhr- 
Seidl Co., grain, died last week, follow- 
ing a fall from the fourth to the third 
floor of the old Chamber of Co ree 
Building, in which he sustained a frac- 
tured skull. He died 24 hours after the 
accident without regaining consciousness. 
Mr. Holmes was 55 years old, and is 
survived by his wife and three children. 


NOTES 


M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., is visiting eastern 
markets. 


Benjamin Nibbleblink has purchased 
the feed mill at Farmington, Minn., from 
A. C, Cool. 

W. M. Hommerding, of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, was in Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 26. 

John H. Mahoney, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., grain, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 


W. C. Hermann, assistant sales man- 
ager of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
spent a few days in western markets 
last week. 


E. J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul, left for Chicago and eastern points 
on Sept, 22, 


Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the 
International Milling Co., returned last 
week from a trip to New York, Buffalo 
and Philadelphia. 


E. W. Fierke, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has returned to work after recov- 
ering from burns suffered in a furnace 
explosion at his home. 


The annual election of officers, direc- 
tors and members of the boards of arbi- 
tration and appeals of the Chamber of 
Commerce will take place on Oct. 6. 


A request has been made for a trans- 
fer of membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce from H. E. Hughes, of the 
Atlantic Elevator Co., to Charles W. 
Green. 


The condition of James W. Falconer, 
chairman of the board of the Chase Bag 
Co., who has been critically ill in a Min- 
neapolis hospital, is reported somewhat 
improved, 


E, L, Pearson, expert miller and rep- 
resentative of Henry Simon, Ltd., Man- 
chester, Eng., which firm built the new 
Spillers mill at Calgary, Alta., is in Min- 
neapolis this week, visiting the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co. 


The Union Elevator Co. has been 
granted a permit to build 20 concrete 
grain tanks at Twenty-fifth and Mar- 
shall avenues southeast, Minneapolis, to 
cost $60,000. It is expected that the 
work will be completed by Nov. 1. 


C. A. Weaver, of The Weaver Co., mo- 
tored to Chicago for the Tunney-Demp- 
sey fight last week, and remained over 
the week end to attend some of the 
theaters. He also visited in Milwaukee, 
returning to Minneapolis on Sept. 27. 


James G. Webster, New York manager 
of the International Milling Co., visited 
the company’s main office here last week. 
He was accompanied by M. Gross, of 
Gross Bros., flour, and Mr. Hirschon, 
of the Merseles-Darling Bread Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


The northwestern section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists met 
on the evening of Sept. 23 at the Nicol- 
let Hotel. There were 17 members pres- 
ent. This section had been meeting two 
noons monthly, but for the remainder of 
the year will meet one evening each 
month, 


Efforts were abandoned late last week 
to induce striking employees to return 
to work at the plant of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, linseed crushers. The strike has 
been in progress for about two weeks. 
Four or five leaders are said to be hold- 
ing up an amicable settlement. On 
Sept. 23 the part of the plant which had 
been operating was shut down, to remain 
idle indefinitely. 


A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, was in the 
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Northwest last week on his annual hunt- 
ing trip. Harry P. Gallaher, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., ac- 
companied Mr. Walker’s hunting party 
to the northern part of the state. 


Herman Koch, of Charles Koch & Co., 
flour, Pittsburgh, spent the week end in 
Minneapolis, with Mrs. Koch. On Sept. 
23 he played a foursome with Willis C. 
Helm, Harold R. Ward and Charles G. 
Ireys, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Messrs. Koch and Ireys being matched 
against the others. Mr. Koch won the 
game, one up, by a 15-foot putt on the 
last green. He left Minneapolis on Sept. 
26 to attend the bakers’ convention at 
Chicago. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour prices, after fluctuations, on 
Sept. 24 were reported without material 
change compared with those of Sept. 17. 
The trade bought in a fair way for cur- 
rent as well as distant needs. In the 
majority of cases, deferred sales cov- 
ered small to moderate lots up to the 
close of navigation. The business done 
was considered fairly good, and demand 
is expected to improve. Many buyers 
are taking on as little as possible, pend- 
ing the stabilizing of wheat. 

Durum buyers booked very fair sup- 
plies. Some seemed timid about taking 
on flour at current prices, although the 
general feeling was to cover both prompt 
and deferred needs in a limited way. 
Unsettled wheat, with a downward ten- 
dency, caused buyers to look for price 
concessions. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BR, BOSS cccccosceeveces 33,065 90 
PYOViIOGS WOOK .cscccceses 30,980 84 
eS eee 29,290 79 
WOO FORTS GEO seviescecens 34,685 94 


Quotations, Sept. 24, Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1927 1926 
Paree BROOME 6c ccciens $7.30@7.65 $7.95 @8.20 
Second patent ........ 6.80@7.05 7.60@7.95 
First clear, jute ...... 6.35@6.60 7.15@7.40 
Second clear, jute.... 5.40@5.65 6.10@6.35 
NOTES 


The Sheffield Elevator Co. has secured 
office room at 414 Board of Trade Build- 
ing. 

E. H. Mirick, Minneapolis, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in this 
‘market last week. 


H. E. Kuehn, of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a day here on 
*change last week. 


Charles B. Crofton, of Crofton & Co., 
grain dealers, New York, was here on 
business last week. 


Minneapolis grain men on ’change last 
week included C. B. Rogers, H. F. Mc 
Carthy, S. L. Cobb and M. E. Grant. 


J. D. Shanahan, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., Buffalo, was here several 
days looking into the wheat situation and 
securing supplies for his mill. 


From Aug. 1, 1927, to Sept. 24, inclu- 
sive, this market has received 45,216,000 
bus grain, more than double the amount 
taken in the same period last year. 
Shipments to date are 386,000,000 bus, 
against 11,309,000 last year. 

F, G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report heavy flour bookings last 
week, and they are operating at full 
capacity. Buyers seem to feel the low 
point on the crop has been reached. 
Little change in prices occurred last 
week. Quotations, Sept. 24: first patent 
$7.60 bbl, standard patent $7.40, and first 
clear $6.05. 

* * 

Miss Lillian Shaben conducted the 
Helena Independent-Occident Better 
Baking School at the Marlow Theater, 
Helena, last week. She is a graduate 
of the Iowa State College, and has for 
some time been engaged in demonstration 
work. The Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is sponsoring this baking 
school. 

Watter F. Britta. 
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PROTEST LACK OF SHIPPING 

Exporting millers of the Southwest are 
much disturbed by the fact that ocean 
freight room at Galveston, particularly 
for Holland-Hamburg destinations, is 
wholly insufficient for the needs of the 
flour trade. 

Virtually all September room was tak- 
en up, and the early demand for October 
space was so considerable that every~- 
thing available was booked up a fort- 
night or more ago. Today it is impos- 
sible to book anything for Holland- 
Hamburg out of Galveston for October, 
and present indications are that the same 
condition will prevail for November. 
The result is that, with buyers showing 
fair interest, millers are unable to make 
offers for October seaboard, and busi- 
ness with the Continent is at a stand- 
still. 

Some room is available at other gulf 
ports, notably at New Orleans, but cur- 
rent inland rates of freight are in favor 
of Galveston by approximately 15c bbl, 
so that, for Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas 
mills, use of the port of New Orleans is 
virtually out of the question. 

Protests are being lodged with Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation officials in the 
hope that additional steamer assignments 
for Galveston may be made. 


KANSAS CITY 


Business has slackened somewhat, but 
Kansas City mills still report sales run- 
ning around capacity. In a few in- 
stances they are as high as 150 to 200 
per cent. There are no extremely large 
sales being made. The majority of or- 
ders are bookings to Jan. 1. 

Prices are unchanged to 15c higher, 
and there is a noticeable tendency to 
widen the range. 

Export.—Foreign business last week 
was slower than in the previous one. A 
few interior Kansas mills are reported 
to have obtained a fair volume of busi- 
ness by means of price cuts, but Kan- 
sas City mills are doing little. Europe 
is still the best buyer, but Canadian 
firms are quoting extremely low prices 
there; consequently, it is difficult to make 
sales. All orders taken are for small 
quantities. Quotations, Sept. 24, basis 
bulk, Kansas City: first clear $5.25@ 
5.50 bbl, and export straight $5.25@ 
5.50. 

Baking Trade.—Bakery buying seems 
to have quieted. The large sales made 
to this class of trade during the past 
fortnight have about filled bakers’ imme- 
diate needs, and present sales are small, 
both in number and size. 

Jobbing Trade—A fair quantity of 
flour is being sold to jobbers, and the 
prices at which sales are made are 
profitable. 

Shipping Orders.—Directions are fair. 
Production for the week is 93 per cent, 
which ordinarily would indicate an ex- 
tremely satisfactory condition. How- 
ever, a large part of this production 
usually would belong to interior mills 
operated by Kansas City firms. These 
interior mills have been closed on ac- 
count of the high wheat prices in their 
vicinity, and Kansas City plants are 
grinding out their orders. 

Prices.—Quotations are unchanged to 
15c higher. Prices, Sept. 24, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.90@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.50@7; straight, $6.30@6.75; first clear, 
$5.45@5.85; second clear and low grade, 
$4.50@5. 

Production—The first table below 
Shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 


in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 364,860 230,343 63 
Previous week .. 364,860 233,014 63 
BORP GOS <ecescs 360,360 278,311 17 
Two years ago... 373,560 208,568 55 
Five-year average (same week)..... 75 
Ten-year average (same week)..:.. 76 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 175,500 164,809 93 
Previous week .. 175,500 167,712 95 
BOOP GEO access 175,500 147,795 84 
Two years ago... 151,500 129,160 85 
Five-year average (same week)..... 87 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 62,400 43,158 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 41,483 66 
weet GOR ciccorn 62,400 64,218 86 
Two years ago... 65,700 33,379 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 47,400 30,143 63 
Previous week .. 47,400 43,820 92 
WOOF GRO. cic cscc 47,400 46,314 97 
Two years ago... 47,400 34,402 72 
SALINA 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 46,200 39,446 85 
Previous week .. 46,200 43,049 93 
SeeP GOS cascvce 37,800 30,040 79 
Two years ago... 45,000 29,666 65 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 29,700 32,005 107 
Previous week .. 29,700 29,376 98 
WOOP BHO .ccccee 29,700 24,808 83 
OMAHA 
Sept. 18-24 ...... 27,300 25,853 94 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,893 94 
WORF GOO cvicics 27,300 23,128 84 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,812 72 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity, as follows: 


WaPhs BBE ovo rccccscodcavspeedeseseses 115 
SCOVIOES WEEE cc cccccsvesesvencecseces 116 
BOGE GOS 2 scr ccs cvnvadaccsccvetdbugceee’ 61 


Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business active, 31 fair, and 24 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
36,256 bbls last week, 28,259 in the pre- 
vious week, 35,643 a year ago and 9,447 
two years ago. 


TO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The Kansas City special train to the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Bakers Association carried the follow- 
ing: Harvey Williamson, sales manager, 
and Rudolph A, Goerz, general manager, 
of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; John K. Landes, of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co; Clem L. Becken- 
bach, sales manager for the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co; J. B. M. Wilcox, sales man- 
ager, and Clem A. Ismert, manager, of 
the city department of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; J. M. Shellhaas, Junction 
City, Kansas, baker; T. J. Bush, sales 
manager for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; Fred Callicote, of the Kansas 
City office of the Read Machinery Co; 
A. C. Vogtel, assistant treasurer of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; O. 
B. Thompson, sales engineer of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Carrier Engineering 
Corporation; W. L. Shellabarger, secre- 
tary of the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, Kansas; E. P. Mitchell, 
Kansas City manager of the Washburn 
Crosby Co; E. J. Long, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; C. W. Part- 
ridge, vice president of the Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; Don C. Graham, 
Kansas City flour broker. Mr. Graham 
had charge of the train. 


NOTES 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has returned 


from California, where he had been visit- 
ing his sons. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, Boston, was in Kansas City 
last week. 


John H. Caldwell, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, was in Kansas 
City last week. 


L. N. Perrin, wheat buyer for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Chicago, visited 
the Kansas City office last week. 


W. J. Grover, manager of the Excel- 
sior Flour Mills, has returned from a 
six-day trip through Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois. 


. L. B. Young, Los Angeles, president 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was a Kansas City 
visitor last week. 


The new 300-bbl plant of the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co., which was to 
have been in operation Sept. 1, is being 
fitted with machinery now. 


The feed mill building and 20,000-bu 
elevator of the Blair Elevator Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, have been completed, and 
feed grinding machinery is being in- 
stalled. 

Sample ears of the new Kansas corn 
crop are being received on the Kansas 
City trading floor. They are nearly ripe, 
and shipments are expected within a 
week or 10 days. 


M. F. Dillon, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, has returned 
from Battle Creek, Mich., where he at- 
tended a recent meeting of district No. 6 
of the association. 


Port A. Johnson, sales manager for 
the Interior Flour Mills Co., made a 
brief visit to Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., 
last week, and is this week attending the 
convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. 


Machinery is being installed in the re- 
cently completed frame mill building of 
the Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, 
Neb. The new mill will have a capacity 
of 300 bbls, and will be used as auxiliary 
to the company’s main mill at Beatrice. 


Export flour sales are being made for 
unusually small lots, as is evidenced by 
the records of freight booking agencies. 
The number of space contracts made this 
season probably exceed those of last 
year’s summer season, but the total vol- 
ume of business they represent is much 
less. 


Donald F. Washburn, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the United States 
Shipping Board, was in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, last week managing the Ship- 
ping Board’s exhibit at the state fair. 
This was the same exhibit as was _used 
at the Nebraska state fair at Lincoln, 
the week before. 


L. C. Gray, manager of the southwest- 
ern department of the Millers’ Mutual 
Insurance Companies, and Charles H. 
Ridgway, secretary of the Western Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., attended 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies at Washington last week. Mr. 
Ridgway was accompanied by his fam- 
ily, and made the trip by automobile. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
‘ WORTH 


Atchison and Leavenworth mills con- 
tinue to book around capacity, and one 
reports bookings of 200 per cent. Some 
of the large bakers are in the market 
again for small lots, but this class of 
buyers is cautious, as requirements are 
almost filled. Sales, for the most part, 
are confined to small distributors who 
are buying from hand to mouth. 

Export business is limited. Shipping 
directions continue fair; and mills are 
operating at an average slightly less than 
capacity. Cash wheat premiums are 
firm, and flour prices have not followed 
the decline in futures. Quotations, Sept. 
24, basis cotton 98’s: hard wheat flour, 
short patent $7@7.20 bbl, straight $6.60 
@6.80, first clear $5.15@5.35; soft wheat 
flour, short patent $6.80@7, straight 
$6.35@6.40, first clear $5.45@5.60. 


NOTES 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., is on a 10-day trip 
through the central states. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
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Cain Bros. Milling Co., has returned 
from a two-day visit to Indianapolis. 

S. R. Strisik, of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
flour mill agents, New York City, visited 
the Cain Bros. Milling Co. last week. 


HUTCHINSON 


Sales are averaging less than capacity. 
Inquiry is light from both domestic and 
foreign buyers. The few cables being 
received from Europe are hopelessly out 
of line. A small quantity is being sold 
to Latin America. Shipping directions 
are much harder to obtain, and a curtail- 
ment of operations is in prospect for 
this week. Quotations, Sept. 24, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7@7.60 bbl; straight, $6.60@7.10; first 
clear, $5.50@5.65. 

NOTES 

W. F. Denman, Gadsden, Ala., has 
been appointed Alabama representative 
of the William Kelly Milling Co. 


Rudolph A. Goerz, general manager 
of, and Harvey L. Williamson, sales 
manager for, the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
are attending the convention of the 
American Bakers Association. 


Bruce F. Young, treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., accompanied 
by his father, L. B. Young, Los An- 
geles, president of the company, went to 
Chicago last week to attend the Demp- 
sey-Tunney fight. 


SALINA 


The flour situation is unchanged. Al- 
though buyers appear interested, they 
are inclined to await further news of 
northern crops. Bookings cover current 
needs mostly, and large buyers seem 
most cautious in this respect. Prices, 
Sept. 22, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7.40@7.80 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.10@7.30; straight, $7@ 
7.10, 


NOTES 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 


Paul Walther, export manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co., who recently left 
for Holland to bring his family to Amer- 
ica, sailed for New York on Sept. 20. 


Many Kansas wheat growers are re- 
sorting to the old method of disking their 
wheat in stubble fields, as the great 
amount of rainfall prohibits the usual 
fall plowing. 

Salina millers attending the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association 
at Chicago are L. G. Gottschick, vice 
president, and H. C. Vogtel, assistant 
treasurer, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., and W. L. Shellabarger and L. C. 
Elvin, of the Shellabarger Mill & Efe- 
vator Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers of Oklahoma report very few 
sales, and nearly all of these are to the 
domestic trade. Some small export sales 
are being made to Central and South 
America, but their total volume is small. 
Mills continue to operate at half time. 
Millfeed conditions are unchanged. 
Prices quoted Sept. 22, basis Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent, $7.30 
@7.50 bbl; soft wheat short patent $7.50 
@7.70, standard patent $6.80@7. 

NOTES 

Fire recently destroyed a building of 
the McGregor (Texas) Milling & Grain 
Co. The $5,000 loss was covered by in- 
surance. 


Jule G. Smith, of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Grain & Cotton Exchange and 
president of the Fort Worth Elevators 
Co., reports that Texas is making a corn 
record this year. Instead of having to 
import corn from other states, it is sell- 
ing in Chicago and Kansas City. 


NEBRASKA 


Buyers came into the flour market 
rather actively last week, though not so 
freely as they did a few weeks previ- 
ously. They seem to be looking for a 
further decline in price. Mills in this 
territory received a good many shipping 
directions on old contracts, and were 
able to put in good time. Arrivals of 
wheat in this market were comparatively 
small, much of it being spring of ex- 
cellent quality. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with mills could be better, 
and it could be much worse. Some flour 
is being sold, but there has been no rush 
or large volume to the business at any 
time on the crop so far, not so much as 
is usually the case following harvest, and 
mills have not so uniformly reached full- 
time operation. A few are running at 
full time, but many are going along be- 
tween full and half time, and all are at 
least on a half-time basis. 

Wheat’s Unusual Trend.—This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that an unusual 
situation obtained in wheat this year, 
with crops in the Southwest and soft 
wheat sections not up to the usual mark 
in size and quality, and with the promise 
of large crops in the Northwest and 
Canada acting as the determining price 
factors. Therefore, buyers held off, and 
last year’s experience was also fresh in 
their memories. 

While the decline in wheat prices was 
going on and buyers were holding off, 
their stocks of flour, confessedly small 
at the end of the crop, reached the point 
where they had to be replenished. Every 
bearish factor seemed to be thoroughly 
exploited, and the fact that the market 
did not give way more than it did may 
have given confidence for the replenish- 
ment of stocks that had to take place 
and for some partial provision for the 
future. It looks as if a majority of the 
buying which has been done was of this 
character. Bookings have not been 
heavy, and yet some of the mills have 
fair contracts, probably not equal to a 
year ago, on their books, 

More Sales Expected.—Depletion of 
stocks, the acquisition of some confidence 
in the level of prices finally reached un- 
der the stress of every known bearish 
factor, and heavy hedging pressure, per- 
haps explain the purchases already made. 
The buying power has not exhausted it- 
self. It has been rather orderly, unhur- 
ried and conservative, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, has probably not anticipated re- 
quirements far ahead, in the majority of 
cases not beyond Jan. 1. 

Millers Keep Their Heads.—There has 
been no great buying movement such as 
frequently comes with the harvest.. Buy- 
ing was deferred, and a waiting attitude 
characterized the trade. The situation 
was thoroughly understood by the mill- 
ers, and their morale stood up well un- 
der the unusual circumstances, although 
prices naturally tended gradually to the 
lowest possible limits. There was hardly 
any use in trying to force matters. There 
was too much bearish talk, and it was 
realized that the outcome of the crops 
in the Northwest and Canada would 
probably be awaited, in any event. 

Another check on price cutting was 
the high price of feed and the possibility 
of lower levels, the fact that cash red 
wheat was working constantly into a 
stronger position with declining move- 
ment, and the uncertainty that full-time 
operation could be maintained even if it 
were reached. The decline in prices has 
not been enough to hurt anybody, as 
nobody was in a position to get hurt 
vitally, since not much flour had been 
booked. While it may have been diffi- 
cult to make money in milling, early 
wheat purchases which were hedged 
should have shown the millers a profit, 
with the spread between cash wheat and 
the futures steadily closing up. 

Export Business Fair.—There has not 
been much said about export sales, but 
some export business has been done and 
export shipments are reported nearly 
every week by some mills. The fact that 
wheat at Toledo has been so much less 
than at St. Louis has also been a factor, 
although it does not seem to have count- 
ed so much as might be expected. 








Flour Prices—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Sept. 
23, at $6.10@6.25 bbl, and local springs 
at $7.10, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 51,- 
600 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
Meet. BBE .cccsccccoveses 44,800 87 
Previous week .........++. 45,500 90 
SY GE Vic ewes see ne ee 4% 38,000 80 

TWO FOOTE GRO occccescces 42,600 88% 
Three years ago .........- 47,000 98 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-24 ........ 59,700 45,186 76 

Previous week .... 43,800 32,475 74 

WOOP OOS vsucces oe 80,010 64,555 68 

Two years ago..... 59,760 43,973 13 

Three years ago... 93,960 71,320 76 
NOTES 


A farmer near Peru, Ind., received 
$1,580 last week for clover seed produced 
on 40 acres. It sold for $15 bu. 


Kenton Keilholtz, of Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, was in Chicago last 
week for the Tunney-Dempsey fight. 


Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was on 
*change here on Sept. 23. 


F. Y. Henkel, vice president, and C. 
B. MacLeod, sales manager, of the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., were 
in Minneapolis last week. 


The McIntosh-Snyder Co., flour broker, 
Columbus, Ohio, will probably be reor- 
ganized by the withdrawal of Mr. Snyder 
and the continuation of the business by 
Mr. McIntosh. 


Wade Holland, formerly president of 
the Holland Bread Co., and later of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, is re- 
ported as planning on a trip to India 
after the first of the year to hunt big 
game. He was recently in Toledo, where 
he used to live, on a visit. 


A recent report by the Piedmont Mill- 
ers’ Association says that Virginia mills 
are running at 23 per cent of capacity 
and North Carolina mills at 28 per cent, 
compared with 50 per cent for the entire 
country. Leading mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan are doing much better than 
these southeastern mills. 


It has been rumored that the Postum 
Cereal Co. is considering the purchase of 
the corn mill of the Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Milling Co., constructed about a 
year ago on the site of the old Hudnut 
mill, but the purchase has not yet been 
concluded. The Postum company oper- 
ates a corn mill at Battle Creek, Mich. 


C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, in a recent circular 
says: “We hear of quite a number of 
places where farmers are already sowing 
wheat, and many others who are going to 
disregard the corn acreage and sow 
wheat in such fields. We believe millers 
will be glad to encourage this large acre- 
age, pol hope the wheat sown will be of 
standard varieties of real soft red winter 
wheat.” 


ATLANTA 


Due to lower prices, demand for flour 
last week continued active, bakers and 
jobbers both buying, though their ad- 
vance orders are not as large as usual 
at this season. A number of sales are 
being made for needs the last quarter of 
the year. Not many orders are being 
booked beyond January, though a few 


are reported up to March. Jobbers have 
been particularly active lately, due to the 
fact that rural business promises to be 
larger than usual this fall because of the 
high cotton prices, and it is interesting 
to note that sales of better grades of 
flour are larger, as these are the ones 
farmers are demanding. Though small- 
er bakers and jobbers are not buying 
much beyond their current needs they 
are sending in a large number of such 
orders, which is keeping the total volume 
of flour business at a satisfactory level. 

Mills continue operating on a steady 
basis, and are booking a good volume, 
production being about normal for this 
period and only about 25 to 30 per cent 
below mill capacity. They are not, how- 
ever, as active in the wheat market as 
they were, as they have fairly good 
stocks on hand. 

Shipping directions are active on con- 
tracts placed in August and the early 
part of September. 

Prices held to a comparatively stable 
level last week. Quotations, Sept. 23, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: new 
crop hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.85@7.35, 
straight patent $6.65@7.25; new crop 
soft winter short patent $8@8.40, fancy 
patent $7.50@7.90, standard patent $7@ 
7.40; old crop spring wheat short patent 
$8@8.50, standard patent $7.65@8.15, 
straight patent $7.50@8; Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington soft white wheat 
flour, old crop, $7.25@7.75. 


NOTES 


J. L. Whitehurst, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
in the Southeast, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., has returned from Bal- 
timore, where he visited at his former 
home. 


Frank V. Potts, representing the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, with 
headquarters for the Southeast in At- 
lanta, returned last week after an ex- 
tensive trip through North and South 
Carolina. 


The Atlanta Milling Co. is planning to 
have an elaborate display of its various 
brands of flour at the annual Southeast- 
ern Fair to be held at Lakewood Park, 
Atlanta, the first week of October. 
Other milling companies in this section 
also plan displays. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Last week there was a little better 
demand for flour than has featured the 
market for some time, and indications all 
point to a further increase with the com- 
ing of cooler weather. Shipping instruc- 
tions are more active. However, buyers 
continue very wary. 

Buying of soft wheat flour remains on 
a current basis, the volume showing a 
little improvement. The southern trade 
is waking up, and shipping instructions 
are better. Millers generally are becom- 
ing more optimistic. 

The hard wheat flour situation is ma- 
terially improved. There is more inter- 
est, and sales are more numerous. Ship- 
ping instructions also are improved. 
Those who have waited until the pres- 
ent to place orders, appear to be very 
anxious to have their requirements taken 
care of. 

An improved export demand is being 
received from British sources, and also 
from South America. The volume is not 
heavy, but the increased interest is en- 
couraging. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 24: soft winter short patent $6.25 
@6.75 bbl, straight $5.50@5.75, first clear 
$5@5.25; hard winter short patent $6.25 
@6.75, straight $5.75@6, first clear $5@ 
5.50; spring first patent $6.50@7, stand- 
ard patent $6.25@6.75, first clear $5.75 
@6.25. 

NOTES 


The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has qualified to do 
business in Indiana. B. H. Gardner, of 
Indianapolis, has been named agent. 

L. Urmston, manager of the Urmston 
Grain & Seed Co., Kokomo, Ind., visited 
Dundee, Ind., last week to inspect the 
ruins of his elevator there, which burned 
recently. 

A suit seeking $12,000 judgment, fore- 
closure of a mortgage and appointment 
of a receiver has been filed at Portland, 
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Ind., by the Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
against the owners of the Stafford Grain 
Co. 


Fire recently destroyed the grain ele- 
vator near Princeton, Ind., owned by 
A. P. Bunt & Co., Keensburg, Ill. The 
blaze caused a loss of nearly $50,000. 
It is believed that it started from spon- 
taneous combustion. 


Senator Rowland H. Hill, 49 years old, 
Carthage, Ind., state senator and a prom- 
inent grain dealer, died at his home otf 
paralysis last week. In 1914 Senator 
Hill organized the Hill Grain & Coal 
Co., with which he was connected up to 
the time of his death. 


Work on an addition to the feed man- 
ufacturing plant of the McMillen Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., is to start immediate- 
ly. The building will be 22x50, 100 feet 
high. It will be used for additional 
grain storage space of 40,000 bus and 
will be equipped with driers. 


The Mount Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co., 
corn miller, is installing equipment for 
the extraction of oil from corn. Storage 
tanks are being built, and a flour unit 
is being added to permit the manufac- 
ture of more corn flour. The mill for- 
merly was operated by the American 
Hominy Co. T. Devaney. 


NASHVILLE 


Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was fairly active last week, but the vol- 
ume of business was materially below 
the corresponding week in September, 
1926. Most of the buyers have been pur- 
chasing for current needs, and mills do 
not expect any heavy buying in the near 
future. 

New sales are still about 15 per cent 
less than the capacity of mills. Specifi- 
cations on contracts are slow, aggregate 
shipments last week being smaller than in 
the previous one. 

Flour prices held fairly steady last 
week, Quotations, Sept. 24: soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.25@8.50 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, 
$7@7.50; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Few sales of large quantities of Min- 
nesota and western flours are being 
made, although rehandlers report a fair 
volume of small sales. Some large bak- 
ers are well supplied with flour ‘for near- 
by needs. Quotations, Sept. 24: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.25@7.75; 
standard patent, 30@60c lower than fore- 
going prices. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac 

bbls - bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-24 ...... 138,720 100,468 72.4 
Previous week .. 150,420 94,978 63.1 
OEP GES . 2 6esees 165,720 114,221 68 
Two years ago... 169,020 116,259 68.7 
Three years ago. 139,020 104,673 75 
JouHN LEIPER. 

EVANSVILLE 


The milling market is firm. All local 
mills are working on a full-time basis. 
Quotations, Sept. 23, soft winter wheat, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, $8; first 
clears, in jutes, $6.50; second clears, “6. 


NOTES 


Sale of $8,973 worth of the assets of 
the Evansville Grain Co. by the receiver, 
Alvin F. Sutheimer, has been approved. 


R. R. Thompson, general superintend- 
ent of the Postum Cereal Co., Baitle 
Creek, Mich., visited the plant of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., on Sept. 23. 

C. M. Lunory. 


NORFOLK 


Flour was fairly active last week, anid 
some good-sized sales were reported, 
especially to bakers. Prices have fluc- 
tuated somewhat, but at the close were 
about unchanged from the previous week. 
Quotations, Sept. 23: northwestern 
spring patents, old wheat $8.25@8.75, 
new wheat $7.80@8.20, second patents 
$6.95@7.25; Kansas top patents $7.45@ 
7.75, second patents $7.10@7.35; top win- 
ter patents $6.60@6.75, second patents 
$6.25@6.40; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $5.90@6.25. 

Joseru A. Leswiz, JR. 
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TORONTO 


The market is still waiting for new 
crop spring wheat flour. Millers are all 
watching Winnipeg wheat quotations 
closely and waiting for some indication 
as to what will be the net result of the 
western harvest in terms of prices for 
new crop grain. In the meantime, buy- 
ers are taking only their current require- 
ments. On Sept. 22 there was a gen- 
eral reduction of 20c bbl in all grades 
for delivery in Ontario and eastern ter- 
ritory. Quotations, Sept. 24, with com- 
parisons: 





Sept. 24 Sept. 17 
Fe Eg cicvcncencasé ‘ $8.20 
Patemt ...ccccces -75 7.95 
Second patent .. : . 7.60 
WROTE DACOME 66. ccccccces 7.20 7.40 
First GIOMP .nccccccscccece 6.30 6.50 
LOW BTAGOS ....cccccceces 5.30 5.30 
Feed Gour .nccccccccccses 4.80 4.80 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, 
delivered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Wéinters.—Offerings of new 
crop winter wheat flour are compara- 
tively light, as millers say their receipts 
of wheat from farms are limited, farm- 
ers being busy with field work. If any- 
thing, the market is easier than a week 
ago. Quotations, Sept. 24: 90 per cent 
patents $5.35 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, for export; $5.35@5.40 in sec- 
ondhand bags, car lots, Toronto, or $5.55 
Montreal. 

Exporting.—There is a fair volume of 
new business being booked for export to 
United Kingdom and continental Europe. 
The British West Indies and Newfound- 
land are also buying, but not heavily. 
Business with the latter markets is fairly 
constant in its quantities from month to 
month, It is believed that a good many 
British and continental importers are 
waiting to see what the Winnipeg mar- 
ket will do before they will buy freely. 
Any definite tendency upward would 
probably bring in a large volume of 
sales. Prices are 3d lower. Quotations, 
Sept. 24: new crop western spring wheat 
export patents, c.i.f., United Kingdom 
ports, September-October seaboard load- 
ing, in jute 140’s, 39s 6d; November, 39s. 

Ontario winter wheat mills are selling 
flour from day to day for export, but 
find it hard to get prices that show any 
profit. Their asking price for good qual- 
ity 90 per cent patent is 37s per 280 lbs, 
in jute, October seaboard, c.i.f., Glasgow 
or London, while cable bids are coming in 
at 86s or thereabouts. 


NOTES 


Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, visited Toronto on Sept. 20, 
and again on Sept. 24, 


Thomas Tressam, manager of the 
Brantford branch of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., visited this market last week. 


Harry R. Gordon, of the Harry R. 
Gordon Co., Inc., flour broker, New 
York, was in Canada last week, visiting 
Montreal and Toronto. 


The Republic of Dominica has modi- 
fied its regulation governing the importa- 
tion of flour to permit a maximum acid- 
ity of 0.075 per cent instead of 0.050. 


A plan is on foot at Streetsville, Ont., 
for the operation -of the idle plant of 
the Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., in that vil- 
lage, in connection with a health food 
company. 

Edgar V. David, an active member of 
the staff of B. H. Muirhead, flour and 
feed merchant, Toronto, was married on 
Sept. 25, and left that evening with his 
bride for New York. 


_ Canadian exporters have been receiv- 
ing many inquiries for oat feed from 
continental markets, particularly Ger- 
many. Domestic requirements, however, 
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Canadian Bakers Meet 


Toronto, Ont.—The convention of Canadian bakers which met in Ottawa 
last week was an event of considerable importance to the trade of this coun- 
try. Its usefulness was established by the educational value of the papers 
and technical addresses, all of which were appropriate to the occasion and 
thoroughly up to date in their procedure, but more important still were the 
several pronouncements upon matters of more public importance that were 


made by representative speakers. 


For instance, the Hon. W. R. Motherwell, minister of agriculture in the 
government of Canada, had something to say about the wheat pool that ought 


to be reassuring to the public. 


He said: “The wheat pool is by far the best 


measure which has ever been taken by the farmers for their own prosperity 


and, consequently, for that of the entire country. 


It will be virtually im- 


possible for Canadian farmers to hold wheat for any length of time with a 
view to raising the price. Outside competition is too great, from the point of 


view of exporters. 


Canadian farmers, or any one, for that matter, should 


for the greater prosperity of the community purchase at home.” 

Another strong opinion on the same subject was expressed by John Turn- 
bull, president of Nasmiths, Ltd., baker, Toronto, a past president of the asso- 
ciation and one of the most influential men in the Canadian baking trade. In 
speaking of the wheat pool, Mr. Turnbull said: “The ideal of the western 
wheat pool should be that not a pound of wheat should leave Canada until 
our own flour mills are working to capacity.” 

Mr. Turnbull’s idea may seem to be a counsel of perfection, but it is not. 


“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


If the pool were to wish it so, the 


thing Mr. Turnbull had in mind could be brought about almost in a moment 
without any injury to itself or its members, and to the immeasurable public 


interest of Canada. 








consume most of their output, and they 
are unable to take full advantage of the 
business offered. 


The Diadem Flour Co., Toronto, has 
moved from its old premises on the Don 
Esplanade, where it had been doing busi- 
ness for a number of years, to 388 Du- 
pont Street. The new warehouse has 
railway facilities, and is excellently 
equipped for the transaction of a general 
shipping business. 

The Ontario farmers’ wheat pool is 
said to be operating smoothly, and farm- 
ers who belong to it have already de- 
livered a considerable quantity of their 
crop to its elevators. There are over 


8,000 farmers in this pool, and it may 
be assumed that the total quantity of 
wheat represented will be large. 


W. A. Vernon, a director of Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
London, Eng., was in Toronto Sept. 22-24 
on his way home from the opening of 
the new Spillers mill at Calgary. Mr. 
Vernon has been giving personal atten- 
tion to the inauguration of this new mill- 
ing industry in Canada, and seems to be 
well pleased with initial results. He is 
satisfied that the Calgary plant will pro- 
duce a fine quality of flour. He left 
Toronto on Sept. 24 for New York, 
sailing from there for England. 








The Spillers Mill at Calgary 
By A. H. Bailey 


N event of more than ordinary sig- 
nificance in the world of flour 
milling on this continent is the 

opening of the new 2,000-bbl plant of 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., at 
Calgary, Alta. It is not that another 
mill has been built, nor its size, that 
gives this event significance, but the fact 
that for the first time in the long history 
of milling in America a plant of major 
importance has been equipped with Eng- 
lish machinery deliberately chosen in 
preference to anything that America has 
to offer. 

Canadian millers have many times been 
told that England had things to offer 
in the way of flour milling machinery 
that were superior to anything made on 
this continent, and that in some of its 
phases the English system of milling was 
superior, but, hitherto, no one has had 
the courage to put this contention to the 
test, nor is it likely that any purely 
American or Canadian company would 
have done so in the age in which we live. 
For many reasons, millers on this side of 
the Atlantic are prejudiced in favor of 
the methods they know and have worked 
ever since the roller process was per- 
fected. 

. This being the case, it was left for a 
British company to inaugurate what may 
well prove to be a new era in the prog- 
ress of flour milling in America. The 
differences, such as they are, consist 
mainly in machinery and methods rather 
than in principles, but these differences 


may be sufficiently important to mark a 
new departure, and for this reason the 
work of the new Calgary plant will be 
watched by Canadian and United States 
millers with keenest interest. 

To describe this new plant as briefly 
and broadly as possible it may be said 
that in principle the milling of flour by 
the roller process is the same the world 
over, but in detail the flows and the 
operation of various mills are widely dif- 
ferent. Generally the gradual reduction 
system consists in cleaning, breaking, 
purifying, reducing and sifting, the prod- 
ucts of these operations being flour and 
feed. In respect of its equipment the 
Calgary mill was intended by its owners 
and builders to combine the best fea- 
tures of all systems, and to make sure 
that nothing would be overlooked they 
adapted a mill in England in such a way 
as to make it an exact duplicate of the 
one to be built at Calgary. This plant 
was then operated for a long period on 
Canadian spring wheat, the results being 
carefully checked. Not until this test 
was completed to the satisfaction of the 
owners was the final design of the Cal- 
gary plant decided upon. 

In the cleaning of wheat is to be found 
one of the principal departures in this 
new mill from standard American prac- 
tice. In addition to the usual scourers 
and cleaners, it will actually launder all 
grain in pure, fresh water in order to 
make certain that no dirt can possibly 
enter the milling system. Improved 





color and brightness of flour is the ex- 
pected result. 

Another departure from American 
practice is found in the fact that the 
Calgary mill is equipped with 60-inch 
break rollers, as against the usual 30- to 
40-inch rollers of American make. This 
is believed to give certain quite definite 
advantages, such as thinner feeds, more 
even grinding and more uniform size of 
flour particles, which mean finer flour, 
more of the first patent grade and a 
higher percentage of pure middlings. 
There are many other points about the 
mill that would interest an expert, but 
for the moment we must leave the me- 
chanical equipment. Any description, to 
be useful, would be too long for the 
present purpose. 


THE MACHINERY 


The whole of the plant for the new mill 
in Calgary was supplied by the British 
firm of milling engineers, Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Manchester, Eng. This firm has 
had a steady but rapid growth in the 
engineering business, and its activities at 
present take in almost every country in 
the world where milling and the allied 
industries are practiced. 

With regard to this Calgary installa- 
tion, Messrs. Simon say: The plant is 
essentially one of great flexibility, ca- 
pable of successfully meeting every con- 
dition and of satisfying all types of con- 
sumers. It is expected to yield: 

1. The longest possible extraction of 
clean, pure flour. 

2. The best and most profitable flour 
divides. 

8. An exact control of flour quality. 

4. Low power consumption. 

5. Internal cleanliness, ease of work- 
ing and high human efficiency. 

6. Low depreciation of plant. 


THE BUILDINGS 


C. D. Howe & Co., Port Arthur, Ont., 
were the engineers for the company for 
all the building work, having co-operated 
with the milling engineers in order to 
lay out the plant to their requirements. 

The various construction contracts 
were carried through in the majority of 
cases by Calgary firms. The Bennett & 
White Construction Co., Ltd., had the 
contract for the mill and elevator build- 
ings, the Calgary office of the James Bal- 
lantyne Co., Ltd., carried out the plumb- 
ing and heating, and also the sprinkler 
contract, the Calgary office of the Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Co. provided the pow- 
er plant, and the Electrical Engineers, 
Ltd., received the contract for the light- 
ing, wiring and electrical fixtures. 


THE OWNERS 


The company erecting this mill is as- 
sociated with Messrs. Spillers of London, 
Eng., and the actual Calgary company 
has about 1,000 shareholders located in 
the West. The firm of Spillers, officially 
known as Spillers Milling & Associated 
Industries, Ltd., with head office in Lon- 
don, started in Bridgewater in the county 
of Somerset, England, afterward moving 
to the port of Cardiff in 1860. Later, 
under the leadership of Sir William 
Nicholls, the financial solidity of the firm 
and its ramifications increased greatly. 
The end of the World War found the 
firm of Spillers & Bakers, as it was then 
known, in a strong financial position, 
enabling it to effect an amalgamation of 
milling interests, and as a result the 
name of the firm was changed to Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd. 
The firms joining the association were 
William Vernon & Sons, of Liverpool 
and London, F. A. Frost & Sons, of 
Ellesmere Port, John Jackson & Sons, 
of Manchester and Bolton, Richworth, 
Ingleby & Lofthouse, of Hull and Leeds, 
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and Watson, Todd, of Birmingham. Of 
the companies associating themselves 
with Spillers, William Vernon & Sons 
was the largest. Another thing of inter- 
est is the fact that the present descend- 
ant of “The Miller of the Dee,” re- 
nowned in song and story, is represented 
by one of the companies now associated 
with the Spillers group. 

Including this Calgary plant and that 
of the Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., 
Ltd., Spillers own and operate a daily 
flour milling capacity of 33,000 bbls. 

The parent company in England be- 
came interested in the idea of operating 
in Canada through its long acquaintance 
with the superior quality of Canadian 
spring wheat for milling purposes. Some 
years ago it acquired by purchase the 
milling and grain business of the Van- 
couver company already mentioned, of 
which J. E. Hall was and is president 
and general manager. ‘This gave the 
company an active business in British 
Columbia to start with, and valuable har- 
bor facilities in Vancouver. Later thé 
unfinished mill building and elevator of 
the Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, 
were purchased, and the plant herein 
described was erected. The accompany- 
ing half tone shows its size and general 
appearance. The mill building proper 
has room for machinery to give another 
2,000 bbls capacity, which will make 4,000 
in all. The name under which this and 
the Vancouver business will be carried 
on is Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd. 
The executive officers of the company 
are: president, Alexander Hannah; di- 
rector and manager, D. E. Treharne; as- 
sistant manager, E. S. Munro; secretary, 
S. K. Pearce. 

The fields in which this company will 
operate in selling flour are all Canada, 
China, Japan, South America, the West 
Indies, Great Britain, Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries. 


MONTREAL 


Buyers of spring wheat flour are now 
generally making inquiries with regard 
to future prices, but are not yet in the 
mood to sign contracts, and the day-to- 
day business continues limited to deliv- 
eries for immediate consumption. Prices 
have weakened slightly, due to competi- 
tion from small mills. Bakers’ and 
dealers’ stocks are low. The usual de- 
mand for old wheat flour is expected 
soon to create some transitory interest 
in the market. 

The export situation is better, 
sales are reported in larger volume. 

Domestic quotations, Sept. 23: first 
patent $8 bbl, patent $7.75, second pat- 
ent $7.40, export patent $7.20, all jutes, 
ear lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, 
less 10c bbl cash discount. 

Business in winter wheat flour con- 
tinues steady, with stocks sufficient to 
meet the demand. Prices are steady at 
$6@6.20 bbl, secondhand jute bags, net 
cash, ex-track, Montreal rate points; 
small lots, 60@70c bbl more. 


and 


NOTES 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Montreal on Sept. 22. 

J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
Ltd., miller, Valleyfield, Que., is on a 
several weeks’ trip in the Canadian West. 


WINNIPEG 


There is some improvement in the 
flour trade. Domestic demand is in- 
creasing, and there is also some export 
business. Demand is far from brisk, but 
it has enabled several mills to resume 
grinding on practically full time. Near- 
ly all the top grade wheat so far threshed 
has been diverted to western mills, and 
baking tests on a big scale have kept 
laboratory staffs fully occupied. 

So far, new crop wheat has not come 
up to average in protein, tests not show- 
ing more than 12 per cent in most cases. 

Prices are unchanged. For delivery 
between Fort William and the Alberta 
boundary, top patent springs were quot- 
ed, Sept. 24, at $8.95 bbl, jutes, seconds 
$8.35 and first clears $7.65; cottons, 15c 
more. Alberta points 10@30c more; 
British Columbia points, 50¢c more. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jutes 
get special rates. Winnipeg prices for 


top patents, small lots, delivered to deal- 
ers, $4.85 per 98-lb sack. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour sales were fair last week. The 
trade is very irregular, buyers watching 
the market closely, and purchasing when 
the opportunity looks good. Most trade 
is for comparatively short-term bookings, 
and business is being done more on a 
current basis this year than ever before. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Trade with south- 
ern buyers in soft wheat flour showed 
but little change, mills reporting a fair- 
ly satisfactory volume of business for 
immediate shipment. Stocks are being 
kept at a conservative point, and_ the 
trade is in a healthy condition. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair, and the ma- 
jerity of the mills are having a satisfac- 
tory season. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Buying of hard 
wheat flour was rather scattered last 
week, Some bakers were in the market 
tor fair quantities, but most of them are 
buying only for current needs. Stocks 
are lower than a year ago. Shipping 
specifications are a little hard to obtain. 

Exports—Export trade last week was 
practically limited to scattered lots to 
the Continent and Latin America. The 
effect of Canadian competition is begin- 
ning to be felt by local exporters, who 
find it difficult to meet the prices made 
by northern mills. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 24: soft winter short 
patent $6.50@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, 
first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.25, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5.40@5.80; spring first pat- 
ent $7@7.25, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.75, first clear $6@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 

Sept. 18-24 ......seeeeeees 30,600 
Previous week .....+++++. 32,100 53 
VEAP ABO .ccccccvcccvcccss 27,100 42 
Two years AZO ....-+eeeee 33,600 53 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 18-34 ...cccccicecers 47,200 54 

Previous week ....+++-+++. 48,200 55 
VOOF GOO oc crsccvveccecces 49,500 

Two years ABO ....seeeees 57,300 66 


ORGANIZES OWN GRAIN FIRM 


P. C. Knowlton, formerly a partner 
in the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., 
has announced the organization of the 
Knowlton Grain Co., 304 Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building. The business of the 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. is being 
liquidated. Mr. Knowlton will do a gen- 
eral grain business. He has had consid- 
erable experience with milling wheat, and 
is widely and favorably known among 
millers. 

NOTES 

Approximately 300 salesmen of the 
Ralston Purina Co. from the north cen- 
tral states attended a sales conference 
here last week. 

A large number of millers, bakers and 
allied tradesmen from St. Louis and 
the surrounding territory attended the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. 

Edward Hymen, of Jackson Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change on transfer of certificate from 
J. E. Cairns. 

Kaare Vigander, who expects to sail 
for Norway shortly after Jan. 1 to es- 
tablish himself in the importing business 
in Bergen, was in St. Louis, calling on 
mills, last week. 

The Logan Grain Co. was indefinitely 
suspended from the St. Louis Mer- 








chants’ Exchange last week while its 
solvency was being investigated by the 
solvency committee. 


C. E. Conner has been engaged as traf- 
fic manager for the Plant Flour Mills Co. 
He has had a wide range of experience 
in traffic work, having, in addition to 
railroad work, been connected with the 
Southwest Missouri Millers’ League and 
the Meyer Milling Co. 


Among millers from St. Louis who 
planned to attend the convention of the 
American Bakers Association in Chicago 
this week were Morris Wilkins, general 
manager of the Plant Flour Mills Co., 
E. T. Stanard, general manager of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co, Paul M. 
Marshall, president of the Hall Milling 
Co., and F. E. Goodrich, of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers continue cautious in plac- 
ing orders, but jobbers report a_ ten- 
dency to loosen up among the baking 
trade. With the advent of the first cool 
weather, the trade is more optimistic, 
and the lower flour quotations have 
helped to improve conditions, and stimu- 
lated more general buying, although the 
bulk of purchases was in small lots. 
These, however, were somewhat larger 
than usual. 

Export conditions improved slightly 
last week, with more inquiries. Exports 
were fair, the total for Europe through 
this port during the past week being 
29,163 bags, Copenhagen leading with 
8.099. Other ports taking flour were as 
follows: Glasgow, 5,000; Gothenburg, 
100; Hamburg, 7,918; Liverpool, 4,500; 
Manchester, 1,000; Oslo, 2,550. Latin 
America showed the usual interest. 

Flour prices, Sept. 22: 


--— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.90 $7.70 $8.40 
SS POF GONE .ccwess 7.45 7.45 6.75 
100 per cent ...... 8.25 8.10 7.25 
RS 06:50 686.08 06-00 8.05 6.90 7.20 
First clear ....... rr 6.70 6.20 
Second clear ...... 6.35 5.15 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 

A total of 16,440 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Sept. 22, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 750 
bags; Bluefields, 210. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 750; Panama City, 1,000. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,200; Manza- 
nillo, 650; Santiago, 100; Guantanamo, 
100. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 4,170; 
Guatemala City, 2,380; Puerto Limon, 
220; Kingston, 125; Santiago, 350; Colon, 
205; Panama City, 100; Manzanillo, 250; 
Truxillo, 440; Puerto Colombia, 550; 
Guayaquil, 2,640; San Jose, 250. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 22: 


Destination— Destination— 
Antofagasta .... 606 Liverpool ...... 4,500 
Barranquilla ... 224 Manchester..... 1,000 
Bluefields ...... 234 Manzanillo ..... 900 
Bocas del Toro. 75 Maracaibo ..... 650 
Cabedello ...... 1,200 Matanzas ...... 1,164 
Caibarien ...... 143 Mayaguez ...... 125 
Cardenas ....... 100 Nuevitas ....... 525 
COMBE ccccccccce Bee GED osedecccecce ,550 
Cienfuegos ..... 750 Panama City....1,610 
COBO cc csccccice a, Oe ee 500 
Copenhagen ....8,099 Puerto Barrios. .2,012 
Cristobal ....... 1,525 Puerto Cabello... 400 
Curacao ........ 190 Puerto Colombia 550 
Glasgow ....... 5,000 Puerto Cortez .. 709 
Gothenburg .... 100 Puerto Limon .. 470 
Guantanamo ... 100 Rio de Janeiro. .8,000 
Guatemala City.2,380 San Jose ....... 1,250 
Guayaquil ...... 3,893 San Juan ...... 712 
Hamburg ...... 7,914 Santiago ....... 500 
Havana ....... 12,439 Santos ......... 2,500 
po ae ae... 600 
La Guayra ..... 6,084 Truxillo ........ 440 
Las Palmas .... 500 


In addition to the above, there was a 
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total of 354,362 bus wheat moved through 
this port last week, as follows: to Bre= 
men, 136,000 bus; Liverpool, 80,000; 
Gothenburg, 40,000; Manchester, 40,000; 
Glasgow, 32,000; Hamburg, 24,000; Tam- 
pico, 1,808; Progreso, 254. 

Demand for rice was better in the 
city, and the export call remained good. 
Arrivals were good. The following fig- 
ures were posted, Sept. 22, at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 22 ........ 204,762 71,787 

Same period, 1926 ........ 127,264 59,746 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 22 ........ 24,738 84,693 

Same period, 1926 ........ 31,296 76,274 


NOTES 


John Cameron, of the Bowen Flour 
Mills Co., Independence, Kansas, was 
here last week. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, Ill., visited New Orleans last week. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., last week called on his mill’s 
local representatives, P. L. Thomson & 
Co., and the New Orleans trade. 

R. A. Tonry has been elected secre- 
tary of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. Mr. 
Tonry became connected with this firm 
about 12 years ago. He will continue 
in the office of sales manager as well. 

R. A. Suviivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buying of flour continues moderate, 
although the volume of sales is gradu- 
ally expanding. The baking trade con- 
tinues to place orders beyond Jan. 1, 
and some of the hard wheat mills are 
reporting business better than for 
months. Jobbers are still disposed to 
buy only for current needs, but confi- 
dence in values is increasing. Nobody 
seems to expect declines or upturns of 
consequence. Some of the western soft 
wheat mills are reporting very satisfac- 
tory bookings. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 24, basis 98’s, 
in car lots, f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat 
short patent $7.75@8 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.60@7.75; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.45, standard patent $6.75@7.10; 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.75@7; western soft patent 
$6.75@6.85, semihard $6.30, blended 95 
per cent $6.75@6.85. 

NOTES 

F. W. Eggers, Hermann, Mo., vice 
president of the Central Milling Co., 
Inc., was a recent visitor here. 

F. C. Old, for the past two years with 
the poultry division of Louisiana State 
University, is now in charge of the poul- 
try feed department of the Royal Feed 
& Milling Co. 

J. W. Vaughn, for many years a sales- 
man of flour milling machinery, died 
last week, aged 78, at the home of his 
son-in-law, D. L. Griffith, flour and mer- 
chandise broker. 

GerorcGe WILLIAMSON. 





F. L. DAVIES IS APPOINTED 
VANCOUVER PORT INSPECTO 


F. L. Davies, grain dealer, Vancouver, 
B. C., has been appointed registrar of 
the new warehouse receipt certifying o!- 
fice which has been opened by the Va»- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange. He will be 
located at 103 Merchants’ Exchanye 
Building. Mr. Davies formerly was coi'- 
nected with the Winnipeg and Minnea)- 
olis markets, and went to Vancouver ii 
1921. He was associated with the United 
Grain Growers and Vernon & Bucker- 
field before taking his present position. 
Under the new arrangement, similar ‘0 
that employed by the Winnipeg Gran 
Exchange, the Vancouver Merchants’ Fx- 
change has secured bonds from the pr'- 
vate elevator companies in the city, 
enabling the guaranteeing of grades and 
weights on their receipts by the new 
registrar. 





GRAIN ORDERS AT MONTREAL 

MonrreaL, Que.—Orders for grain on 
Sept. 21 amounted to 4,455,290 bus, tlic 
highest total since the opening of riv<r 
navigation last spring. Compared wi'!i 
last year at the same period, Montreal 
has an advance of 44,000,000 bus in rez- 
istered shipments. The handling of grain 
at the elevators is very active, actual 
stocks totaling only 8,593,394 bus. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


| bec teeny possible seems to have been done 
by those in charge of the convention program of 
the American Bakers Association to make the annual 
gathering, which is in session this week at Chicago, 
an essentially practical one. There are virtually no 
set speeches, and most of the agenda 
A PRACTICAL ‘%€ems to be of the conference variety. 
CONVENTION Leaders of discussion who will be in 
PROGRAM charge of the various section features 
are all either bakers or men in a posi- 
tion to present authoritative experience or opinion 
directly bearing upon bakers’ interests. There is a 
great variety of subject matter; nothing, in fact, that 
has any important relation to the present problems of 
commercial baking appears to have been forgotten. 
The demonstration method of presenting facts and 
processes seems particularly apt, and no doubt will 
prove highly successful. Above all, the emphasis that 
is being placed upon merchandising is especially com- 
mendable and promises such favorable results as are 
not always taken home from such a gathering. 
Unhappily for readers of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker, this issue, published on the third 
day of the convention, can report only a fraction of 
the convention news. However, a complete report will 
be found in The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 5, copies 
of which will go to all readers of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker. 


* * * 


R. H. E. BARNARD’S resignation from the 
presidency of the American Institute of Baking 
removes from direct contact with the baking industry’s 
associational affairs an outstanding figure in the phe- 
nomenal development of modern commercial baking. 
His high standing as a food expert has 
DR. given the industry contacts with the 
BARNARD’S public that have proved particularly 
RESIGNATION valuable in establishing bakery prod- 
ucts in popular favor. In this respect, 
possibly, he has been more successful than in‘ problems 
lying wholly within the industry and its trade organi- 
zation. He has, through the American Institute of 
Baking and his associates there, built up a high place 
for bread and stated its case to both the lay and the 
scientific world in such terms as to give the institute 
an authoritative place in the world of nutrition. Dr. 
Barnard’s future plans have not been announced, but 
it is to be hoped that to some degree the baking 
industry will be so fortunate as to retain the benefit 
of his good will and his special knowledge of the 
trade’s interests. 
ae 
“C\OMETHING New in State Association Work—a 
Real Return for Your Small Dues”: this is the 
captioning of an announcement recently sent out to 
members by Wallace A. Macpherson, president of the 
Washington State Bakers’ Association. The announce- 
ment outlines a plan for employing a 
AN ENTER- nutritional education speaker to ad- 
PRISING ASso- dress clubs throughout the state of 
CIATION Washington on the food value of hak- 
ery products. Under this plan a young 
woman from the nutritional department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington will prepare herself for the 
lecture tour by a period of intensive study at the 
American Institute of Baking under Miss Jean K. 
Rich, who is in charge of the institute’s department of 
nutritional education. A comparatively small cost will 
be entailed by the tour, which will be a joint enter- 
prise of the Washington bakers and the university 
of the state of Washington. That such a plan should 
have been conceived by the officers of a state associa- 
tion of bakers, and that it should have had the unani- 
mous indorsement of the trustees, is somewhat remark- 
able in this day of much organization, but less con- 
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structive association activity. Washington’s bakers are 
both to be complimented and congratulated. Much 
good must come of the educational effort, and the 
cause of baking as a whole will be advanced. The 
example is one that may well be considered by other 
similar organizations of bakers, many of which may 
to some degree be characterized as “all dressed up 
and no place to go.” 
* * * 
6 dem sudden and unexplained disappearance several 
months ago of Baking Technology must have been 
noted with some dismay by many a baker who had 
become accustomed to its admirably edited columns. 
It will be a relief to these bakers, and to the industry 
at large, to know that it is the inten- 
THE RETURN (tion of the American Bakers Associa- 
OF BAKING tion to revive the publication. Henry 
TECHNOLOGY Stude, president of the association, 
states in a bulletin to the trade: “There 
never has been any intention to permanently abandon 
the publication of Baking Technology; rather, its pub- 
lication is temporarily suspended pending its reissu- 
ance in an enlarged and more comprehensive form.” 
Trade association work in the United States is 
reasonably well supported by the trade press. There 
can be little doubt, however, of the value of a special 
organ, with its mission clearly and definitely stated, 
as direct spokesman for such an association as that 
of the American bakers. There is a great field of 
nutritional facts that must be explored and exploited 
in the interest of the industry. The science and tech- 
nic of baking are well advanced, but no baker will 
agree that there is nothing more to learn. Mr. Stude 
rightly concludes that Baking Technology, in its new 
and enlarged form, can bring much that will be of 
value to a greatly enlarged circle of baker readers. 


* * * 


S an example of what might be done in a large and 
4 continuous way by the organized baking industry 
of this country toward increased bread consumption, 
the American Bakers Association has sent out to mem- 
bers proofs of a page advertisement that was inserted 

in Editor & Publisher of Sept. 3. The 
WHAT Micntr text of the advertisement, which is re- 
BE DONE FOR printed elsewhere in this issue of The 
BAKING Northwestern Miller and American 

Baker, is concerned with “food facts” 
and “food fakers.” In admirably phrased language it 
draws attention to the faddist movement as it affects 
consumption of bakery products. Then it proceeds to 
a statement of bread’s merits, and to a warning against 
dieting for “form’s” sake. “If you are fat, eat less. 
If you are sick, see a doctor. Don’t go after form 
relief by a food fad.” 

The diet fallacies of a fortunately diminishing num- 
ber of doctors are optimistically ignored in view of the 
rapidly enlarging group of well-informed physicians 
and scientific organizations that are disseminating val- 
uable health information through the newspapers, and 
this, the advertisement states, “is adding to the health 
and happiness of the people.” 

Thus the way is paved skillfully for a direct appeal 
to American newspaper publishers to redouble their 
efforts to promote the public health by investigating 
carefully the authenticity, authority and reputation of 
their medical syndicate writers, just as they verify 
their news items and vouch for their advertisements. 
“Buy for your reader,” the advertisement urges, “the 
same medical advice that you buy for your family. 
Don’t misconstrue reader interest in temporary circu- 
lation builders as a stamp of approval. That which 
attracts the public may not be in the interest of the 
people.” 

Too much applause cannot be given this initial 
effort of the American Bakers Association to combat 
food fallacies that injure the industry. It is hoped 
by those in whose hands the destinies of the associa- 
tion now lie that they will be authorized to go forward 
to further enterprises of this kind; that this advertise- 








ment will point the way, and in fact prove the opening 
step, to a general campaign of publicity in the interest 
of bakers’ products. The matter presumably is being 
considered this week at the convention in Chicago. 
Favorable action upon it will be one of the longest 
forward steps ever taken by the industry. 


* * . 


HAT the time is ripe for a campaign of bakery 

publicity is made evident daily in many ways. 
Already there is a definite swing of the pendulum away 
from the extremes to which food fallacies have gone 
within recent years. Doctors who were too easily led 
into approval of some of the more sen- 
sational dieting programs have discov- 
ered that nutritional science has gone 
forward too rapidly and with too many 
changes to warrant final and dogmatic 
conclusions. The public itself, never comfortable under 
the coarse bread and general starvation program, has 
begun to turn its face toward those more reasonable 
preachers of common sense and moderation who are 
now happily more numerous in the land. Reflecting 
both these attitudes, editors have begun to show an 
unwonted friendliness toward saner nutritional doc- 
trines than they have been permitting their sensational 
“health doctors” to preach within recent years. Some 
of them are as eager now to do white bread justice as 
formerly they were rabid in its detraction. 

Evidence of the receptivity of the press to cor- 
rected impressions concerning bread and other bakery 
products has been amply afforded during the past few 
weeks. A Chicago news syndicate was employed by 
the American Bakers Association to provide publicity 
for the annual convention. This service has been ad- 
mirably performed, with the result that not only have 
bakers been daily confronted with attractive conven- 
tion publicity, but the general public has been treated 
to a series of news articles designed to interest them 
in bakers’ problems and to impress them with the im- 
portance of recent developments in commercial baking 
as they conform to the best theories of nutrition. 

* * * 
ECOGNIZING the fact that bread and other prod- 
ucts of the bakery face tremendous competition 
with many other foods, a situation complicated by the 
food faddists and others who maliciously or ignorantly 
conspire to keep bakers’ products from their rightful 
place in the nation’s diet, the Wash- 


RIPE FOR 
BAKERY 
PUBLICITY 


WOMEN’S burn Crosby Co. has initiated a unique 
ae IN contest designed to do a good deal 
PRODUCTS toward offsetting these handicaps. The 


Gold Medal radio contest, offering 
$10,000 in prizes to arouse the interest of women in 
bakery products, is an effort to help the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association and bakers generally. It was 
officially inaugurated on Monday of this week, but had 
been made known to bakers many months ago and 
kept vigorously before their attention. All this week 
radio announcements about the contest will be broad- 
cast from a large number of stations. There will be a 
double-page advertisement in Liberty, and much local 
publicity of various sorts. 

The contest is calculated to gain the attention and 
interest of women—‘“to start them talking, thinking 
and writing about bakers’ products.” The prizes, 
which number 233, will be awarded for “the five best 
reasons why housewives find it to their advantage to 
buy and serve the products of the baker.” 

Not only is this contest likely to develop a vast 
amount of customer interest in bakery products and 
in the industry as a whole, but it should yield a useful 
library of information as to why women do or do not 
buy and serve bread and sweet goods made in the 
commercial bakery. By no means too much is known 
of the housewife’s attitude toward bakery products, 
and the Washburn Crosby Co. should be able to piece 
together, from the knowledge and experience gained 
from this contest, some pattern of bakery policy that 
will be of permanent value to the industry. 
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Large Attendance Marks Wisconsin Bakers’ Convention 
By S. O. Werner 


HE twenty-second annual convention 

of the Wisconsin Association of Mas- 

ter Bakers, Manitowoc, Sept. 12-14, 
was one of the best ever held. Attend- 
ance was large, the program excellent, 
and general discussions were exceedingly 
interesting and educational. Although 
the weather was hot, it did not have any 
effect on the attendance at the business 
sessions, as the hall was always well 
filled. 

Features of the convention were talks 
by C. J. Kremer, state dairy and food 
commissioner, and W. E. Long, president 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. These 
were mainly about the new law against 
the return of stales, and proved the best 
of the convention. 

All officers were re-elected. They are: 
Joseph T. Fischer, Milwaukee, president ; 
Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph W. Pinzer, Milwaukee, sec- 
retary; W. A. Rose, Burlington, treas- 
urer. Directors: F. H. Laufenberg, 
Manitowoc; Olaf Strand, Madison; Jo- 
seph Poehlmann, Milwaukee. 

The first afternoon was devoted to 
registration and meeting of the board 
of directors, and in the evening the vis- 
itors were entertained at the English 
Lake resort, where a delightful meal was 
served, followed by a fine entertainment. 
The convention proper was opened the 
morning of Sept. 18 by Mr. Fischer, fol- 
lowed by an address of welcome by J. 
H. Schroeder, mayor of Manitowoc. R. 
G. Plumb, of the Plumb, Nelson Co., 
wholesale grocer, Manitowoc, welcomed 
the bakers on behalf of the local busi- 
ness men, and also spoke on changes in 
merchandising, referring particularly to 
the competition of the chain stores. He 
told the bakers it was their duty to co- 
operate more with the independent gro- 
cers, and urged closer relations between 
the various state business associations. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Fischer in his annual address made 
several recommendations, one of which 
was that the association should issue a 
periodical to be sent each baker in the 
state, whether a member or not. In this 
way he claimed they could reach those 
who do not belong to the association and 
also those who are not regular attend- 
ants at the conventions. He said that 
the Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion had done this with excellent results. 
Mr, Fischer proposed that committees 
from the association visit bakeries 
throughout the state, offering friendly 


suggestions, where needed, regarding 
state laws. He thought all bakers should 
get behind -the association insurance 


company. The association had prospered 
and grown since its formation, Mr. 
Fischer said, but the main objective was 
still to increase the membership. More 
publicity about what the association was 
doing was necessary, he said, and he 
pleaded that even more work be done 
to secure members. 

Mr. Rose reported a balance in the 
treasury of $1,252. Mr. Pinzer said that 
the past year had been a very strenuous 
one, especially on legislative matters. 
During the year 21 members were ad- 
mitted, of which the secretary secured 
eleven, C. S. Sorenson three, F. H. Lan- 
fenberg two, J. Poehlmann two, and one 
each by C. J. Kremer, W. A. Rose and 
A, J. Ambos. 

As delegates from the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation to the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, Messrs. Fischer, Pinzer and 
Poehlmann were then appointed. Mr. 
Kremer spoke on the new laws passed 
by the last legislature which applied to 
the baking industry. One required that 
the absolute truth be told about food 
products in labels and advertising. No 
assertion, untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing, might be made. One cannot adver- 
tise goods made with butter, unless but- 
ter was used. A baker cannot advertise 
bread as having an outstanding feature 
unless he has such a secret formula and 
can prove it. This law should be par- 
ticularly effective with firms advertising 
reducing or antifat breads. The law 
does not prohibit special breads, Mr. 
Kremer said, but bakers should tell the 
truth about them. If it is claimed that 


bread can cure this and that, one has to 
put the contents of the loaf on the label. 


NO RETURN OF STALES 


Another new law discussed by Mr. 
Kremer was that prohibiting the return 
of stales. He said it was his duty to 
enforce this law, and thought it was a 
good one. He believed it was constitu- 
tional and was ready to prosecute for 
violations, asking the bakers to obey this 
law as well as all others. An interest- 
ing discussion followed Mr. Kremer’s 
talk, and he answered numerous ques- 
tions. 

John J. Paar, demonstrator for the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., was the 
final speaker at the opening session. He 
discussed a few of the outstanding activ- 
ities in different parts of thé country. 
One of the most beneficial and engaging 
co-operative efforts in the industry re- 
cently, he said, was the survey made by 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, in 
conjunction with other groups, to deter- 
mine the status of commercial baking 
in various communities, and, of more im- 
portance, to find out what kind of bread 
and bakery products the public desired. 
One of the vital facts brought out was 
that people wanted different products 
in various communities. In one city, he 
said, demand for rolls was twice as great 
as in another. In one community the call 
for rye bread was six times greater than 
in others. Thus the baker should know 
his market, he said. 

Mr. Paar said that on a recent eastern 
trip he had talked and worked with 
many bakers who had changed the style 
and shape of their leading loaf, thereby 
securing a marked increase in sales. In 
most cases the old loaf declined only 15 
to 20 per cent in sales, while the new 
style loaf, gaining in popularity, took 
a lead of 50 per cent. This type was a 
spongy loaf of good volume, appear- 
ance and taste. It was made by the 
sponge method, using a high-speed mixer. 


HOLES IN BREAD 


One most widely discussed subject, 
Mr. Paar said, was the holes in bread 
made from last year’s crop of flour. The 
character of this flour was of high pro- 
tein content. It had good absorption, 
color, etc., but did not stand as long 
mixing time as ordinarily would be ex- 
pected from a high protein flour. There 
have been many discussions regarding 
the cause of holes in bread, among which 
were: use of too much water in the 
doughs, or sponge, or both; excessive 
mixing; high salt content; long fermen- 
tation; too high percentage of mineral 
salts or yeast foods, etc. Mr. Paar said 
that in his company’s bulletin of May 15 
this subject was covered, the principal 
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causes of holes to faulty molding and 
improper fermentation being given. The 
best way he had found to eliminate holes 
was as follows: run sponge doughs with 
all salt in the sponge, a liberal yeast 
content and all shortening. Fermenting 
time for sponges from three and three 
quarters to four and three quarters 
hours, allowing dough to rest 15 to 25 
minutes, the time being based on the 
performance of flour and percentage of 
yeast used. 

On straight doughs use 10 to 15 per 
cent soft winter flour. Keep salt con- 
tent around 34%,@38% lbs bbl. Use a 
slightly higher temperature and a short, 
vigorous fermentation. Fairly _ stiff 
sponges and doughs produce the best re- 
sults in either method, he said. 

Mr. Paar said the new crop flour ap- 
pears to work quite the same as last 
year, with the usual fermentation toler- 
ance. Bakers should familiarize them- 
selves with the correct fermentation time 
of flour used, which could easily be done 
by running a few trial doughs, first with 
25 per cent new flour and gradually in- 
creasing the percentage. 


WISCONSIN DAIRY BAKERY 


Mr. Paar discussed briefly the Wis- 
consin dairy bakery and the value de- 
rived from the co-operative effort. He 
also emphasized the necessity of turning 
out highest quality goods, saying the de- 
mand for the big volume, overproofed 
leaf of flavorless variety is decreasing, 
and that the present day demand is to- 
ward a loaf with flavor and taste the 
predominating requirements, in addition 
to a reasonably good volume. 

At the afternoon session Henry Staab, 
a member of the legislature from Mil- 
waukee, spoke briefly on the political 
situation. 

Herman Kind, of The Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on “How to Operate a Bak- 
ery Successfully.’ To be successful a 
baker must make quality goods, he said, 
have intelligent merchandising, efficient 
advertising, and persistent selling. Qual- 
ity, he stated, was long remembered aft- 
er the price was forgotten. With mer- 
chandising there were five important 
factors. A baker should know his mar- 
ket, advertise intelligently, plan to appeal 
to the trade; sales rooms should be at- 
tractive; window displays and delivery 
equipment should pull enough to pay one 
third of the rent; sales people can either 
make or break a baker. Mr. Kind ex- 
plained in detail the various methods to 
use in advertising, which must be the 
rapid means of spreading a product. 

John M. Hartley spoke briefly, urging 
a large attendance at the October meet- 
ing of the Associated Bakers of America, 
Retail and Wholesale, at Cincinnati. * 





Fair; at the Right, W. Schmidt, Who 
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Mr. Long made an interesting ad- 
dress, extracts from which appear in 
this week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker. 

Following his address, Mr. Long was 
asked to talk on a survey his company — 
is making regarding shipping of bread 
and also relative to the rcturn of stale 
bread. He said that a survey was being 
made, covering 1,000 routes in 100 cities 
over a period of five years, where all 
types of vehicles were used under all 
kinds of conditions. In general a coun- 
try route covered by a gas truck ought 
to approximate $8 per mile per week for 
each mile covered per day. A great mis- 
take made by many, he said, is the be- 
lief that volume means everything. One 
should not go over 50 miles, on an aver- 
age price, for less than $400 of business. 
Mr. Long congratulated the Wisconsin 
bakers for their stand on the question 
of stale returns. He told of a recent 
conference in Chicago which was at- 
tended by the president and other execu- 
tives of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers. The leading question was 
return of stales, he said, and the gro- 
cers said there was little profit in bread, 
and the practice of overloading was the 
responsibility of the bakers. 


BAKER AND GROCER 


Mr. Long pointed out at the confer- 
ence that grocers could help bakers cor- 
rect this evil. The grocer was facing 
new conditions. Chain stores were be- 
ing opened everywhere, and if the retail 
grocer was put out of business, where 
would the baker be? The return of 
stales was practiced originally to pro- 
tect the bakers with the consumers, so 
they would get fresh bread, Mr. Long 
said. This was not always the case, how- 
ever, as many salesmen, in order to keep 
stales down, roll bread, and some stores 
thus receive old bread. With chain 
stores, selling bread was a business, he 
brought out. They realized that bread 
gave them the finest contact with the 
consumer. With the independent gro- 
cer, bread was a side line; he handled it 
instead of selling it. If this contact was 
so important to the chain store, why 
should it not be equally important to the 
independent retailer to hold the contact? 
Mr. Long said that one leading chain 
store owner in the West made the state- 
ment that if he had-the bread business 
he would get the grocery business. The 
speaker said he told the president of 
the retail grocers that what they needed 
was more activity in selling bread, and 
if they wanted to stay in business they 
must sell bread. Mr. Long’s remarks 
were enthusiastically received, and they 
were most opportune; with the new Wis- 
consin stale law, bakers there must co- 
operate more with the grocers. 

At the opening session on the second 
day a resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed whereby the association pledged itself 
tc obey all laws, and pledged support 
and approved the new state law regar«- 
ing the prohibition of the return of stales. 

Walter Schmidt, who had charge of 
the dairy bakery at the state fair this 
year, gave a detailed report. New and 
larger quarters were secured, making ex- 
penses greater, due to moving and new 
decorations, and resulting in a slight 
deficit. However, next year, when these 
expenses will be eliminated or greatly 
lessened, the bakery should be operated 
without a loss. Mr. Schmidt was praised 
for his fine work, and it was decided to 
operate the bakery again next year, giv- 
ing the board of directors authority to 
act in any emergency. 

At the closing session two films were 
shown, one being “What Shall We Eat 
Today?” by The Fleischmann Co., and 
the other being “Better Bread,” shown 
through the courtesy of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, which created much 
interest. 

George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois, spoke 
briefly on association work. The asso- 
ciation decided to pay a commission of 
$2 to every one who secured a new mem- 
ber before the next convention. Milwau- 
kee was selected as the next convention 
city. 

The entertainment was good, the local 
committees having planned events dur- 
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ing all the spare time. The first eve- 


-ning the bakers were entertained at Eng- 


lish Lake resort. The second evening 
the annual banquet was held at the Elks 
Club, when about 250 were present. Fol- 
lowing the meal there was a fine enter- 
tainment and dancing. The ladies were 
eutertained at dinner and a theater party 
the first evening, and the second day 
were taken on a trip through the plant 
of the Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. and 
around the city. 


Bakers Registered 


Bakers registered: A. Adams, Adams’ 
Confectionery, Manitowoc; George Chussler, 
Sr., George Chussler, Jr., Chicago; Fred 
Cobb, Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay; Hector 
Dick, Bert Mottif, Dick Bros. Bakery, Mani- 
towoc; Charles Eggért, West Allis; Carl 
Eisemann, Joseph Fischer, Paul Henning, 
Casper Hoch, Milwaukee; Ralph R. Geschel, 
Waupun; J. R. Griesbaum, Beaver Dam; 
H. C. Hansen, Racine; Erven Hoffmann, 
Appleton; C. Hogan, Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay; A. W. Holmes, Waupaca; Carl 
Hugin, Kurt O. Kaiser, Paul Kalt, Frank 
Kilbert, Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee; 
George Kneisel, Kenosha; John Knipfel, 
Purity Bakery, Waukesha; F. H. Laufen- 
burg, Parkview Bakery, Manitowoc; Elmer 
Linstead, Fred O. Loesche, A. S, Lukasze- 
wicz, Royal Baking Co., Milwaukee; Natt 
Noack, Antigo; P. Norregaard, Kenosha; 
Karl Nuernberger, Wassenberg Bakery, Sey- 
mour; F. Odehnal, Baraboo; Christ Pinahs, 
J. W. Pinzer, Louis Ploeckermann, Joseph 
PoehImann, J. H. Poehlmann, Poehlmann 
Baking Co., Charles Reinhardt, L. Rewald, 
C. Rolbieski, Daylight Home Bakery, Mil- 
waukee. 

Others included W. A. Rose, Burlington; 
John W. Sawyer; Sawyer Bakery, Madison; 
F. A. Scheinert, Alfred Schmidt, W. 
Schmidt, Milwaukee; Phil Schulz, Racine; 
Herman Siegert, Sheboygan Baking Co., 
Sheboygan; H. O. Sievers, Lake Shore Fed- 
eral Bakeries Co., Frank Skoracky, City 
Bakery, Manitowoc; Olaf Strand, Madison; 
Martin Tyborski, Adolph Widmann, Milwau- 
kee; Frank Wassenberg, Seymour; H. Wil- 
bert, North Milwaukee; J. E. Zillmer, 
Minocqua; S. M. Bartman, Appleton; A. F. 
Beckman, Wausau; Henry Carlitz, Schaal 
Bakery, Milwaukee; Emile Everix, Chilton; 
George Filz, Appleton; Roy A. Gerew, Matt 
Gross, Milwaukee; J. W. Gerhard, Gerhard 
Baking Co., Fond du Lac; Max Johnson, 
Sturgeon Bay Bakery, Sturgeon Bay; Anton 
Kalupa, C. Kalupa, Princeton; Frank Kapp, 
Milwaukee; E. J. Korff, Waukesha, Florence 
Koser, Frances Koser, Watertown; Otto Lud- 
wig, Berlin; E. Mohr, E. Mohr Baking Co., 
Sheboygan; H, Peters, Port Washington; A. 
Pfefferle, Elm Tree Bakery, Appleton; Adam 
Port, Horicon; Frank Rossow, Emil Rup- 
pert, Schaal Bakery, Milwaukee; August 
Schmidt, Watertown; W. P. Schmidt, T. H. 
Schmidt, Marinette; Walter Schuster, W. J. 
Trettin, Joseph Volk, G. Zimprich, Milwau- 
kee; Anton Van Thull, Kimberly. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Allied tradesmen present: R. C. Guenther, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co; H. C, Teller, Bakers’ 
Helper; H. E. Floyd, Baker Perkins Co., 
Inc; C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Review; John 
M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly; E. C. Bowie, P. 
Ballantine & Sons; N. G. Anderson, Austin 
Crook, R. F. Burck, Elmer R. Dickmann, 
Bay State Milling Co; A. G. Tomlin, E. J. 
Ehret, Bear Stewart Co; W. H. Cahill, F. 
Barkow, Cahill-Barkow Flour Co; W. E. 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co; J. M. 
Sweeney, R. Williams, W. J. Black, F. Ken- 
ny, Commander Milling Co; Walter C. Hoff- 
mann, Corn Products Refining Co; J. F. 
Kutler, J. H. Day Co; G. W. Wagstaff, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co; J. O. Diener, Economy Pa- 
per Co; Ernest W. Trakel, F. W. Rosen- 
thal, C. R. Russ, Herman Kind, EB. J. Cahill, 
Cc. Barthel, Carl Rhode, George Roth, The 
Fleischmann Co; E. Pen Owen, J. B. Ford 
Co; W. E. Fox, Hubbard Oven Co; F. R. 
Kluwin, W. J. Jennison Co; H. E. Spangler, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co; R. R. 
Bond, H. H. King Flour Mills Co; A. L. 
Cernaghan, M. A. Brockett, King Midas 
Mill Co; H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker; 
A. W. Finnegan, Konrad Schreier Co; C. 8. 
Jacobsen, Malt-Diastase Co; J. Faulds, Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co; W. H. Mann, J. 
Fels, Minneapolis Milling Co; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller. 

Others were: J. C. Enright, Old Fash- 
ioned Millers, Inc; C. Gruhle, G. F. Brandt, 
Oriental Mills; W. F. Burbach, W. A. Truss, 
Vv. C. Starner, George A. Uecke, Frank 
Klinger, A. H. Fenner, Ph. Orth Co; Charles 
G. Beach, Petersen Oven Co; R. J. Rasmus- 
sen, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; E. F. Carlson, 
J. J. Paar, F. A. Henning, J. J. Wilke, S. 
W. Jones, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
O. A. Richter, J. S. Egan, A. Richter Sons 
Co; A. A, Volkman, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; A. P. Hacker, C. H. Affeldt, H. G. La 
Grange, E. Huseby, E. Buestemeister, H. C. 
Schrank Co; H. E. Turley, Stein-Hall Mfg. 
Co; Louis Wahl, Sunland Sales Co-operative 
Association; Frank Alexander, Thomson Ma- 
chinery Co; E. L. Dittmar, H. R. Smith, L. 
Dauterman, Washburn Crosby Co; H. Hilde- 
brandt, White Stokes Co; W. E. Long, W. E. 
Long Co. 





TRIBUTE TO LATE GERMAN PRESIDENT 

Edward J. Burry, a member of the 
executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, together with Mrs. 
Burry and William L. and Homer D. 
Burry, recently placed a floral tribute 
on the tomb of Frederich Ebert, first 
president of the German Republic, at 
Heidelberg. The late Mr. Ebert was 
at one time a baker, and the Pennsyl- 
vania association had delegated Mr. Bur- 
ry to place the floral tribute. 
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HE new plant of the Ward Baking Corporation, shown above, began opera- 

tion at Baltimore on Sept. 12, under the management of L. A. Williamson. 
The bakery is situated at 2140 Edmondson Avenue, and is served by a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad siding. The main building is 151x220, three stories and full 
basement, with the boiler house and gas car garage adjacent. Separate depart- 
ments are maintained for bread and cake, each being equipped with gas-fired 
traveling ovens and modern production machinery so arranged as to gravitate 
the product to the shipping room through all stages with the least possible lost 
motion. Heating, refrigeration, electrical and gas requirements are automatically 


controlled. 








Some of the Things a Bakery Executive 
Should Know 


From an Address by W. E. Long at the Recent Convention of Wisconsin Bakers 


GOOD executive must know how to 
A figure costs, and know how to de- 

tect leaks and losses and trace them 
to the person responsible. Nothing so 
improves the respect of men for the boss 
as to have them know that, when they 
make a mistake, the boss will find it 
through his cost reeords and call them on 
the carpet. 

If I were asked what single thing is 
most important for a bakery manager to 
know, I should say—costs. A man who 
will study costs will develop into a good 
executive and a trainer of men. If the 
executive can’t figure costs himself, he 
should have a good accountant who can 
interpret his costs for him, for when he 
gets the facts as revealed by his cost 
records, he can form better judgments as 
to policies. He will learn to measure 
men in his organization and be able to 
help in their training. A good cost 
system will give an executive better 
standing with his banker; it will enable 
him to secure the counsel and advice of 
his banker. 

An understanding of your costs will 
enable you to add improvements and add 
them judiciously. It will tell you how 
far, safely and prudently, you can go 
in improvements. It will show you how 
much you can afford to spend to get 
additional business and what additional 
business will mean in greater profits. 
More business may not always mean 
more profits. Sometimes more business 
may mean less profits. If, for instance, 
a given amount of more business were 
secured which compelled you to add a 
big investment to your plant, it might 
prove a loss. Again, if you have to go 
too far for the new business, or if you 
have to meet keen competition, or give 
discounts or rebates, or spend too much 
in advertising to get new business, it 
might prove unprofitable. 

Therefore, every good business man 
must be a student of costs, so that his 
judgment may be guided in all these 
matters. 

A very important thing for a manager 
to know is how to buy materials for 
their real value, rather than their price. 
He should buy flour and other materials 
only on analysis. You can’t make a per- 
fect product out of poor materials, nor 
can you keep your product up to a 
steady, uniform standard unless you 
know your raw materials. These ma- 
terials vary with every shipment, and 
proportions must be changed to meet 
this variation. If, then, you know your 
materials, you can know how to put them 


together in proper proportion. Further- 
more, you should check the quality you 
receive with the quality you buy. 

With the quality of every ingredient 
known to your superintendent, he can 
keep his bread more uniform in quality 
from day to day. A uniformly poor 
loaf is better than a product not uni- 
formly good, especially if your good 
quality is advertised. You must not dis- 
appoint your customer, for she is your 
stock in trade. 

And right here I want to say that 
bakers, generally, are poor merchan- 
disers. They will spend thousands of 
dollars advertising their products, and 
be extremely careless about a lot of little 
things which to them seem unimportant, 
but which are really so vital as to render 
their investment in advertising useless. 
They will wrap a loaf that has pan dirt 
on it, or one that is crippled, or one 
that is overbaked or underbaked. They 
are offering disappointment to the cus- 
tomer instead of satisfaction, which the 
advertising promises. This is the poorest 
kind of poor business. To take the loss 
on these poor loaves in the bakery is no 
loss at all compared with the loss you 
take when a customer gets one of these 
loaves. 7 

When such practices as these persist 
in our industry, can you wonder why 
the consumers think that all bread is 
alike, and continue, in spite of your ad- 
vertising, to just ask for a loaf of bread 
instead of asking for your brand? Is it 
any wonder the chain store gets busi- 
ness on a cheap price? 

My advice to you is not to advertise 
until you can deliver the goods that will 
please and not disappoint. 

Of the fellow who doesn’t advertise, 
nothing unusual is expected, but the peo- 
ple have a right to be critical of the 
quality and service of the fellow who 
does advertise. So, if you can’t back 
your advertising with quality and satis- 
faction to every customer, then be wise 
and keep a closed mouth—don’t shout 
your wares to the public. 





DOINGS OF NEW YORK STATE 
BAKERS ON HOLIDAY BOUND 


New York, N. Y.—Several outings 
have recently been beld by the newly 
formed Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Coun- 
try Club. One of them took the mem- 
bers and their families to Narragansett 
Inn, Lindenhurst, L. I. Another trip 
was taken to Mellville, L. I., and still 
another to Bellmore, L. I. In each case 
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an interesting entertainment program 
had been arranged. The president of the 
association is George Fiedler. 

The United Master Bakers of New 
York recently held their fourth annual 
excursion to Roton Point Park, on Long 
Island Sound. The steamer Taurus was 
almost too small to carry all the partici- 
pants. 

The annual outing of the Jersey City 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association was 
held late last month, the party going to 
Bertrand Island Park, in Lake Hopat- 
cong. The outing was a great success 
and well attended. 

The Independent Master Bakers’ Quar- 
tet Club has returned to New York from 
Germany. It left Bremen July 30 on 
the Berlin. The birthday of the director, 
Gustav Heil, was celebrated on board 
ship, and the bakers gave a concert in 
the first and second cabins for the bene- 
fit of the seamen’s fund. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., 
ENTERS YEAST TRADE 


St. Louls Company, After Two Years of 
Experimentation, Begins Distribution 
of Product to Bakers 


After two years of investigation and 
preparation, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, has come into the market with a 
bakers’ yeast. At present its distribu- 
tion is limited to a number of cities in 
the Middle West, but the company has 
announced that expansion is going for- 
ward rapidly. 

Following prohibition in the United 
States, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was forced 
into a period of readjustment. Because 
it had in its employ maltsters and fer- 
mentologists of long experience, it was 
felt that the most logical course to fol- 
low was the production of malt sirup 
and yeast. 

Engaged in the task of experimenting 
before this yeast was put on the mar- 
ket were experts of fermentology, yeast 
growing, bread making, dietitians, refrig- 
erating engineers and other specialists, 
officials of the company have announced. 
Thousands of experiments were carried 
on to test out the vitamin potency of 
bakers’ yeast by feeding animals on va- 
rious types. 

Modern equipment has been installed 
in the yeast factory of the company. 
The vats in which the yeast is grown are 
enameled, and the air used for aérating 
the yeast is filtered and purified. Con- 
trol laboratories are maintained for test- 
ing materials and the finished product, 
and a modern baking laboratory tests 
each batch of the product before it is 
put on the market. Refrigerated trucks 
have been put into service, each being 
equipped with a brine circulation system. 








BAKERIES IN FLORIDA 

AtLanta, Ga.—Figures have been is- 
sued by officials of the state concerning 
the number of wholesale and retail firms 
in Florida, compared with the number 
during the height of the land boom, and 
it is interesting to note that business 
has continued rapid development. There 
are 11 wholesale bakery firms and 318 
retail bakeries in the state at this time, 
a considerable increase during the past 
year, the amount invested showing an 
especially large gain in new plants, due 
to the completion of several large proj- 
ects by the Southern Bakery Co. at vari- 
ous Florida cities. 





ADDITION TO ZINSMASTER PLANT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A one-story ad- 
dition, 70x82, is being made to the plant 
of the Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul. 
The new portion is planned so as to 
carry two additional floors, but for the 
present allows for added basement and 
oven room mainly. It will be completed 
next month. The contractor who erected 
the St. Paul Hotel and the Ford plant 
is building the addition. 





BAKERY PAYROLL ROBBERY 

The payroll of the General Baking 
Corporation’s Detroit plant was stolen 
by masked bandits recently. The amount 
was $5,000. When the robbery occurred 
more than 50 men were at work in the 
plant, but the bandits worked quietly 
and escaped in an automobile parked 
in an alley. 
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ALLOWE’EN, as surely as 

Christmas, New Year’s, St. 
Valentine’s, Easter, Thanksgiving 
and the other festivals, has come 
to mean not only a day of re- 
joicing but a time of increased 
sales for the alert baker. ‘The 
clever merchant capitalizes the 
fact that the public palate craves 
particularly relishing food on 
such occasions. Feast days ac- 
tually are feast days, and why 
should not the baker make the 
most of it? Inthe following arti- 
cle Mr. Ewert makes some sug- 
gestions for Hallowe’en prod- 
ucts. 


N preface to the formulas given in 
I this article it may be said that all of 

the fruit cake formulas are for a very 
high grade fruit cake and should retail 
at from 80c to $1 lb. To get a quality 
fruit cake you will have to bake it in a 
cool oven, about 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 
After it has been in the oven three 
quarters of an hour it is advisable to 
give it a little steam, about 3 lbs pres- 
sure. This will keep the fruit in better 
condition. When you take it out of the 
oven wash it on top with gum arabic 
wash. That will give it a permanent 
gloss. Fruit cake should be baked in 
paper-lined tins. 

The chocolate cookies are very tasty, 
and will make a good week end special. 
I would suggest use of the date layer 
cake formula published in The North- 
western Miller and American Baker on 
Jan. 26 as the base for the Hallowe’en 
cake. This formula is repeated for the 
benefit of those who have not complete 
files. 

DATE LAYER CAKE 
(Formula and Method) 
Seale into a bowl: 
1 oz soda 1 lb butter 
4 lbs granulated sugar 

Cream these ingredients up light. 
Rub into the mix 1 pint eggs, 2 at a 
time. Add and stir into the mix the 
following mixture, prepared beforehand: 

2 lbs ground walnuts 

4 lbs ground pitted dates 

Add slowly, working into the nuts and 
dates 2 quarts hot water. After stir- 
ring into the mix, sieve 5 lbs winter 
wheat flour and fold into the mix until 
smooth. Bake very light in greased and 
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dusted layer cake tins, with the oven at 
350 degrees Fahrenheit. After baking, 
cool before knocking out of tins. 


CREAM ICING 


Ice the cake with a cream icing. Take 
a small paper tube filled with white 
royal icing. Cut off the end of the tube 
to leave an opening about the size of 
a pinhead. Outline the pumpkin as 
shown in the accompanying engraving. 
Take a paper tube filled with yellow 
royal icing soft enough so that it will 
flow even when you fill in between the 
outlines. Take another small paper tube 
and fill with green royal icing. Fill in 
the outline of the stem. Around the top 
edge of the cake make a border alternat- 
ing the two types of cats. Fill another 
small paper tube with black royal icing; 
cut off the end of the tube so as to leave 
an opening about the size of a pencil 
point. Hold the tube straight up and 
down, pressing with the thumb until you 
have a dot large enough for the head; 
draw down about a fourth of an inch; 
press on the tube long enough to make 
a dot large enough for the body. Draw 
the tube down and swing up to the right, 
drawing it to a point for the tail; place 
a dot on the left hand side of the body; 
make one small dot on each side of the 
head on top for the ears. 

For the other type hold the tube 
straight up and down, and press until 
you have a dot large enough for the 


head; draw down about half an inch; 
keep the pressure on your tube working 
slowly upward over and down for the 
body. Place a small dot on each side on 
top of the head for the ears. Take the 
tube, starting at- the body, and draw 
down to make the front leg; continue as 
shown in the engraving. 

Around the side of the cake outline 
the skull, and finish, Make two cross- 
bones alongside of the skull, alternating 
them all the way around the side of the 
cake. Around the bottom edge of the 
cake make a push pull border by filling 
a paper tube with black royal icing, 
cutting off the end of the tube so as to 
leave an opening about an eighth of an 
inch across. Hold the tube straight up 
and down; press, making a dot; pull out 
about half an inch; press again, making 
another dot; draw out half an inch; con- 
tinue all the way around the bottom edge. 

WHITE FRUIT CAKE 
Scale into a bowl: 
1% Ibs candied cherries 
1% lbs sliced candied pineapple 
(Cut into small pieces) 

1% Ibs pitted dates 
(Cut into small pieces) 

1% lbs blanched almond nuts 
(Cut into small pieces) 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

3 lbs powdered sugar 

1% lbs butter 

Cream up very light. Rub into the 
mix 1 qt egg whites, adding them a gill 
at a time. Rub the egg whites long 
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enough to make them stand in the mix 
before adding more egg whites. Con- 
tinue this method until you have all the 
egg whites rubbed into the mix. Add 15 
cc, vanilla extract and three cc. almond 
extract. Stir into the mix. Sieve 2% 
Ibs winter wheat flour into the mix. Fold 
the flour in by hand until the mix is 
smooth. Add the prepared fruit, and 
fold into the mix. 


LIGHT FRUIT CAKE 


Pick over and wash all fruit before 
placing it into the bowl: 

2% Ibs seeded raisins 
lbs bleached seedless raisins 
lbs sliced citron 
oz ground lemon peel 
oz ground orange peel 
lbs ground black figs 
lbs chopped pitted dates 
lbs chopped blanched almond nuts 

Add % oz ground mace and half pint 
rum flavor in 12 per cent sugar solution. 
Mix together, and let the fruit soak over- 
night. 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

1% lbs butter % oz soda 

2 Ibs granulated sugar 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix % of a quart eggs, adding 
them three at a time. Add 1% pint mo- 
lasses and stir into the mix. Sieve 414 
lbs winter wheat flour into the mix; fold 
in by hand until the mix is smooth. Add 
the fruit, and fold into the mix. 
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GUM ARABIC WASH 

Place into a small kettle one pint hot 
water and 3 oz powdered gum arabic. 
Put on fire and stir continually until it 
is in solution. Take off the fire and 
strain through a cloth. It is then ready 
for use. 

DARK FRUIT CAKE 

Pick over and wash all fruit before 
placing into the bowl: 

10 lbs seeded raisins 

6 lbs currants 

4 lbs sliced citron 

% lb ground lemon peel 

% lb ground orange peel 

3 lbs ground black figs 

3 lbs chopped blanched almond nuts 

3 lbs chopped pitted dates 

Add 2 oz cinnamon, 1 oz allspice, 1, 
oz cloves, Y2 oz ginger, % oz mace, | 
pint rum flavor and % pint brandy 
flavor in 12 per cent sugar solution. Mix 
together, and let fruit soak over night. 

Scale into a machine kettle: 

% oz salt 1 oz soda 

4% lbs granulated sugar 

1% Ibs butter 

1% lbs neutral shortening 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 142 qts eggs, adding them 
three at a time. Add 1 pt molasses, and 
stir into the mix. Sieve 8% lbs winter 
wheat flour into the mix; fold in by 
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hand until the mix is smooth. Add all 


the fruit, and fold into the mix. 
CHOCOLATE COOKIES (18 DOZEN) 


Scale into a bowl: 


1 oz salt 3 oz milk powder 
1 oz soda 2 lbs shortening 
3% Ibs granulated sugar 

% lb chopped walnuts 

1 lb ground raisins 


Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
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A Baker’s Hallowe’en Cake 


into the mix 8 eggs, adding them two at 
a time. Add % of a quart water with 
20 cc. of vanilla extract in it, and stir 
into the mix. Sieve four times 1 oz cin- 
namon, 8 oz cocoa, with 4% lbs winter 
wheat flour. Add to the mix. Fold in 
by hand just enough to get it in. Drop 
out on lightly greased flat pan about the 
size of a hen’s egg, and bake in oven at 
350 degrees Fahrenheit. 








Putting Over the Pack-ette Pie 
By Willis H. Parker 


HEN the Puritan Pie Co., of Den- 

ver, Colo., decided to introduce 

the Pack-ette pie, the manage- 
ment took advantage of a well-organized 
advertising plan which was based upon 
direct mail, radio, and delivery truck 
advertising, with some newspaper space 
thrown in for good measure. In every 
instance the method used was out of the 
ordinary, and this probably is the rea- 
son the idea went over with such success 
that in one year the Pack-ette idea was 
firmly intrenched in the minds of the 
housewives of Denver and the number of 
pies in packages was equal to one third 
of the production of ordinary pies, while 
the volume in ordinary pies was not de- 
creased at all. This was contrary to ex- 
pectations, for it was believed that the 
introduction of pie in packages would 
cause a decrease in demand for that not 
in packages. In other words, the com- 
pany enjoyed an increase of 3314 per 
cent in pie production and the gain was 
made entirely upon the Pack-ette va- 
riety. 

Concentrated effort was the slogan 
used in putting over the idea, Edward 
Hunter, advertising manager, said. In- 
stead of presenting the Pack-ette pie to 
all of the people of Denver at once, the 
company divided the city into districts 
and concentrated the direct mail and 
Store display advertising in one district 
at a time. The store display advertising 
consisted of pennants and other poster 
material illustrating the package and 


bearing messages concerning the quality. 
While this was going on, a direct mail 
campaign was getting under way. This 
consisted of three mailing pieces. 

The first was a personal letter to the 
housewives in the district. While the 
message was excellent the method of 
printing or writing the letter was clev- 
erer. The reading matter, or body of 
the letter, was written with pen and ink, 
an etching made of it and the letters 
printed from this etching with a pale 
blue ink—the same color as fountain 
pen ink. The name and address were 
filled in with fountain pen ink in hand- 
writing matching the body of the letter, 
so that, unless the recipient scrutinized 
the letter carefully, she would presume 
that all of the reading matter was writ- 
ten by hand. In the lower righthand 
corner was a small reproduction in color 
of the little package in which the pies 
were packed. The letter was extremely 
short and simple, reading 

“I know that the problem of des- 
sert is one which is always present. 

May I suggest that you try Pack- 

ette Pies? 

“Yours sincerely, 
“PRUDENT PRISCILLA. 


“You know it’s a genuine Pack- 
ette if it is in this box.” 


It was a miniature four-page letter, 
and on the third page were a few para- 
graphs of reading matter, illustrated by 
an etching of a piece of pie on a plate, 


or 


with the caption, “They'll never know I 
didn’t bake it,” telling about the new 
product. 

The second mailing piece, sent out 10 
days later, was in the nature of a trick 
folder which when opened caused an 
arm with a pie in the hand to extend 
outward to the reader. The arm is that 
of a housewife who has .pulled the pie 
out of the package while the grocer’s 
delivery boy looks on. 

The third was merely a postal card 
bearing the simple message, “Have you 
tried Pack-ette Pies?” 

As soon as the entire town was thus 
covered by the concentrated direct mail 
advertising and grocery store display 
advertising, the firm went on the air, 
with a radio program from one of the 
small local broadcasting stations, and 
presented daily programs at an hour 
when it was believed the housewife would 
be more susceptible to suggestion. The 
selection of the station, the kind of pro- 
gram and the hour it is to be given is 
no off-hand task. It also must be backed 
up with some other publicity to insure 
maximum attention to the program. 

Like all successful radio programs, 
this was featured by musical numbers— 
phonograph records—and between num- 
bers announcement was made that the 
program was sponsored by the Puritan 
Pie Co., makers of Pack-ette pies. The 
announcer used ingenuity in varying his 
short talks so as to keep up the interest. 
Here are two as given during one pro- 
gram: 

“You are listening to the Pack- 
ette pie program. You can get 
Pack-ette pies at your grocer’s in 17 
delicious varieties.” 

“You are listening to a program 
given through the courtesy of the 
Puritan Pie Co., makers of Pack- 
ette pies. You can get them at your 
grocer’s. There is no reason why 
you should be without this delicious 
delicacy.” 

The hour chosen for the programs was 
11 to 12 o’clock each morning. This day- 
light hour appeals to the housewife, and 
she is the party to whom any advertis- 
ing of pies or foodstuffs should be di- 
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rected. The daylight hours, in most 
broadcasting companies’ schedules, are 
the least expensive, which is another 
good thing to remember when planning 
radio advertising. 

The reason that daylight hours are 
cheaper than night hours is because it 
is generally conceded that there are few- 
er radio sets in operation in the daytime 
than at night. This being the case, it is 
necessary to increase the number of sets 
in operation, if possible, in order to ob- 
tain the maximum number of listeners. 
So the company inserted a small adver- 
tisement in the newspapers—on the radio 
page—saying: 

“Tune in at 11 o’clock and hear the 

Pack-ette pie program from station 

KFEL.” 


This was a hand lettered design, and 
while the ad was not more than an inch 
deep it attracted considerable attention. 
The housewife, who also owned a radio 
set, did not have to “whip” the ether 
to find a daylight program which she 
might enjoy while doing her housework. 

The same idea was presented on the 
firm’s delivery trucks, for on a panel 
affixed along the top edge of the truck— 
on the sides—was the message, “Tune 
in the Pack-ette Pie Program at 11 a.m. 
from Station KFEL.” 

To arouse interest on the approach of 
the truck, the message, “Try Pack-ette 
Pies,” was presented on a panel along 
the front edge of the cab canopy. 

Recently the company has been stress- 
ing one variety of pie in season. When 
loganberries are on the market, it 
stresses loganberry pie. This is accom- 
plished by having the announcer at the 
radio station say, “If you are at a loss 
as to what dessert to have for dinner, 
try a loganberry pie. This is one of 
the 17 varieties made by the Puritan Pie 
Co. and put up in Pack-ettes.” When 
gooseberries are in season, this variety 
will be pushed, and so on throughout 
the year. 

Radio advertising, according to Mr. 
Hunter, has been one of the very best 
mediums, and all because of the care 
with which it was hooked up with other 
mediums. 
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Business Notions for the ‘Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 














HE more often the public’s atten- 

tion is brought to a bakery, the more 

definitely will that shop become in- 
trenched in its mind. For a wholesale 
plant, its trucks and their drivers are 
probably seen by more people than is 
any other part of its 
equipment or personnel. 
How best to utilize these 
facilities, then, in draw- 
ing the attention of the 
public, is a matter worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The first requisite is standardization. 
Trucks and wagons of various descrip- 
tions will have no cumulative effect, but 
if all such vehicles are standardized, they 
will attract a great deal more attention. 
No matter where they may be seen, they 
will immediately be recognized as part 
of the equipment of one particular plant. 

The same line of thinking can be aptly 
applied to the drivers of the trucks. A 
uniform for all such employees will in- 
evitably attract attention and help estab- 
lish the identity of the bakery. These 
may seem minor points, but in the ag- 
gregate they are important. 

- 7 


[NX the history of every manufacturing 

company selling its products through 
salesmen, occasions arise when the sales- 
men encounter difficulties with their cus- 
tomers, and at times requests are made 


STAND- 
ARDIZING 
FOR EFFECT 


that these particular 
HOLDING salesmen be _ instructed 
CUSTOMERS not to call on the cus- 
AND tomer any more. The 
SALESMEN loss of a good customer 


or a good salesman is a 
serious thing, and efforts must be made 
to hold both. 

In the case of the wholesale bakery, 
which is usually within a radius of a 
few miles of its customers, the best pos- 
sible means for straightening out difficul- 
ties arising between salesmen and cus- 
tomers is for some executive of the com- 
pany to call on the disgruntled buyer. 
In the great majority of cases a little 
diplomacy on the part of this executive 
can usually return the salesman to a 
friendly standing with the customer, un- 
less there has been some unusually seri- 
ous disagreement between them. 

Misunderstandings due to lack of 
proper explanation of the bakery’s poli- 
cies are most frequently encountered, 
and, when rightly handled, are usually 
easily smoothed over. Extra efforts to 
right such circumstances, thus saving 
both the customer and salesman to the 
company, are well worth while, and mean 
held volume and personnel to the firm. 

. * 


[N the eagerness to close a sale and 

get a new customer started for the 
bakery, some salesmen for wholesale 
plants are inclined to go ahead of their 
prospect in their sales talk. They want 
to answer buyers’ objec- 
tions before they are 
brought up. They think 
that by so doing they are 
“getting the jump” on the prospect. The 
desire on the part of the salesman to 
make the sale is commendable, but this 
method of doing so is more likely to kill 
it than close it. 

Answering objections before they are 
brought up often results in placing nega- 
tive suggestions in the buyers’ minds 
which otherwise might never have oc- 
curred to them. It is difficult enough 
satisfactorily to answer all the reasons 
against buying usually advanced by a 
prospect, without putting any additional 
ones in his mind. Just as white space 
is often said to be one of the strongest 
forces in advertising copy, so, at times, 
is silence one of the strongest weapons 
at the disposal of salesmen. Instructing 
the bread salesman when to talk and 
when to keep his peace is the work of 
the sales manager of the bakery. The 
only way he can determine whether or 
not his men are going too far in either 
direction is by making trips with them te 
call on the trade. On such occasions, 


OVER- 
SELLING 


through allowing the salesman to do the 
talking, an accurate idea of his procedure 
can be obtained, and the sales manager 
can later iron out the weak spots. 

* * 


RAPID work on the part of drivers 
of bread or cake delivery trucks ac- 
complishes two purposes—the bakery 
goods are delivered earlier in the day to 
all customers, often an important point 
for those who are 
reached at the latter part 
of the trip, and it enables 
the individual driver to 
cover more territory, pos- 
sibly resulting in the use of one or two 
less trucks than would be the case if 
deliveries were made slowly. 

Undoubtedly, some men work slower 
than others. Unless the volume of busi- 
ness they produce is materially larger 
than that of their more active moving 
fellow-workers, their value to the bakery 
is considerably less than that of the quick 
working driver-salesmen. It is a simple 
matter to check the average length of 
time each individual driver spends per 
call, and the results might be surprising 
in many cases. Time is an important 
element, and some wholesale plants might 
effect a considerable saving if they 
watched more closely the time taken for 

each stop by the various drivers. 

“ » 

UNDOUBTEDLY many wholesale 
bakeries have had the experience of 
getting their products into a retail gro- 
cery store once, and never thereafter. 
Usually the salesman keeps on trying to 
sell the merchant, but the 


PROFIT 
THROUGH 
SAVING TIME 


THE ONE- relationship reverts to 
TIME SALE much the same basis as 

before the one sale was 
made. The reason ordinarily given is 


that the order was merely a compli- 
mentary one, and never intended as the 
beginning of steady business. 


However, the day of complimentary 
orders is largely a thing of the past. 
Once a bakery has been able to get its 
bread into a store, it should retain the 
business, unless some objection is ad- 
vanced by the merchant which cannot be 
overcome by the salesman. 

In each case of a merchant buying 
but one order, and then stopping, the 
sales manager of the plant should make 
it his personal business to investigate the 
incident. If such cases are frequent, 
there is something radically wrong with 
the organization or its product. It is the 
business of the management to ascertain 
the causes for such action. 

* . 


pr esQuantLy at bakers’ gatherings 
I have heard bakers discussing some 
of their most successful competitors. 
Almost invariably they wondered what 
means were employed to gain this great- 

er measure of success, 


GUARDING and such discussions usu- 
AGAINST ally terminated by some 
FAILURE one remarking that they 


were going to try to find 
out what sales methods or shop practices 
were employed in building up the more 
enviable business. 

It has always seemed to me that this 
was approaching the problem through the 
back door. What makes for a successful 
business in one neighborhood may not 
work nearly as satisfactorily in another 
community. What fits in successfully in 
one retail shop may not work at all in a 
bakery conducted elsewhere and by a 
man of entirely different personality. 

On the other hand, causes of failure 
are very nearly universal. Bad practices 
in one shop very likely will be bad prac- 
tices in another plant. There are usu- 
ally as many failures as successes, and a 
study of the causes of failure would be 
a safeguard against their repetition in 
the shop of the baker investigating them. 


Reprinted from Editor & Publisher for September 3, 1927 
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ically eliminated the quack doctor and 





patent medicine faker. 
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THEY are pitalizing on the 


papers. 


people. 


A coop many of these are now staging a come-back under the guise of beauty experts, health 
experts, reducing experts and diet specialists. 


public’s desire for health, their interest in eating and 
their inclination to pursue a hobby. They reach the public through syndicated news- 
paper articles or public meetings, publicity for which is secured through the news- 


THEIR doctrines run from cure for cancer and corns to protection against old age and fat. 
Their formula is usually a trick diet and the purchase of a book. Most of these 
faddists unfortunately decry bread, this being their ballyhoo principally because 
bread has been man’s universal food through the ages. 


AMPLE authoritative evidence can be furnished tha: bread has its place in the diet from child- 
hood to old age, through sickness and in health. 


WE subscribe to the modern tendency to eat less, and more intelligently. We don’t want our 
women “fair, fat and forty.” We want them fair always, fat never, and forty only to 
their families. We don't want our men carrying a pouch and sitting on the porch— 
we'd rather have them cutting a figure on the fairway. But we don’t want to have 
these things by jeopardizing the health of the nation. If you are too fat, eat less. 
If you are sick, see a doctor. Don't go after form relief by a food fad. 


MANY well informed doctors and groups are disseminating valuable health information 
through the newspapers, and this is adding to the health and happiness of the 


THE object of this advertisement is to ask American newsp blishers to investigate the 





of their medical syndicate writers, just as 








vb has survived.” 


7 - and - 
they verify their news items and vouch 
BUY for your reader the same medical advice that you buy for your family. Don't miscon- 


strue reader interest in temporary circulation builders as a stamp of approval. That 
which attracts the Public may not be in the interest of the People. 


for their advertisements. 





From “Time,” August 15, 1927 vl 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
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It is just as important to know the prac- 
tices which lead to business deaths as it 
is to know those principles of bakery 
operation which prove the most success- 

ful. Nee 
N2 matter how big a business may be, 
it is made up of a number of small 
units. In the case of a wholesale bakery, 
its sales outlets are numerous and com- 
paratively small retail distributors. Each 
one is a link in a chain, 


WATCH and as such demands 
INDIVIDUAL careful and _ individual 
SALES attention if it is to be 


kept intact. 

It is not enough for the manager of 
a wholesale bakery to know the total 
volume of business obtained from the 
various routes covered, but a check 
should be kept on the sales to the indi- 
vidual distributors. Only in this way 
can the very beginnings of business tend- 
encies be noted. One merchant may be 
slipping in the volume of business done 
for the bakery, but unless this fact be 
known the proper steps to hold the busi- 
ness cannot be taken until, frequently, it 
is too late. 

The small dealer may be the big one 
of tomorrow. His individual sales should 
be closely watched, for competition is 
such that the business of every distrib- 
utor, large and small alike, is impor- 
tant to a bakery, and declines are best 
stopped at the beginning. 

* * 
N EARLY every business is bound to 
lose some customers as time goes on. 
While these may be replaced by new 
ones, nevertheless the lost trade provides 
a tentative sales outlet that should be 
given careful considera- 


RESELLING tion. Often it is more 
FORMER difficult to sell a cus- 
CUSTOMERS tomer, once lost, than it 

is to obtain a new ac- 
count. How best to follow up lost cus- 


tomers has long been a problem of the 
baking business, both wholesale and re- 
tail. But it is impossible to offer a set 
formula of the best methods to pursue, 
as each individual case must be consid- 
ered in its own peculiarities. 

However, there is one principle that 
must be followed on all cases of lost cus- 
tomers, whether it is the housewife who 
has stopped buying from a retail baker, 
or a merchant who no longer handles the 
product of a wholesale shop. That is 
building up good will. Regardless of the 
reasons customers may have had for 
stopping, they can be overcome much 
easier once good will for the company 
has been re-established. When that is 
accomplished, it is time to go into the 
details of whatever grievances may be 
in the buyer’s mind, but not until then. 

* . 


A CAREFUL analysis of bread routes 

by the management of a wholesale 
bakery may lead to considerable savings 
in distances covered each day by the 


trucks. Frequently a driver is allowed 

to keep his route un- 
OVER- changed simply because 
LAPPING he knows the customers 
ROUTES on the trips he makes, 


and to alter it would 
mean the use of salesmen new to part 
of the route. 

However, the overlapping of routes is 
a costly matter, as it means not only 
that the trucks must be driven farther 
than necessary each day, but that the 
selling time of the driver-salesmen is un- 
necessarily consumed. Merely because 4 
driver knows the trade on part of his 
route which really should be handled by 
another truck is not sufficient reason to 
maintain a wasteful practice. 

After all, the merchants are buying 
from the bakery, and any representative, 
if he is worth keeping on the payroll, 
should be able to look after the business. 
The few sales that might be lost through 
the rearranging of routes, where such 4 
change would effect a saving in distance 
and time, would be more than made up 
through the latter gains. 
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KENTUCKY BAKERS TO 
MEET AT LOUISVILLE 


Annual Convention Is Scheduled for Oct. 
24-25—Louisville Boosters Plan Re- 
ception for Delegates 


Several important speakers will ap- 
pear on the program at the annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association to be held at Louisville, Oct. 
24-26. 

On the night preceding the formal 
opening of the convention the Louisville 
Boosters’ Club, membership of which in- 
cludes bakers and supply men, will en- 
tertain at a reception and dance at the 
Brown Hotel. Theodore von Bokern is 
president of this club, and James Butts 
is secretary. 

J. E. Morton, executive secretary of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, will de- 
scribe the work of that organization in 
improving trade conditions in Ohio. J. 
J. Paar, of the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, will be another 
speaker, discussing “Correct Fermenta- 
tion.” 

“Quality Bread” will be the subject of 
an address by John C. Summers, of The 
Fleischmann Co. John Hartley, Chica- 
go, secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of America, Wholesale and Retail, will 
be another speaker. Discussion will fol- 
low each address. 

Oscar J. Roth, president of the Ken- 
tucky association, has asked that all 
those desiring reservations write direct 
to the management of the Brown Hotel, 
convention headquarters. 





CHICAGO SOUTH SIDE BAKERS 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Chicago South Side Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association was held at 
Prospect Hall, Sept. 14. During the 
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past summer, meetings have been held 
at outlying summer resorts, and when 
the weather usually was cool. With the 
first fall meeting real hot weather came, 
and this cut down the attendance, but 
about 25 members were present. 

The visiting committee reported an 
active season. Old and new members 
had been visited by President Rausch- 
kolb and others, and much good was ac- 
complished. The entertainment commit- 
tee reported plans for the banquet and 
other winter activities. Viking Hall has 
been secured for a ball on the last Sat- 
urday in January. 

John M. Hartley, an honorary mem- 
ber, was present, and urged a good at- 
tendance at the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, at Cincinnati, Oct. 10-12. 
Official delegates elected were George 
Rauschkolb and Charles P. Goeb. 

There was a display of drawings for 
an association insignia, and it was stat- 
ed that more would be presented at the 
next meeting, which will be held the 
third Wednesday in October, so as not 
to interfere with the Cincinnati meeting. 





BAKER-GOVERNOR 

A. G. Sorlie, governor of North Da- 
kota, formerly was a baker at Grand 
Forks, N. D. He operated the first 
cracker bakery in that section of the 
country, running a bread bakery in con- 
nection. Governor Sorlie was engaged 
in that business from 1903 until 1907. 
He was born at Albert Lea, Minn., in 
1874, 





BAKERS EXHIBIT AT HORSE SHOW 

Betrast, IrnELAND.—At the recent Dub- 
lin Horse Show, the firm of Johnston, 
Mooney & O’Brien, bakers, Ballsbridge, 
Dublin, had, as usual, a fine stand ex- 
hibiting bread, cakes and pastry. 








Associated Bakers Await Cincinnati 
Convention, Oct. 10-12 


EGISTRATION and a meeting of 
R the executive board will occupy the 

first afternoon at the convention of 
the Associated Bakers of America, 
Retail and Wholesale, Cincinnati, Oct. 
10-12. In the evening the Cincinnati 
Merchant Bakers’ Club will sponsor a 
reception and dance. 

The master bakers’ singing societies of 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee and 
Chicago will sing at the opening session 
on Oct. 11. Michael Hoffmann, president 
of the association, will open the conven- 
tion. After the bakers have been wel- 
comed by the mayor and by George 
Goetz, president of the Cincinnati Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, Mr. Hoffmann will 
deliver his annual address. The officers 
will make their reports, after which com- 
mittees will be appointed and the reports 
of affiliated societies will be heard. Max- 
imilian Strasser, president of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, will address the con- 
vention, followed by Paul Esselborn, 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

In the afternoon Peter Pirrie, of Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York, will discuss the 
development of mechanical refrigeration 
for retail and wholesale bakeries. Bak- 
ers will subsequently make a trip through 
the plant of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
ending up at its laboratory and model 
experimental bakery. The ladies’ club 
of the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club 
will entertain the visiting women. In the 
evening there will be a theater party for 
the women and a smoker for the men. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will be the 
first speaker on Oct. 12. His subject 
will be “The Miller to the Baker.” Dr. 
H. E. Van Norman, of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, will speak 
on “Farmer, Dairyman, Baker.” D. P. 
Chindblom will deliver an address on 
“Some Phases of Merchandising.” Wil- 
liam J. Hoerr, St. Louis, and Robert 
O'Donnell, Duluth, Minn., will uphold 
the affirmative and negative, respectively, 
of the question, “Is Co-operative Ad- 
auee by Local Associations Feas- 

e 91 





Michael Hoffmann 


Both sides of the question, “Does the 
fact that each retail baker manufactures 
a somewhat individual line of the same 
named product hinder us from enjoying 
the advantages of co-operative advertis- 
ing?” will be presented. Each speaker 
will read a preliminary paper of 10 or 
12 minutes, and these will .be followed 
with rebuttal of five minutes. Daniel 
P. Woolley, vice president and advertis- 
ing manager of The Fleischmann Co., 
will follow with “Comments.” The re- 
port of the nominating committee will 
then be heard. 

Joseph T. Fischer, president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers, 
will speak on “Bakers’ Rights” at the 
afternoon session. “Problems of the 
Eastern Baker” will be taken up by Carl 
F. Kehlhof, Buffalo, vice president of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers. C. P. Ehlers, 





Miss Ruth Potter, Educational Nutrition 
Speaker for the Washington State 
Bak 


ers’ Association 








secretary-manager of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, will be another speaker, 
as will Gustave A. Wilde, of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. Committee reports will then be 
heard, unfinished business disposed of, 
and officers elected and installed. 

On the afternoon of the final day the 
women will be entertained at luncheon at 
the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens by 
courtesy of The Fleischmann Co. In the 
evening the annual banquet will be 
served. 

In discussing the coming convention, 
Mr. Hoffmann, the president, said: 

“As president of the association and 
as one vitally interested in the success 
of the convention, I wish to stress the 
point that this is your convention, and 
no pains have been spared to make it one 
which will repay you for your attend- 
ance. I believe that the success of the 
convention depends upon the correct 
blending of work and play, and I can 
say truthfully that the program will 
successfully combine these two essential 
elements. 

“We have been successful in securing 
speakers to address us on topics which 
are occupying the thought and attention 
of every progressive baker at present. 
That these subjects will be well handled 
is definitely assured. 

“Again, it would not be a convention 
of the Associated Bakers of America un- 
less we had arranged to give each one 
of you a delightful time, and I think I 
can promise you on behalf of my associa- 
tion that you will enjoy and benefit from 
every moment of your time spent in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 10-12.” 

The reception committee for the con- 
vention consists of the following: George 
Goetz, A. G. Schmid and John Hartlaub, 
Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club; Wil- 
liam Vogelmann, Phillip Schambach, 
Covington, Ky., Frank Beetz, Charles 
Brauch, Newport, Ky., representing 
Kenton and Campbell counties, of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association; 
Mrs. William Vogelmann, Mrs. Frank 
Beetz, Mrs. John Hartlaub and Mrs. 
Charles Foerster, ladies’ auxiliary; Wil- 
liam Dinkelacker, Julius Sommers and 
Carl Rolin, Cincinnati Bakers’ Singing 
Society. 





DEATH OF IRISH BAKER 
Betrast, IreLranp. — J. Johnstone, 
Crumlin, County Antrim, a local baker, 
confectioner and general merchant, died 
recently. Mr. Johnstone was well known 
in some parts of the United States, 
where he had connections. 





BREAD WRAPPER SUIT 
MinneaPouis, Minn.—The Regan Bros. 
Co., baker, Minneapolis, has brought 
friendly suit against William S. Barkley, 
baker and hotel owner, for using bread 
wrappers similar to those of the Regan 
Bros. Co, 
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WASHINGTON STATE TO 
GET NUTRITION FACTS 


Bakers’ Association Enters Student at Amer- 
ican Institute Preparatory to Spreading 
Information About Bakery Products 


A novel experiment in the field of nu- 
tritional education for a state organiza- 
tion has been undertaken by the Wash- 
ington State Bakers’ Association, which 
has sent a young woman to Chicago for 
three weeks of training under Miss Jean 
K. Rich, of the American Institute of 
Baking. She will return to Washington 
at the end of that time to speak on the 
new knowledge of nutrition in relation 
to bakery products before women’s clubs, 
fraternal organizations, and _parent- 
teacher associations. 

This plan was unanimously approved 
by the trustees of the Washington bak- 
ers’ asssociation at a meeting early this 
month. It calls for an expenditure of 
$700 to $800, and will be tried for one 
year. 

Wallace A. Macpherson, president, 
said that every one present at the trus- 
tees’ meeting seemed to feel a “tremen- 
dous need for mothers of this state to 
know the true, scientific facts in regard 
to cookies, cakes, pies, white bread and 
whole wheat bread, and the men’s clubs 
should also be told about the nutritional 
value of bread as a food.” 

The trustees expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation lent them by 
Miss Raitt, supervisor of the home eco- 
nomics department of the University of 
Washington. Miss Ruth Potter, the 
young woman now studying in Chicago, 
is from the nutritional department of 
that school, and her work for the bakers 
will be under the joint supervision of the 
university’s nutritional department and 
= Washington State Bakers’ Associa- 
ion, 

Those present at the adoption of the 
plan included W. W. Percy, William 
Siese, G. Rasmussen, F. Wiehe, Ralph 
Hoitt, Mr. Davidson, D. Macpherson and 
Wallace A. Macpherson. 

Commenting upon the 
President Macpherson said: 

“Before another year passes there will 
be thousands of men and women who 
have learned the true value of bread, 
cakes, cookies, and pies as food. The 
information will be of such a nature as 
to interest, surprise and startle people 
into new ideas about food. Surely the 
baking industry of this state will reap 
large benefit from educating people to 
the true knowledge of bakery products 
as food.” 


experiment, 





SUGGESTION OFFERED FOR 
INCREASING BREAD SALES 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Full-page advertising 
of Gordon’s Silver Cup Bread in Chi- 
cago daily papers offers a suggestion to 
bakers of the country for increasing their 
bread sales, according to the American 
Dry Milk Institute. This advertising 
emphasizes the idea that a better loaf 
of bread attracts more customers and 
produces more sales per customer. 

Two sentences of a recent Gordon ad- 
vertisement explain the quality idea: 
“When we began to make Silver Cup 
Bread we had but one thought in mind— 
to make it the best bread that ever had 
been produced, regardless of cost of ma- 
terials, equipment, or expert knowledge. 
The question of price was not consid- 
ered.” This quality, the advertisement 
states, has resulted in large sales of Sil- 
ver Cup Bread. 

The best of materials, with plenty of 
milk solids, are given a generous share 
for the credit of the high quality loaf, 
the institute says. High quality bread, 
the kind that attracts more customers, 
has been made at the American Institute 
of Baking by increasing the amount of 
milk solids used in a standard formula. 
Careful comparative experiments by 
Amidon showed that the crust, flavor, 
texture, and “total score” of bread con- 
tinued to improve as the amount of dry 
skim milk used was increased up to 7 
per cent or 14 lbs to 1 bbl flour. Un- 
der average conditions from 8 to 12 lbs 
of dry skim milk to the barrel are to be 
recommended to give a better tasting 
and longer keeping loaf. 
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J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, has _ re- 
turned from a vacation in Michigan. W. 
E. Fox, of this concern, and his brother, 
D. G. Fox, of the Chicago office of the 
J. H. Day Co., won the foursome in a 
Labor Day golf tournament at the Glen 
Acres Club. 


L. A. HIESTAND is now in charge of 
the advertising department of the Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parchment 
Co., succeeding W. D. Toland, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Hiestand is a 
graduate of Kalamazoo College. 


J. G. PARRY, manager of the bulk 
Crisco department of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, returned early 
this month from a 10-day business trip 
te the East. 


THE MERRELL-SOULE CO., large 
manufacturer of milk products, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., recently published and dis- 
tributed to the trade a booklet on milk 
for bread baking. It describes in detail 
the advantages of using powdered milk, 
and includes several formulas for straight 
and sponge doughs. The company will 
be glad to send a copy to any one de- 
siring it. 


OTTO COOK, divisional sales promo- 
tion manager for The Fleischmann Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a trip to 
agencies in the St. Louis and Dallas dis- 
tricts. 

J. FAULDS, president of the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, has suc- 
cumbed to golf, and is to be found fre- 
quently during his spare hours on the 
local courses. 


F. H. THOLEN, for several years con- 
nected with the main office of the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., 
is now manager of this concern’s office 
at Detroit, Mich. He succeeds W. J. 
McRae, for five years manager of this 
office, who recently resigned. 


ROBERT H. KITTELBERGER, a 
baker of Hot Springs, Ark., is featuring 
the bird educational campaign provided 
by the Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago. As the public schools are just 
opening, it is proving very successful. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. has three 
of its staff as students in the present 
class of the American Institute School 
of Baking. They are Russell Morgan, 
New York, Horatio Slocum, St. Paul, 
and C. H. Goodnow, Boston. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Duhrkop Oven Co., reports 
that his company is installing two Duhr- 
kop ovens in the plant of the Southern 
Baking Co., Austin, Texas. 


E. F. CARLSON, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, is back at his office again 
after a severe operation some weeks ago. 


CHARLES G. BEACH, of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., Chicago, reports selling a 
large oven to the Sanitary Bakery, Wau- 
sau, Wis., owned by Steiber & Bloom. 
A new plant is being planned by this 
concern. 


S. J. FELS, for the past five years 
connected with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is 
now traveling in southwestern Wisconsin 
for the Minneapolis Milling Co. 


J. L. SPORER, of the bakery service 
bureau of the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, was a recent visitor to New 
York. This is Mr. Sporer’s second trip 
to the East this year. 


RUDOLPH BECKER, representative 
of the National Almond Products Co., 
manufacturer of the Napco brands, is 
on a three months’ trip through the 
United States. 


JULIUS R. ROTH is now with the 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, cover- 
ing the entire New England area and 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- 
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ginia, West Virginia and Washington, 
D. C. 


GEORGE P. REUTER, vice presi- 
dent of the Malt-Diastase Co., with his 
family, recently spent a well-earned va- 
cation in the Catskills. 


MATTHEW CHRISTOPHER, well 
known in baking circles in Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed bakery demonstrator 
for the local office of the Sunland Sales 
Corporation. He succeeds Edward Lotz- 
bire. 


THE NICLAS IMPORTING CO., 393 
Broadway, New York, has published a 
catalog entitled “For the Newly-Weds.” 
It is devoted to wedding cake orna- 
ments, and in it there are shown 40 of 
the latest designs. 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
CO’S New York office, in charge of J. 
J. Le Claire, held one of its most suc- 
cessful semiannual sales meetings during 
the week of Sept. 12. The conference 
was held at the Hotel Manger, with 
about 20 salesmen present from the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. Round table discus- 
sions were held on problems of interest 
to the men, and the evening entertain- 
ments included dinners and theater par- 
ties. 


THE AMERICAN BAKERY MA- 
TERIALS CO., Menomonie, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of Maturo, a gluten developer, 
has issued a booklet on this product, 
which is being distributed to the trade. 
It explains in detail what Maturo is, 
what it does, and how to use it; it tells 
of the benefits to be derived from using 
it and gives directions for both straight 
and sponge doughs. 


The Baker and His 
Telephone 


By A. L. H. Street 


RECENT declaration by the court 
A of appeals of the District of Co- 

lumbia in the case of Somerville 
vs. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., 258 Fed. 147, shows that public 
service corporations are not immune 
from the general rule that breach of a 
commercial contract renders the guilty 
party liable for all damages directly and 
naturally resulting from the breach. 
And, according to this same opinion, as 
well as the holdings of other courts, 
more than actual damages may be as- 
sessed, by way of punishment, if there 
be a “reckless disregard” of the ag- 
grieved party’s rights. 

Nearly one half of Somerville’s busi- 
ness was done over the telephone, nat- 
urally causing him substantial damage 
when his service was wrongfully discon- 
tinued by the telephone company, al- 
though but for one day. In his suit for 
damages, the trial judge ruled that not 
roore than eleven cents could be recov- 
ered—one thirtieth of one month’s tele- 
phone rent; but, on appeal, the court of 
appeals reversed this holding, saying: 

“It does not seem reasonable that in 
these days, when a telephone is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of every line of 
business, the inevitable inconvenience, 
annoyance, and loss of time caused to a 
subscriber by the wrongful action of the 
company in cutting off his service with- 
out notice should not be regarded as a 
proper subject for compensatory dam- 
ages. To prove that one lost a certain 
number of dollars by reason of the com- 
pany’s action might be very difficult, and 
yet we think all reasonable men would 
say that he was injured thereby. That 
the company may for just cause, such 
as failure to pay his bills when the same 
become due, refuse to further serve a 
patron, we may concede; but when the 
company takes such action, it must know 
at its peril that it has a valid reason 
for doing so... . 

“The amount of damages properly re- 





coverable in the case before us may not 
be large; but, however this may be, we are 
convinced that where a public service 
corporation, like the telephone company, 
breaches its duty to a patron by wrong- 
fully depriving him of its service, it 
must respond in adequate damages for 
the inconvenience, annoyance, and loss 
of time resulting from such breach.” 

A similar conclusion was reached by 
the Mississippi supreme court in the case 
of Telephone Co. vs. Hobart, 42 So. 349, 
and by the Michigan supreme court in 
the case of Harbaugh vs. Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Co., 157 N. W. 32. In the Michi- 
gan case it was held that recovery could 
be had for loss of business profits dur- 
ing wrongful discontinuance of telephone 
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service, on satisfactory proof that this 
loss was not due to some other cause. 





DEATH OF MICHAEL KAUTZ 

Michael Kautz, founder and president 
of the M. Kautz Baking Co., Muscatine, 
Iowa, died, Sept. 4, at the age of 70. 
He was the father of Louis Kautz, pres- 
ident of the Iowa Bakers’ Association. 
Mr. Kautz was born in Baden, Germany, 
coming to the United States when he 
was 16 years old. He first located at 
Davenport, Iowa, where he worked for 
the Korn Baking Co. He had been in 
business in Muscatine for 48 years. His 
wife, six sons and nine grandchildren 
survive him. 








It’s Selling Ability, Not “Bakery Experience,” 
That Counts 
Second of a Series of Articles on Salesmanship in the Retail Bakery 
By Miss Regina McAllister 


Sales Service Representative of The Fleischmann Co. in the Chicago Division 


OST bakers will admit that the girl 
behind the counter has an impor- 
tant influence on their sales, yet in 

actual, everyday practice, it is surprising 
to find that a good many bakers have 
never really analyzed the selling ability 
of the girls they have working for them. 
They exercise a certain amount of care, 
of course, in engaging a new girl, and 
require some assurance that she is hon- 
est, punctual, and that she has had ex- 
perience. After keeping their eye on her 
for a week or so, however, and seeing 
that she appears to know the routine of 
bakery work, they are inclined to become 
absorbed in their own production work, 
and take it for granted that the new girl 
is “all right.’ The weak spot in this 
method is the confusing of “experience” 
with selling ability. A girl may have 
quite a bit of bakery experience, and still 
be a poor saleslady; and if a girl is 
lacking in selling ability she is a detri- 
ment to a baker. He should see that she 
gets some training and learns how to 
sell, or else supplant her with a girl who 
has ability. 

I had an interesting experience with 
a problem of this sort, recently, in my 
sales service work among bakers for The 
Fleischmann Co. A baker who was get- 
ting along so successfully that he had 
recently opened a branch bakery enrolled 
his girls for our course in bakery selling. 
In listing the enrollments we noticed that 
the girls in his branch store were much 
younger and had much less bakery ex- 
perience than those in his main store. 

At the first class one of the older girls 
from the main bakery did not attend, but 
both the younger girls from the branch 
bakery were present and showed special 
interest in the fact that it was to be a 
sales course. They were very anxious to 
learn something about selling. “4 

The baker had secured some adver- 
tising material from us, in the shape of 
window and counter cards, window 
strips, etc., to use in conjunction with 
his production efforts in trying out the 
“Special Today” plan. Accordingly, on 
his first “Special” day I called at his 
main bakery to see how sales were pro- 
gressing under the plan, and render any 
assistance the baker might desire. 

To my surprise, the “Special Today” 
cards and other advertising material 
were not in evidence. Though the baker 
was producing the specials, the aids that 
had been especially designed to bring the 
specials to every customer’s notice and 
help to sell them were not being used. 
The girl behind the counter, who, as I 
suspected, was the one who had not at- 
tended the opening class of the selling 
course, was plainly very much in need of 
that same course. Her attitude toward 
customers and her handling of them were 
enough to drive them miles from the 
store. When I introduced myself and 
she realized I was instructing the bakery 
selling classes she suddenly became very 
busy, and hadn’t a moment to spare when 
sales instruction was spoken of. I soon 
realized that she was rather a hopeless 
case, with no desire to acquire real sell- 
ing knowledge or to make herself more 
valuable to her employer, so I left and 


went to call on the girls in the branch 
bakery. These girls were very enthusi- 
astic. Already they were putting into 
effect things they had learned at the first 
class, and their personalities and sug- 
gestive selling efforts were very encour- 
aging. 

A week later I called again at the 
main bakery and talked with the baker. 
He told me that the “Special Today” 
effort had been a failure in his shop. He 
also said that he had previously tried 
specials, and had the same unsatisfactory 
results. The reason for such failures 
was quite clear to me. It did not mean 
that the “Special Today” plan was not 
practical—too many other bakers had 
used it successfully and increased their 
sales through it. 

I then set out to show him where the 
trouble lay. I asked him how long the 
girl who had not attended the selling 
class had been in his employ. He re- 
plied: “Not very long.” I then asked 
how he liked her as a salesperson, and 
he said: “Not so well, but she’s had ex- 
perience. She worked in other bakeries 
several years before she came here, and 
she is honest.” I asked him if that was 
all the qualifications required of a sales- 
person. He said he thought it was the 
best he could do. I then asked him if 
he would like to try out a plan whereby 
he might prove for himself that sales- 
people were not all alike. 

I pointed out to him that the sales- 
girls in his branch bakery were attend- 
ing the classes regularly and were very 
enthusiastic in their efforts to increase 
sales. My suggestion was that he permit 
one of these girls from his branch bak- 
ery to sell in his main bakery for a day 
or two. I told him I was quite sure she 
would show much superior selling ability 
to the girl who would not co-operate. 

The baker thought this idea over for 
a while, and then gave it a tryout. He 
brought the girl from the branch bakery 
to his main bakery, and kept a separate 
record of her sales. At the end of the 
day her sales total was considerably 
higher than that of his regular girl, and 
he was very much pleased with the re- 
sult. The conclusion of the matter was 
that the baker let the regular girl go, 
put the younger girl on permanently at 
the main bakery, and agreed to give the 
“Special Today” plan another trial, with 
the advertising material properly dis- 
played, his selling effort tied up with 
his production work, and a girl behind 
the counter who would co-operate and 
work conscientiously to increase sales. 
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Oct. 10-12.—Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, annual convention at Cincinnati; John 
M. Hartley, 36 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Omaha; Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 

Oct. 24-26.—Kentucky Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Louisville; R. 
F. Cobb, 616 South First Street, Louisville, 
secretary. 
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S|HEN a baker declares his past experi- 
ence of timely event displays is such as 
to pass them up in the future, generally 
“There’s a reason,” to quote a well-known 
slogan. Decorations don’t amount to 
anything unless they are backed up with 
seasonable goodies. If you are selling crepe paper and 
party fixings other than the edible kind, these decora- 
tions would constitute their own advertisement. 

Such a baker expects the public to enthuse about 
his everyday cake and pie offerings, whereas for a 
party like Hallowe’en, or a dinner like Thanksgiving, 
goodies of distinction, or those of a higher grade than 
usual, are in demand. This is not to imply that every- 
day lines are out of place. Doughnuts, for instance, 
go down well at the Hallowe’en party, but the hostess 
supplements them with some cake novelties. For 
Thanksgiving the pumpkin pie is the leader, but the 
same housewife might be sold a fancy cake, redolent 
of the harvest, for the cold supper. 

Novelties are just the products to make your bak- 
ery a Mecca for discriminating hostesses, who find that 
the standardized products of the bakery chains have 
their drawbacks for special occasions. The combina- 
tion to aim for in a Hallowe’en or Thanksgiving win- 
dow display is, first, a line of novelties, and, second, 
seasonable decorations. With this combination, you 
are all-set to smile.at the prospect of the chains 
making inroads in your business on these timely occa- 
sions. Mass production methods and novelties rarely 
go together. 





Some Merchandising Highlights 


In reviewing this admirable display from Kloster- 
man’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, we will first pick out the 
merchandising highlights. The first was a large sugar 
icing jack-o’-lantern—complete to white eyes, mouth 
and nose; encircled, too, with a wreath of green candy 
leaves and topped with an edible green stalk. The 
rest of the pumpkin was of an orange hue. This 
pumpkin stood on a grass base, ‘surrounded with a 
circle of tiny orange cake pumpkins, with a green 
leaf between each. The pumpkin was guarded at the 
left by a papier-maché black cat (with arched back), 
and at the right by a gingerbread goblin. 

Tall glass stands about the floor area at the sides 
displayed such novelties as tiny pumpkin cakes and flat 
cookies frosted with a jack-o’-lantern face. There were 
also cakes in the guise of boots and harvest baskets. 

The decorative part of the floor was cared for with 
artificial grass mats, with a row of pumpkin head 
lanterns bordering the rear. 

The latticed background was entwined with golden 
and red autumn leaves, with a ghostly cardboard figure 
hung at each side of the background. This trim solved 
the refreshment problem for many a perplexed Cin- 
cinnati hostess, if sales are any indication. 

_ There are two other Hallowe’en trims up for re- 
view, each with a seasonable characteristic. The one 
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from Orville J. Fay, Altoona, Pa., suggests a new 
display twist to that Hallowe’en symbol—the pumpkin 
—and the pies made from it. Mr. Fay expended con- 
siderable time and effort in producing as many species 
as possible for the pumpkin carnival which took place 
in his window. Few varieties were missing from the 
exhibit, which, naturally, suggested pumpkin pies. 

The Strand Pastry Shop, Shelbyville, Ind., did not 
neglect to offer a few Hallowe’en novelties in its trim. 
The outstanding decorative feature was a large pump- 
kin, which was cleverly sculptured to represent Cin- 
derella’s coach, drawn by six mice. “To the Farmers’ 
Fair We Go,” read the inscription painted on the 
coach. 

With Hallowe’en pigeonholed for another season, 
what is the next event on the horizon? The first week 
in November is hailed as National Apple Week—an 
excellent chance to cash in on this heavily advertised 
undertaking. Grocers and restaurants are particularly 
to the fore during these seven days. Get behind apple 
pies, dumplings and other goodies made from this 
healthful fruit. We have no strictly bakery display 
suggestions to put forward, since none of our scouts 
reported any last year, although scores came from 
groceries and other food establishments. 

The grocery firm of Loomis Bros., Westfield, Mass., 
had two sale issues at stake,—apple ples and apples 
by the box,—and looked after both in a praiseworthy 
way. 

“Have You Had Your Apple Today?” inquired a 
card at the rear center, right in front of a latticed 
frame, divided into pigeonholes, with an apple hung 
by a thread inside each such compartment. A poster 
above this called attention to “National Apple Week— 
the King of Fruits—Eat Plenty of Them—Oct. 31- 
Nov. 6.” 

Then came two gradually sloping rows of boxes, 
each devoted to a different variety of apple, garnished 
with leaves. Down in front, at equal distances apart, 
were four heaped circles of apples, each topped with 
a full size apple pie. 

The clock at the left back of the trim pointed to 
9 o’clock, captioned as “Apple Time.” 

The farm atmosphere, hinting at the wholesomeness 
of your apple pies, is a cue borrowed from a showing 
made by a Fitchburg, Mass., store. An orchard was 
visualized ‘with one small tree, bearing artificial blos- 
soms, placed well back of the grassy floor area. 
“Spring’s Promise,’ read the card beside the tree. 
Another card, “Fall’s Fulfillment,” reposed against a 
pyramid of rosy apples at the center, with baskets 
and boxes of the fruit surrounding them. A few apple 
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Windows for 
Fallowe'en 


By &rnest A. Dench 


Hallowe'en Bakery Window Displays in 
Cincinnati— 

Top, Bissinger’s Confectionery Store; 
Center, Klosterman’s Dixie Bake Shop; 
Bottom, The Fairy Queen. 





pies, backed up with appropriate showcard copy, will 
give such a trim the desired selling appeal. 

Armistice Day—Nov. 11—cannot be regarded as 
very productive from a business standpoint. You are 
dealing with a delicate theme—the combining of patri- 
otism with business. The most that can be gotten out 
of the event is by symbolizing the sacred day in cake 
form. If the American Legion holds a window display 
contest, as it does in many communities, it is well 
worth putting forth your best effort, from a good will 
standpoint. 

For instance, the Colonial Bakery, Medford, Ore- 
gon, captured the first prize in such a contest. The 
cake which captivated the judges was described in the 
local paper in the following manner: “The main piece 
is a column of white cakes, trimmed and embellished 
in gold icing sugar. The American eagle graces the 
top of the column. Midway of the column are the 
scales of equality, and on the base appear the words 
‘Lest We Forget.’ A second beautiful piece is that 
of an open book, with an appropriate inscription 
appearing on each of the open pages.” 

Best Display for Thanksgiving 

You will, of course, store away your best November 
display for Thanksgiving, which, as a sales event, needs 
no recommendation. This marks the advent of the 
fruit cake season, which, with pumpkin and mince 
pies, gives you three selling leaders. Supplementing 
these should be one or more novelties. The old-timers 
were given prominence in the window of Klosterman’s, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in conjunction, though, with a season- 
able cake origination to please the hostess. The cor- 
respondent reporting this trim declared it looked like 
a miniature turkey farm, with green and bronze leaves 
scattered about the grassy floor. The turkeys “re- 
leased” in the improvised pen varied in size from the 
baby stage to the adult age. Each turkey was a con- 
tainer for small cakes and cookies—the head and tail 
being hollow, so that these entrances could be filled 
with seasonable goods. 

At the middle was a framed show card calling at- 
tention to the firm’s fruit cake, decorated tins of which 
surrounded the same. Pumpkin pies reposed on tall 
glass stands at each end of the showing. 

The background, except that the two goblins were 
removed, was identically the same as that in the firm’s 
Hallowe’en display. 

Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving do not differ materi- 
ally from a decorative standpoint. Pumpkins, corn- 
stalks and autumn foliage can be worked over for both 
trims, with variations. Of course the jack-o’-lanterns, 
goblins, witches and other signs of Hallowe’en have no 
place in the Thanksgiving presentation. 
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Silver Jubilee Convention of Canadian Bakers 


representing the sixtieth year of 

the confederation of the provinces, 
was a fitting time for the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada to 
hold its silver anniversary convention at 
the capital city of Ottawa, Ont. 

The convention opened on Sept. 20 at 
the Chateau Laurier, and continued for 
three busy days. The attendance was 
good, the program well balanced with 
papers, addresses, conferences and dis- 
cussions, and the entertainment features 
most enjoyable. The convention estab- 
lished a new precedent by electing James 
J. Dutton, Peterborough, Ont., to the 
presidency for a second term. Mr. Dut- 
ton has been a hard worker and has 
done much to steady the trade and guide 
the association’s affairs along a path of 
good will. 

Interest in the various contests was 
remarkable. While those in the decorat- 
ing did not bring many entries, the 
crowds which jammed into the hall 
where the work was being done showed 
quite plainly that many were interested 
in the work. There were 35 entries in 
the competition for the best Christmas 
cake, and a like number for the silver 
trophy given for the best plain slab cake. 

A. W. Carrick, Toronto, veteran treas- 
urer of the association, resigned from 
the office he has occupied since the incep- 
tion of the organization in 1902, and was 
given a handsome gold watch as a token 
of appreciation of his services. The 
presentation was made at a luncheon giv- 
en to the bakers by the Allied Trades 
Association, and many complimentary 
references were made to the retiring 
treasurer. 

Robert Tunnoch, of the Ottawa staff 
of The Fleischmann Co., chairman of the 
entertainment committee, was given a 
silver tea service in recognition of the 
manner in which he handled the recep- 
tion and entertainment. Mrs. C. W. Cot- 
ter was also presented with a bouquet in 
recognition of her services in taking over 
a large part of the work of looking after 
the ladies. 

The delegates were welcomed to Ot- 
tawa by the mayor, J. P. Balharrie, him- 
self a baker. After the usual official re- 
ports, the first paper on practical bakery 
matters was delivered by Sydney Com- 
ber, Montreal, on “Bakery Designing.” 
Mr. Comber is a well-known architect 
of bakery buildings. At the outset he 
stated that he believed that the baker 
was producing the only manufactured 
food article that could not be stocked 
for at least a short period. He said 
that the moment the ingredients were 
taken into the stock room, provision had 
to be made for their proper care. 
Throughout every operation, blending, 
mixing, proofing, baking, cooling, wrap- 
ping, shipping and delivering, different 
conditions prevailed, he said, and special 
provisions for this should be made in 
designing a plant. 

James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy min- 
ister of labor for Ontario, followed with 
an address on “Labor, Law and Indus- 
try” as he found them in this country. 
His remarks contained many helpful 
hints to bakers, particularly respecting 
the law governing the hours of labor 
on Sunday. The present one calls for 
not more than 10 hours’ work a day and 
not more than 60 hours a week, with all 
Sunday work prohibited except under 
special permission governing the time 
men may start to work Sunday nights. 
The law is not being enforced, due to its 
impracticability, most bakery plants 
starting their men to work Sunday nights 
at whatever time the majority of the 
men concerned agree upon. 


toe Jubilee year in Canada, 


CAKE MAKING AND DECORATING 


The entire evening was devoted to the 
contest for the McIntosh Cup for the 
best decorated one-story wedding cake. 
Although there were only six entries in 
this contest, the convention hall was 
filled all evening with a crowd watching 
the contestants who were given 142 hours 
to complete their work. The cakes were 
judged by James C. M. Kerslake, Lon- 
don, Eng., president of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers of Great 
Britain, who was on his way to the Chi- 


James Dutton, Peterborough, Retiring Presi- 
dent of the Bread & Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada 


cago convention, J. M. Hartley, Bakers 
Weekly, New York, and G. H. Morgan, 
Toronto. Harry C. Bourne, Toronto, a 
young man who has been decorating for 
only a couple of years, was the winner 
of the cup. Cecil Levalley, of the Stand- 
ard Bread Co., Ottawa, was second, and 
Wesley Hyne, Toronto, was given third 
place. 

Tuesday afternoon five of the same 
decorators again entered for the Toronto 
Retail Cake Bakers’ Association Cup for 
the best ornamented birthday cake. They 
worked in private on this occasion, and in 
the same length of time turned out much 
superior work. F. Baumgartner, Ot- 
tawa, won the cup. Other cake competi- 
tions were for the allied trades shield 
for the best dark Christmas cake and 
the Baker and Confectioner award for 
the best plain slab cake. There were 35 
entries in each of these competitions. 
The allied trades shield went to Smith & 
MacKay, Yorkton, Sask., last year’s win- 
ners. T. Henderson, Durham, Ont., was 
second, and the Standard Bread Co., 
Ottawa, third. T. H. Hooper, Peter- 
borough, Ont., won the slab cake com- 
petition, second prize going to Albert 
A. Boulay, of G. W. Shouldis, Ottawa, 
and the third to F. J. Crowhurst, Bois- 
sevan, Man. 


CANADIAN BAKERS’ SCHOOL 


The first address on Wednesday was 
by Professor Robert Harcourt, director 
of Trent Institute at Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, on “Knowledge Is Capital.” 
Professor Harcourt elaborated the 
thought contained in the title of his ad- 
dress by showing that in these days of 
scientific living the baker must take ad- 
vantage of all that science has to offer 
him in the manufacturing of his product. 
He concluded with a reference to Trent 
Institute, the Canadian school of baking 
where students were being trained in the 
scientific production of bakery products, 
and he invited the bakers of the country 
to avail themselves of what the school 
had to offer in the way of scientific helps. 

Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, Pa. and 
Toledo, Ohio, made an address on the 
value of quality as applied not only to 
bakery —_— but to business deal- 
ings, and was followed by Dr. R. E. Lee, 
New York, on the subject of “A Loaf of 
Bread.” The Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 
dominion minister of agriculture, spoke 
on “Co-operation,” and was followed by 
J. M. Hartley, secretary of the Associat- 
ed Bakers of America, Retail and Whole- 
sale, with an address on “Our New Com- 
petition.” After luncheon, when the 
bakers were again the guests of the al- 
lied trades, the convention heard Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, late president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, in a well-pre- 
pared address. 

In the evening the delegates were 
guests of the allied trades at a dinner at 
which the chief speaker was the Hon. 








James Malcolm, dominion minister of 
trade and commerce. The dinner was 
followed by a dance, which taxed the 
capacity of the large ballroom of the 
Chateau Laurier and thronged the lob- 
bies. 

The last day of the meeting was given 
over to purely business matters, such as 
the reports of committees and the in- 
stallation of officers, while the entertain- 
ment consisted of another luncheon given 
by the allied trades at which the newly 
elected president of that body, R. H. D. 
Sim, presided, a drive around the city 
as the guests of the bakers qf Ottawa 
and a visit to the plants of the Standard 
Bread Co. and the Canada Bread Co. 
Later, refreshments were served and 
dancing took place at the Chaudiere Golf 
Club. 

Among the entertainment features 
which the ladies had been enjoying while 
the men were in convention was a visit 
to Victoria Memorial Museum and a 
drive through beautiful Rockcliffe Park, 
where tea was served. Shopping tours 
were also organized, and the ladies were 
entertained at bridge at the Rivermead 
Golf Club. 

NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, James Dut- 
ton, Peterborough; first vice president, 
James McGroarty, Toronto; second vice 


Mark Bredin, Head of Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., a Past President of the Bread & 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 


president, J. Walker, Ottawa; third vice 
president, W. T. Bredin, Toronto; fourth 
vice president, Robert McMullin, To- 
ronto; secretary, H. E. Trent, Toronto; 
treasurer, J. W. Brandon, Toronto. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


The committee on resolutions made a 
number of recommendations, among 
which was one referring to the inter- 
change of bread in stores, which, in some 
Canadian cities, is prohibited by health 
departments. It was recommended that 
steps be taken to prohibit all interchange 
in any part of Canada where this prac- 
tice was still followed. 

It also expressed appreciation for the 
offer from Mr. Trent of a scholarship of 
$500 for one year, for the advancement 
of baking. It also accepted an offer from 
Joseph Wilshire, president of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, of a schol- 
arship of $500 per annum for 10 years 
to be known as the Julius Fleischmann 
Memorial Scholarship. Each of these 
scholarships is to be given through the 
Trent School of Baking, Guelph. 

In recognition of his services, the com- 
mittee recommended that H. E. Trent be 
made a life member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Trent Institute, Guelph. 

Not many questions were asked in the 
round table conference, but some of 
them, with their answers, follow: 

Question—What is the best system of 
keeping records of yields? 
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Answer—An accurate check on the di- 
vider; a daily inventory of ingredients; 
the weighing of water, flour, etc; the 
weighing and checking of the finished 
product. 

Question—Would you consider a one- 
hour dough of real commercial value? 

Answer—Yes; it is of commercial 
value, but it entirely depends on the 
working conditions of the particular 
shop. 

Question—Has anything been done by 
the association in regard to getting the 
miller to increase the contract period on 
flour? 

Answer—lIt is recommended that the 
executive or the special committee of this 
association should meet with the millers 
and take some definite action with the 
object of securing a 12-month contract 
period of flour. Your committee also 
recommends that the same action be tak- 
en in regard to contracts on shortening. 


R, H. D. SIM HEADS ALLIED TRADES 


The allied trades association held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday morning 
in the Chateau Laurier. 

Since most of the business of the asso- 
ciation is conducted by the executive 
committee, there was little for discussion 
except the election of officers and the re- 
placing of a few members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Norman Tolton, of The Fleischmann 
Co., presided, and R. H. D. Sim was 
moved up to the presidency from the 
vice president’s seat. W. E. Floody, ad- 
vertising manager of the Canadian Bak- 
er and Confectioner, was re-elected sec- 
retary, and W. G. Patrick was elected 
treasurer, while the former treasurer, 
W. R. Finkle, was made vice president. 
Edgar Fletcher was also elected to the 
executive. 





EARLY WABASH MILLS 

A discovery of importance to the his- 
tory of Wabash, Ind., has been made. 
The first grist stone used for grinding in 
that county is standing on a base near 
the city park. By the terms of a treaty 
with the Indians in 1818, the United 
States government was to erect, main- 
tain and operate free of charge two 
grist mills. One of them seems never 
to have been built, but the other soon 
was erected and put in operation on 
what now is known as Mill Creek. A 
dam was built, and Indians came from 
all over the district to have their grain 
ground. There appears to be no definite 
record of the first man sent by the gov- 
ernment to operate the mill, but after 
a short time he left, and Jonathan Kel- 
lar was sent by General John Tipton, 
government agent for the Indians. He 
made the second white man to enter the 
county. In 1832 the mill was abandoned 
as a government institution, but another 
was built on the same site by private 
business interests. 


A. W. Carrick, Toronto, Veteran Treasurer 
of the Bread & Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
clation of Canada 
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CHICAGO 


With the unsteady wheat market, mill 
representatives find it rather difficult to 
interest buyers. It seems that many 
bought flour just before a break in the 
market, and they feel they have received 
enough punishment for a while. The 
current business in flour, while of fair 
proportions, consists mainly of small 
bookings and for near-by delivery. 

Spring Wheat Flour—tThere is not 
much activity in northwestern brands. 
A good amount has been booked in this 
market so far on this crop, but aside 
from a few sales of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls, 
current business is mainly in one or two 
car lots. Buyers are waiting for more 
settled conditions. 

Hard Winter Flour—Only scattered 
sales of more than single cars are being 
made. The market is not conducive to 
heavy buying, and many of the larger 
buyers have their near-by requirements 
covered. 

Soft Winter Flour—Soft winters are 
much like hard wheat flours, in that most 
buyers have bought fairly substantial 
amounts, and those who have not are 
only taking current supplies. Sales be- 
ing made are mainly from one to three 
cars. Missouri and Illinois mills have 
been holding prices in line, and several 
Michigan mills also are refusing conces- 
sions. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Sept. 24: spring top 
patent $6.70@7.15 bbl, standard patent 
$6.85@6.90, first clear $6@6.30, second 
clear $4.50@4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.05, 95 per cent patent $6@ 
6.60, straight $5.85@6.40, first clear $5 
@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.95@ 
6.60, standard patent $5.55@6.10, straight 
$5.40@5.85, first clear $5.15@5.30. 


Durum.—Most mill representatives re- 
port only a moderate business in semo- 
linas, although a few have done a fair 
business for shipment within 120 days. 
A good buying movement is expected to 
begin shortly, when many macaroni man- 
ufacturers will no doubt cover their fu- 
ture requirements. On Sept. 24, No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3'4c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 8%c; No, 3 semolina, 
3c; durum patent, 3@3%c;_ special 
grade, 2%@3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dept. TRS. o.cccrcceseuress 39,000 97 
Previous week .........++ 37,000 92 
NE sh nwa tye 0a oe 4 08 48 37,000 92 
Two years ago ........... 39,000 97 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


A meeting of the officers and directors 
of the Chicago Flour Club was held 
Sept. 21, when standing committees were 
appointed as follows: 

Entertainment, J. E. Herbert, chair- 
man, L. A. Marks, John Reget, Jr; 
membership, S. O. Werner, chairman, C. 
W. Dilworth, E. E. Murphy; traffic, 
Frank E. Lange, chairman, John F. 
Benes, E. F. Weaver; auditing, Fred 
W. Seyfarth, chairman, John A. Arm- 
bruster, William P. Ronan; legislative, 
Fred Larsen, chairman, A. S. Purves, C. 

. Tr; grievance, V. J. Petersen, 
chairman, Walter S. Johnson, H. E. 
Burgess, J. R. Short, J. Thornton; ar- 
bitration, J. S. Stone, chairman, Ernest 
G. Dahl, B. F. Wallschlaeger, A. C. 
Jacobs, I. B. Johnston. 

At this meeting C. C. Anthon, presi- 
dent, presented plans for a meeting to 

held in November. A _ nationally 
known speaker will be secured to talk 
on selling, and Mr. Anthon hopes that 
the various members will bring with 
them to this meeting their salesmen. 
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ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
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Plans are under way for the biggest 
meeting in the history of the club. 


MANY VISITORS IN CHICAGO 


It was curious that many millers and 
others had pressing business in Chicago 
last week. Although many doubtless 
came for the sole purpose of witnessing 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight, others felt 
it was a good time to visit their trade 
connections. At the fight the milling, 
flour, grain and baking trades were ex- 
ceedingly well represented. Among those 
who were in Chicago on Sept. 22 were: 

E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis; B. B. Sheffield, Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis; Martin Luther, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co; E. G. Broenniman, Standard 
Milling Co., New York; David Coleman, 
broker, New York; H. N. Weinstein, 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina; Phil Orth, 
Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee; C. A. 
Weaver, the Weaver Co., Minneapolis; J. 
R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., Minneap- 
olis; R. A. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; Geor W. Moody, 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co; E. M. 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; 
H. O. Holderman, Bremen, Ind., repre- 
sentative for the Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
and the Hunter Milling Co; D. D. Davis, 
Washburn Crosby Co; A. L. Taggart, 
Manor Baking Co., Kansas City; Harry 
Fawcett, J. Regan, W. Regan, Regan 
Bros. Co., Minneapolis; George and 
Julius Schepps, bakers, Dallas; E. Good- 
man, E. Carlson, F. Carreaud, South- 
western Baking Co., Dallas; Frank M. 
Grout, H. Tipton, C. Bramblett, South- 
ern Baking Co., Atlanta; W. T. Head, 
Owensboro (Ky.) Bread Co; B. Max, 
Charles Rubel, F. W. Rubel, Rubel Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati; C. S. Foulds, Foulds 
Milling Co., New York; L. A. Howard, 
C. Stevenson, E. S. Woodworth, James 
S. Stewart, R. E. Tearse, grain men of 
Minneapolis; Paul Ravitch, Midwest 
Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis; D. L. 
Boyer, Provident Chemical Works, St. 
Louis. 

NOTES 


Daylight saving in Chicago came to an 
end this year on Sept. 25. 


W. T. Head, of the Owensboro (Ky.) 
Bread Co., was in Chicago recently, visit- 
ing B, N. Lathrop, millers’ agent. 


Walter E. Ousdahl, of the Command- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in 
Chicago on his way home from an east- 
ern trip. 


A. J. Oberg, manager. Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, visited in Chicago en route 
back from a several weeks’ trip to east- 
ern markets. 


C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., has 
been in Chicago several days, as on Sept. 
21 a baby boy was born to Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie at a local hospital. 


G. W. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis., is now 
covering Wisconsin territory for the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
He was with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, for several years. 


W. A. Vernon, vice president of Spill- 
ers Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., 
London, called at this office Sept. 22. He 
also called on the grain trade and visited 
the American Institute of Baking. He 
left the same day for Toronto, Ont. 


George W. Moody, general manager 
of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
spent several days in Chicago last week, 
making his headquarters at the office of 
Charles H. Meyer, local representative. 
He also attended the Tunney-Dempsey 
fight. 


F. J. Kenny, who travels in part of 
Wisconsin for the Commander Milling 


Co., was the recipient of congratulations 
from his many friends while attending 
the Wisconsin bakers’ meeting at Mani- 
towoc. A baby girl was born to Mrs. 
Kenny on Sept. 11. 

Kaare Vigander, Bergen, Norway, was 
in Chicago Sept. 19. He has been in 
this country for some years, and plans 
to return to Norway about Jan. 1 to 
engage in the flour business. He left 
Chicago for a short trip to St. Louis, 
and expects to spend some weeks in 
New York City before returning home. 





MILWAUKEE 


Jobbing business is reported fairly 
good, but car lot orders are a minus 
quantity. Bookings call for delivery no 
further ahead than Jan. 1. Mill repre- 
sentatives here do not anticipate much 
action until next month, and are hope- 
ful that the beginning of the last quar- 
ter will bring in some of the volume that 
has been missing so far this season. 
There is too much fluctuation for the 
trade to have any confidence, buyers 
wishing to assure themselves that prices 
will remain steady. Prices closed un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Sept. 24: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $6.65@7.40 bbl, straight $6.35@7.10, 
first clear $6.05@6.50, and second clear 
$4.80@5.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Business in Kansas patent failed to be 
stimulated, and orders are hard to se- 
cure. Some volume is being attained, 
but it cannot compare with that of pre- 
vious years. Buyers feel that they are 
playing the game right by holding off 
until spring wheat flour prices are firmly 
established, and hope to profit by this 
policy. It is difficult for mill representa- 
tives to convince buyers that they should 
place orders now. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 24: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7@ 
7.10 bbl, straight $6.60@6.95, and first 
clear $5.60@5.80, in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


Grain continues to move out of Mil- 
waukee to eastern points in large vol- 
ume. 

Milwaukee terminals had a large quan- 
tity of grain in store on Sept. 17, as fol- 
lows: wheat, 513,639 bus; corn, 963,503; 
oats, 1,990,688; barley, 231,679; rye, 45,- 
036 bus, a total of 3,744,545 bus. 

Herbert J. Atwood, of the Atwood- 
Larson Co., Duluth, has been elected to 
membership in the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce. He succeeds to the mem- 
bership of the late T. L. Owen, who was 
a member of the same firm. - 


L. E. Meyer. 





THE RYE SITUATION 


Blodgett’s Rye Review for Sept. 22 
says: Rye prices have displayed more 
consistent strength on this crop than any 
of the other cereals. During the past 
10 days cash shows an advance of 4c, 
commanding increasing premiums over 
the September, which in turn has nar- 
rowed its discount to Yec under Decem- 
ber, indicating the existence of a short 
interest in the September. Farmers con- 
tinue to postpone free marketing, await- 
ing the outcome of the corn crop. Do- 
mestic demand for rye flour is heavy, 
with some sales for export and almost 
daily sales of the grain for foreign ac- 
count. Dry rye is needed abroad for 
blending with the new wet crop. Since 
Aug. 1, terminal stocks—now about 7,- 
000,000 bus under a year ago—show an 
accumulation of less than 2,000,000, much 
of which is presumably already sold for 
export. 





C. RODRIGUEZ TO WICHITA 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. Rodriguez, who 
recently organized an export sales com- 
ae with the export accounts of the 

owen Flour Mills Co., Independence, 
Kansas, the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co., and the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, has announced 
a further change in his plans. Originally 
he had arranged to have offices at Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, but these plans were al- 
tered, and the offices were to have been 
in Kansas City until last week, when he 
again decided on Wichita. 
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REGULATIONS IN REGARD 
TO WISCONSIN MILK BREAD 


Milk bread in Wisconsin must be real 
milk bread. By a recent law, all the 
fluid used in such bread must be whole 
milk, or for each 6 lbs water used there 
must be added 3% oz milk fat and 10 
oz milk solids, not fat. Unless the bread 
complies with these regulations it may 
not be advertised or sold as milk bread, 
and violations may be punished by a fine 
of $25 to $100, or by 30 days in jail. 

Using 4 oz butter and 10% oz dry 
skim milk for each 6 lbs water would 
usually be the most convenient and 
cheapest way of meeting requirements, 
according to the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago. A batch using 100 
Ibs flour with 66 lbs water would require 
2% lbs butter and 7% lbs dry skim 
milk. At 50c lb for butter and 12c for 
dry skim milk, this will cost $2.75 com- 
pared with $4.32 for the equivalent of 
fresh whole milk at 12c qt. 

With government standard milk bread, 
which requires only one third of the 
liquid to be whole milk, it is cheaper and 
more convenient to use proper propor- 
tions of butter and dry skim milk than 
it is to use fresh whole milk, according 
to the institute. 





CORN PRODUCTS CO. STARTS 
UP KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The North Kansas 
City plant of the Corn Products Refining 
Co. was opened last week. It had been 
shut down since Nov. 15, 1926. 

For the present, it will operate part 
capacity, grinding about 12,000 bus a 
day on a six-day schedule. Prospects of 
continued operation throughout the year 
are good, according to H. W. Curry, 
manager, as recent reports indicate a 
full corn crop in the Southwest. The 
plant was closed last year because of 
small southwestern harvests. 

Several officials from the company’s 
New York office attended the opening. 





SAYS BORER CAMPAIGN 
HAS CHECKED THE PEST 


Backed by field surveys of 743 town- 
ships in the heavily infested states, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that the $10,000,000 spring 
campaign against the European corn 
borer has retarded the insect’s rate of 
increase. 

A census of the borer population 
shows that there is now an average of 13 
borers per 100 stalks in the campaign 
area, compared with an average of 8 
per 100 last year. In 1925 the borer 
population in this area was 2 borers per 
100 stalks. 

Though this means an increase of 50 
per cent in borer population this year, 
explained Dr. A. F. Woods, in general 
charge of corn borer control for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it compares 
favorably with the increase of 400 per 
cent in borer population registered in 
1926, when there was no control cam- 
paign. 








Registered Bakery Brands 














The following bakery brands have been 
registered by the United States Patent 
Office: 

Behringer’s Superfine; Myron J. Behringer, 
Allentown, Pa., doughnuts and crullers. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1926. 

Black Bottom; Kunkel & Haverstick, Bal- 
timore, Md., cakes. Use claimed since Feb. 


21, 1927. 

Brodex; William H. Brooks, Greenline 
Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, Cal., bread, 
cake, etc. Use claimed since Dec. 28, 1926. 


Dupont’s French Made; Donat Dupont, 
executor of the estate of Philippe Dupont, 
Auburn, Maine, bread. Use claimed since 
Feb. 1, 1915. 

Iris; Independent Baking Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, biscuit and cookies. Use claimed since 
Dec. 17, 1915. 

K & H; Kunkel & Haverstick, Baltimore, 
Md., cakes. Use claimed since May 1, 1921. 

Nypco; New York Pie Baking Co., New 
York; pies, cookies and cakes. Use claimed 
since Feb. 1, 1927. 

Packette Pies; Puritan Pie Co., Denver, 
Colo., pies. Use claimed since Oct. 19, 1926. 

Ye Old Fashioned Potato Bread; Twenti- 
eth Century Bakery, Inc., Haverhill, Mass., 
bread. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1926. 
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NEW YORK 


The volume of flour sales last week 
was slightly smaller than during the 
early part of the month. Many brokers 
reported that their trade was holding 
off, although there were occasional in- 
stances where a very satisfactory busi- 
ness was done. This resulted, as a rule, 
from an attractive price for a known 
brand. On the whole, though, business 
was of routine character. 

More Buying Expected.—Buyers have 
by no means covered all their needs, and 
are expected to come in for a steady line 
of flour unless there is a sudden change 
in the market. Both jobbers and bakers 
are comfortably supplied for 30 to 60 
days, and while some sales have been 
made for later delivery than Jan. 1, 
these are exceptions. 

Flour prices have not exactly followed 
the wheat movement, since the decline in 
feed has forced many mills to hold more 
firmly to their prices than wheat quota- 
tions would indicate, and mills, in many 
cases, will not make the concessions their 
brokers desire. 

Price Comparisons.—There is little dif- 
ference in the range of prices of spring 
wheat flours and of hard winters. It 
holds equally true for both types of flour 
that the better ones, with assured protein 
and baking qualities, command a pre- 
mium over other grades. On the entire 
crop there has been a marked difference 
in Kansas prices, and this now applies 
also to springs, and is believed by many 
to be so marked as almost to indicate 
a different grade of flour. Those re- 
corded as high glutens are quoted as cov- 
ering a 75c range, but the actual gluten 
content of some of them might be open 
to question. It is interesting, also, to 
note that clears of recognized quality are 
entirely in line with standard patents. 
Indeed, one range of prices would almost 
cover spring standards, spring clears 
and Kansas straights. 

Export.—Considerable business was re- 
ported last week to Czechoslovakia. 
There was also a little inquiry from 
Mediterranean markets, and improved 
business to this section is expected. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, Sept. 24, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7@7.40 
bbl, standard patents $6.70@7.10, clears 
$6.50@7, high glutens $7.30@8; hard win- 
ter short patents $6.90@7.25, straights 
$6.50@7; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania, $5.85@6.30. 

NOTES 


Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. Prina 
Corporation, New York flour broker, is 
in the West on business. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 941, the previous week 
931, and the same week a year ago, 957. 


S. B. Fairbanks, president of the 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was 
introduced on ’change last week by Clar- 
ence Smith, who represents this company 
in New York. 

E. G. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., is in Chicago 
and will remain in the Middle West 
until after the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. 


W. V. Dickinson, manager of the New 
York branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, is on a 10-day trip. 
He will stop at the bakers’ convention in 
Chicago, and visit the home office of the 
mill. 

A. M. Conners, sales manager for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., spent 
a day in New York last week while visit- 
ing eastern markets, making his head- 
quarters with Dawson & Seaver, brokers, 
who handle this mill’s account. 

Visitors on change last week included 
A. M. Mixdorf, Winchester, Va., intro- 
duced by Harry R. Gordon, of the Har- 
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ry R. Gordon Co., flour broker, and 
George D. Scagel, salesman in New Eng- 
land for Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., 
flour broker. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Sept. 17, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,520,398 
bus and 85,952 bbls. Flour clearances 
were all in small lots, except 30,960 bbls 
for Hamburg. The remainder went to 
15 other ports. 


Hugh M. Foster, who for the past 10 
years has been secretary of the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
has resigned to become grocery editor of 
the Journal of Commerce. On Sept. 26, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, his business 
associates and members of the New York 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association tendered 
him a testimonial luncheon. Mr. Foster 
has been a close student of food for 
about 17 years, and as grocery editor of 
the Journal of Commerce he will doubt- 
less be of assistance to the food industry 
of the country. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was alternately weak and strong 
last week. Although wheat fluctuated a 
good deal, flour was firmer than might 
have been expected, because of lower 
feed. Trading was light, however, as 
most buyers claimed to be stocked till 
Christmas. Some mills were offering to 
sell ahead until Jan. 1, while one was 
said to be seeking business for March or 
later shipment. Local experts are find- 
ing fault with a good many of the 
offerings on this crop, claiming that they 
are deficient in color and strength. 

Sales last week apparently were con- 
fined to a few cars of standard spring 
patent at $6.75@7, hard winter standard 
patent at $6.60@6.85, and near-by soft 
winter straight at $5.35@5.60, all basis 
98-lb cottons and for prompt to 60-day 
shipment. The business was done at 
these prices on the weak spots of wheat, 
as many offerings were held higher than 
these rates. The- price of 90 per cent 
patents puts a quietus on many a pros- 
pective sale, for the reason that the buy- 
er foolishly expects to get such offerings 
at the price of 95 and 100 per cent 
grades. 

Closing prices, Sept. 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent 
$6.85@7.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.20@7.45, straight $6.70@6.95; near-by 
soft winter patent $6.45@6.70, straight 
(near-by) $5.45@5.70. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts here last week 
were 13,410 bbls flour and 164,897 bus 
barley destined for export. 

Edward Hymers, of Jackson Bros. & 
Co., grain and stocks commission, Chi- 
cago, has applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to Sept. 24, 1,278,076 bus; same 
period last year, 2,405,917. Range of 
prices for week ending Sept. 24, °$1.17@ 
1.35; a year ago, $1.18@1.341,. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
cornerstone of which was laid by Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, is now celebrating 
its hundredth anniversary at Halethorpe, 
a suburb of Baltimore, in a manner fully 
in keeping with its age and accomplish- 
ments. 

It is reported that two of the large 
baking companies of Baltimore are en- 
gaged in making a house-to-house can- 
vass for retail bread routes, preparatory 
to selling their product direct to the 
family trade, while a third large com- 
pany is not only confining its efforts to 


the wholesale buyers, but is advertising 
in a local paper that its bread is “sold 
only in stores.” 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
last week awarded the contracts for 
about 1,050 bbls flour for the state in- 
stitutions. That for hard wheat stand- 
ard patent, the grade mostly used, went 
to J. Ross Myers & Son at $6.90 bbl, and 
that for near-by soft winter straight to 
White & Co. at $5.70. The quantity pur- 
chased for these contracts is hardly more 
than half what it was formerly, due, it is 
claimed, to the bureau now being able to 
buy bread cheaper than the institutions 
can make it. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The unsettled condition of the flour 
market last week had the effect of cur- 
tailing general demand for most grades. 
There was some business reported, but it 
was mostly where mills were willing to 
accept low bids, some of which had been 
in the hands of the mill agents for some 
time. Demand was largely for hard 
winter wheat patents. Spring patents 
were also wanted to some extent, some 
northwestern mills making especially at- 
tractive prices and in this way securing 
some business. As a rule, however, the 
trade is only taking hold, both on spring 
and winters, when a low price is made, 
and when conditions as regards stocks 
warrant. 

Stocks carried by the local trade con- 
tinue somewhat under normal. It is ex- 
pected, however, that with the arrival 
of new wheat flours purchased some 
weeks ago, stocks will show some in- 
crease. Demand from jobbers and 
wholesalers is only moderate, as retailers 
and consumers are very conservative. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, on Sept. 24: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.10@8.20 bbl, standard 
patents $7@8.10, first clears $6.65@7; 
hard winter patents, $6.50@7.50; soft 
winter patents $6.60@7.50, straight $6.25 
@6.60, clear $6.10@6.40. 


NOTES 


W. I. Bowles, manager of: the Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) Milling Co., visited the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange last week, 
being introduced by Charles A, Rache. 


Recent visitors on ’change included A. 
M. Conners, sales manager for the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and Henry 
and A. Hetu, grain shippers, Flint, Mich. 

Albert K. Tapper, president of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, and a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been appointed to the trans- 
portation committee of the chamber. Mr. 
Tapper has made an extensive study of 
transportation. 


Henry L. Atwell, vice president and 
director of sales for the Park & Pol- 
lard Co., Boston, poultry feed distribu- 
tor, was entertained at dinner and thea- 
ter on Sept. 6 by a group of his busi- 
ness associates. On Sept. 14 his mar- 
riage to Miss Anne A. Huntly, of Parrs- 
boro, N. S., was announced. They will 
make their home in Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


There was a decided increase last week 
in the output of flour at Buffalo. Better 
shipping directions began about 10 days 
ago, but not until last week were the 
mills speeded up to get out the orders, 
which are sufficient to keep them going 
for the next three months at a good rate. 

Export demand and eastern inquiry 
were larger, with city trade still rather 
slow. 

Soft wheat flours sold slowly, as pastry 
bakers are not yet ready to take on their 
winter requirements. Jobbers of hard 
winters found their customers more in- 
clined to sign up with spring wheat men, 
under existing conditions. 

Flour quotations did not follow the 
wheat market to the full extent of either 
its declines or its advances. This had 
much to do with the extent of the in- 
coming orders, as stable prices were ap- 
parently what the trade had been look- 
ing for. . 

Quotations, Sept. 24, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.50@7.60 bbl, standard ‘patent $7.25@ 
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7.35, clears $6.50@6.60; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, $6.20 
@6.40; semolina, No. 2, 334c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 24, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.70@8.80 bbl; pastry, $7.80@8; rye, 
$6.50@6.70. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 
253,000 247,166 
Previous week .. 253,000 223,220 
Year ago 238,000 221,264 
Two years ago... 238,000 240,174 
Three years ago. 238,000 190,149 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 
Sept. 18-24 


NOTES 


Henry P. Werner, vice president of the 
Hecker-H-O Co., Buffalo, expects to sail 
for Europe on Oct. 8 with Mrs. Werner. 


Norman E, Walter, son of J. A. Wal- 
ter, president of the Walter Milling Co., 
has been made manager of the grain de- 
partment of the Hecker-H-O Co. 


W. J. Mullen, sales manager for the 
Novadel Process Corporation, is attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in Chicago. 


Benjamin W. Appleton, president of 
the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., was 
expected to land in New York on Sept. 
25, after spending the summer in Europe. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
recently the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on preferred stock was 
declared, payable Oct. 1. 

M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., will serve on the en- 
tertainment committee at the convention 
of the United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association at Omaha, Oct. 10-12. 


An offering of a block of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., stock was an- 
nounced last week. The price was 
$132.50 per share, and was purchased 
from individuals and did not represent 
new financing. 


John J. Bernet, president of the Erie 
Railroad, and a group of the executives 
of that road, visited Buffalo on Sept. 19 
to study local conditions in connection 
with a survey for the $25,000,000 im- 
provement program which will be in- 
augurated this year. 


W. D. Sanderson, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., planned an attractive pro- 
gram for the Southern Lines luncheon 
of the Transportation Club of Buffalo, 
to be held on Sept. 26. This luncheon 
was given in honor of the representatives 
of the rail carriers of the South, a large 
number of whom were in Buffalo for the 
occasion. 


At a meeting of the Buffalo harbor 
improvement committee on Sept. 20, John 
J. Rammacher, president of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, vice president of the 
Eastern Grain & Elevator Corporation 
and secretary-treasurer of the Lake Ele- 
vator Corporation, urged immediate ac- 
tion to make plants on the Buffalo Rive! 
accessible to large freighters. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is firm, and som: 
prices are slightly higher. There is « 
moderate inquiry for both Kansas aii‘ 
spring wheat flours. Buyers, howeve’, 
show no disposition to anticipate requir: - 
ments, and are coming into the markt 
only for immediate necessities. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 24: spring first 
patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent $7« 
7.35, first clear $6.65@7; hard wint«r 
short patent $7.15@7.65, straight $6.80 
7.15; soft winter straight, $5.75@6.65. 


NOTES 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia la:' 
week presented its president, Edwar: 
Knighton, who is shortly to be marric«, 
with a carving set. 


Morris F. Miller and his brother Ro: . 
local grain dealers, returned home la<! 
week from Ocean City, where they spe! 
the summer with their families. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
L. R. Olsen, chief chemist of the Intern«- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Fred 
Burrall, field representative of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

J. C. Jackson. 
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PITTSBURGH 


There was only a moderate business 
in flour last week. Fluctuations in wheat 
caused buyers, especially the larger ones, 
to think that prices were too high. Con- 
sequently, they kept out of the market, 
except for some small lots. The bulk of 
the business booked went to northwestern 
mills, bakers being inclined to go slow 
in placing large orders with Kansas mills. 
Prices for both springs and hard winters 
were unchanged, although buyers did not 
find it difficult to obtain concessions on 
fair-sized lots of flour. Shipping direc- 
tions were excellent. 

Demand for clears was brisk, with 
prices unchanged but rather firm. 

Soft winter flour prices were a trifle 
higher. Cracker manufacturers and pas- 
try makers are anticipating a brisk fall 
and winter season, 

Semolina was quoted, Sept. 24, at 31,c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales improved, as 
did shipping directions, 

Flour quotations, Sept. 24, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7@1.75 bbl, standard patent $6.75@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $6.75@7.75, 
standard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.50@7 ; 
soft winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk. 


NOTES 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was in Pittsburgh last week. 


Schedules filed in the case of the Com- 
munity Baking Co., Altoona, Pa., bank- 
rupt, showed liabilities of $30,014 and 
assets of $9,550. 


Josiah Bindley, aged 57, a widely 
known wholesale grocer and flour mer- 
chant of Marion, Ohio, died recently at 
his home there after a long illness. He 
was a former president of the Ohio 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


The annual outing of the employees of 
the 7 Baker Bros. was held at South 
County Park, about 12 miles from Pitts- 
burgh, on Sept. 17, when approximately 
1,000 were present. Louis J. Baker was 
master of ceremonies, Sylvester J. Baker 
was in charge of the commissary depart- 
ment, while Frank and Michael Baker 
directed the athletic events. The base- 
ball game between the office team and 
the salesmen was won by the former. 

C. C. Larus. 





PROGRESS IN WORLD 
AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


Groundwork for taking a world agri- 
cultural census in 1930, under the direc- 
tion of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, is making good 
progress, according to Leon M. Esta- 
brook, director of the project and for- 
mer chairman of the United States Crop 
Reporting Board. 

Mr. Estabrook has devoted most of 
the past 14 months to travel in order to 
discuss with the proper authorities in the 
several nations the idea of the project, 
its execution and the results expected. 
To date he has visited every capital in 
Europe and North Africa, finding every- 
where a willingness among government 
officials to co-operate in the plan in col- 
laboration with the institute. An equal 
degree of success has attended visits to 
Turkey, to North American countries 
and the West Indies. The Orient is the 
next region to be covered. 

As a result of the census, it is ex- 
pected that for the first time in history 
comparable data will be made available 
covering the production of the most im- 
portant agricultural products in prac- 
tically all of the countries of the world 
wherein facilities to do the work exist 
or can be created. Information collected 
by the institute indicates that only 37 
countries have taken an agricultural cen- 
sus during the past 25 years. These rep- 
resent less than half the land area and 
about 30 per cent of the population of 
the world. 





MARYLAND LANDMARK BURNED 


The Engle Mill, near Salisbury, Md., 
built 121 years ago, burned recently. It 
Was erected by Clemen Engle, great- 
grandfather of the most recent owner, 

eorge C. Engle. During recent months 
a considerxble amount of modern ma- 
chinery was installed. 
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SEATTLE 


There was a little more tendency on 
the part of buyers in north coast terri- 
tory to contract flour ahead last week, 
and some of them took advantage of ex- 
ceedingly low offers to provide for fu- 
ture requirements. Price rather than 
quality was the determining factor in 
numerous sections where bread wars 
necessitated low flour cost, and where 
shortsighted bakers were willing to sac- 
rifice their reputation for high quality 
bread in order temporarily to maintain 
sales volume. 

Little outside business was done, either 
rail shipment to the Middle West and 
Southeast or water shipment to the At- 
lantic seaboard via the Panama Canal. 

Flour Prices.—The price situation con- 
tinues sadly demoralized. Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Sept. 
23: family short patent $7@7.60 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.70@ 
6.10, 98’s;-standard patent $5.90@6.25, 
98’s; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.90@7.45, 98’s. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $7.65@8.55; 
Montana, $6.85@7.35. 

Export Trade.—There was fairly good 
inquiry from China and Hongkong for 
Pacific Coast flour last week, and some 
sales were made, but at very low prices. 
The balance of large bookings made some 
time ago to China is still to go forward. 
Prevailing quotations on soft wheat 
straights were around $5.90 bbl, less 2 
per cent, c.i.f., China. 

Canadian flour threatens to be even a 
more serious competitor in certain orien- 
tal markets this year than it was last. 
Rail export rates to Vancouver, B. C., 
already materially lower than for corre- 
sponding distances on American rail- 
roads, have been further reduced about 
lc per 100 lbs, and new crop Canadian 
wheat prices will probably give Canadian 
mills a decided additional price advan- 
tage. On the other hand, the quality of 
Canadian flours is not suitable for some 
important Chinese markets, though even 
there Canadian mills have begun to make 
inroads. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
by The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-24 ........ 46,800 37,703 81 
Previous week .... 46,800 37,567 80 
Wee BOO csciccese 52,800 23,229 657 
Two years ago..... 52,800 32,296 61 
Three years ago... 52,800 33,736 64 
Four years ago.... 52,800 49,927 94 
Five years ago..... 52,800 33,334 63 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
by The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 18-24 ........ 57,000 43,815 77 

Previous week .... 57,000 42,858 75 

BOOl BOO .cecvoces 57,000 41,253 72 

Two years ago..... 57,000 48,592 85 

Three years ago... 57,000 20,253 36 

Four years ago.... 57,000 48,299 85 

Five years ago..... 57,000 46,589 «82 
NOTES 


The Sunnyside (Wash.) Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co. has been incorporated by A. M. 
Hathaway, Ellis Ragan and Walter 
Scott. 

A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, has 
resigned, effective Oct. 1, and will be- 
come manager of the Seattle branch of 
the I. C. Sanford Grain Co., Portland, 
to be opened early in October. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma during the first half of September: 
to Amoy, 18,500 bbls; Iloilo, 5,025; Cebu, 
9,260; Zamboanga, 125; Manta, 785; 
Guayaquil, 4,750; Lima, 200; Mollendo, 
2,000; Arequipa, 250; Chiclayo, 515; 
Pacasmayo, 1,000; Pisco, 1,500; Pimentel, 


410; Oruro, 1,940; La Paz, 3,550; Ham- 
burg, 4,800; Glasgow, 7,800; London, 
1,785. 


PORTLAND 


There was no change in flour prices 
last week, but the steadiness of the mar- 
ket had no apparent effect on trading, 
which continued quiet. Most larger 
buyers are purchasing only for their 
present needs, and show little disposition 
to anticipate future requirements. Fam- 
ily flour was listed on Sept. 24, at $7.25 
bbl, bakers hard wheat at $7.75 and bak- 
= blue-stem at $6.85, in straight car 
ots. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

apt. BOOG: svc cscccvonvces 27,347 44 
Previous week ..........+. 26,192 42 
BO BO cccocssccerveesees 29,274 47 
WWO PORTS GOO oc cvecacece 24,635 39 
Three years ago .......++. 30,673 49 
POUF FORTS GOO <ccscvsseve 54,093 87 
Five yearS ABO .....e..e50% 36,540 64 


NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria on Sept. 24 was 2,668,- 
000 bus, a decrease of 431,000 for the 
week. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week included 8,550 bbls to Hongkong, 
250 to Cebu, 3,671 to Rotterdam-Amster- 
dam and 337 to Amsterdam. 

Exports of wheat from Portland last 
week were 339,730 bus to Naples, 529,532 
to Colon for orders, 123,199 to Rotter- 
dab, 309,866 to Gibraltar for orders, 33,- 
600 to Hamburg-Rotterdam, 37,333 to 
Avonmouth, 108,248 to Hull, 15,698 to 
London, 132,533 to Hamburg and 186,- 
666 to Antwerp. 

J. M. LownsbDAte. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices remain unchanged, and 
new business is extremely scarce. Prac- 
tically all large buyers are in the market, 
but are holding off for lower prices. 
The variance in quotations for similar 
grades of flour has made the trade skep- 
tical, and is accounted for by the fact 
that some dealers are evidently more 
bearish than others and are shorting the 
market to some extent. This practice 
has made competitive conditions bad, and 
it is impossible to market any quantity 
of flour at a profit on the basis of pres- 
ent costs. 

Quotations, Sept. 23, cotton 98's, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: family patents $8.25@8.40 bbl; 
Montana top patents $7.50@7.70, clears 
$6.30@6.50; Kansas patents, $7.40@7.60; 
Dakota top patents, $8.50@8.70; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.50@ 
6.60; Idaho hard wheat patent, $7.40@ 
7.60; northern straight grades, $6@6.20; 
California pastry, $6.15@6.20. 


NOTES 


L. L. Breckenridge, manager of the 
Twin Falls (Idaho) Flour Mills, recently 
visited San Francisco. 

Edward Salz, one of the founders of 
the grain firm of E. Salz & Son, died, 
Sept. 22, after an extended illness. 

A. H. Hankerson, member of the grain 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
has again become active in the grain 
business after a lengthy period of retire- 
ment on account of poor health. 

E. M. Lyirsrnoer. 


OGDEN 


Despite capacity operation of all Og- 
den mills, shipping instructions have 
been so general that flour millers report 
inability to keep up with the demand. 


1229 


New bookings have not been numerous, 
although there was some increase late 
last week. Interest was reported both 
in the Southeast and along the Pacific 
Coast. Smaller mills throughout Utah 
and Idaho are all reported working full 
time. 

Advances of 10c were made last week 
on all grades of flour in Pacific Coast 
and southeastern territory. Quotations 
on Sept. 24 to southeastern dealers on 
new wheat flour (98-lb bags) were $6.65 
@7.30 bbl for high patents and $6.40@ 
6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Mem- 
phis and other lower Mississippi River 
points; California quotations, first pat- 
ents $6.95@7.20, family patents $6.90@ 
7.10, and second patents $6.85@7.10, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah and Idaho dealers, $6.40@6.80 for 
family patents, $6.70@7.10 for second 
patents, and $6.15@6.70 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


* * 


E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., headed the 
Ogden good will tour party leaving Sept. 
26 for a four-day tour through northern 
Utah and southern Idaho. Others in- 
cluded in the party of over 50 industrial 
men were H. P. Iverson, Utah manager 
of the Sperry Flour Co., A. P. Bigelow, 
treasurer of the Hylton Flour Mills, 
Inc.. M. W. Sherwood, Utah man- 
ager of the Royal Milling Co., and C. 
A. Smurthwaite, wholesale grain dealer. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





CHINA’S WHEAT DEMAND 
LIKELY TO BE LIGHT 


A probable reduction in the demand 
for American wheat and wheat flour in 
North China proper and Manchuria dur- 
ing the coming season is indicated by an 
analysis of cabled and written reports 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Factors pointing to this conclusion are: 
a very good wheat crop in northern Man- 
churia, which promises to take care of a 
large part of the southern Manchurian 
flour requirements; a good crop of wheat 
in the region surrounding Shanghai, with 
which American and other foreign wheat 
competes in the Shanghai milling indus- 
try; low exchange rates in Shanghai; and 
the probability of low prices for Chinese 
flour in that market, which will limit the 
ability of Shanghai millers to import for- 
eign wheatse Flour prices in Shanghai are 
influenced ‘largely by the situation in 
southern Manchuria, and the demand this 
year is likely to be weak, in view of 
the good wheat crop of northern Man- 
churia. 

Wheat acreage in Manchuria has been 
greatly decreased since the high peak 
reached in 1920. Soy beans have replaced 
wheat as a cash crop, and as a result 
fully one half the flour mills are idle. 
The crop for milling purposes is at pres- 
ent largely confined to the Harbin re- 
gion, and in recent years has been suf- 
ficient only for the flour consumption of 
northern Manchuria. This year, however, 
the yield of wheat in northern Manchuria 
has been unusually good. Wheat yields 
are average in North China proper, and 
large army purchases may partially off- 
set the smaller requirements of southern 
Manchuria. The Manchurian staple 
crops of sorghum, soy beans and millet 
are in excellent condition. An unusually 
big crop of soy beans is in prospect. 





COARSE GRAIN RATE HEARING 

Oxtanoma Critry, Oxra.—The 8c ad- 
vance in rates on coarse grains shipped 
from 42 points on the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Railroad to points in the 
Southeast and the Mississippi Valley 
was defended by the carrier before the 
Amarillo, Texas, hearing of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, last week. 
The new rate of 42c was announced for 
June 1, but was suspended until the 
Commission could make a decision. 

Shippers protesting the increase were 
represented by E. P. Byars, manager of 
the Fort Worth freight bureau, F. O. 
Holt, secretary, and H. B. Dorsey, treas- 
urer of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and E. E. Wyatt, traffic manager 
of the Fort Worth Elevators Co. 
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CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago.—There was some inquiry for 
bran and standard middlings late last 
week, but sales were mainly for imme- 


diate or near-by shipment. Mixers and 
dealers were in the market for moderate 
supplies. There is very little buying for 
future delivery reported. Offerings are 
not as free as expected, considering the 
production of flour. Demand last week 
was mainly for bran and shorts, with a 
fair business in flour middlings, for quick 
shipment. Spring bran was quoted, 
Sept. 24, at $28@28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $28.50, standard middlings $29@ 
29.50, flour middlings $34@35 and red 
dog $44. 

Milwaukee.—Values were $4@5 lower 
on red dog at the end of last week. 
Spring bran gained 50c, but winter bran 
was 30@50c lower. The middlings mar- 
ket was comparable to bran, with stand- 
ard 50c off and flour middlings un- 
changed. Bran has regained its steadi- 
ness, but middlings are not showing the 
same strong undertone. Bran is sold 
out for this month, and there is a con- 
stant inquiry for it. Middlings are plen- 
tiful and in excess of demand. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 24: spring bran $27.50@ 
28.50 ton, winter bran $28.20@28.80, 
standard fine middlings $28.50@29.50, 
flour middlings $34@36, and red dog $41 
@ 42, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet at the close. Bran remained about 
steady, but there was a noticeably weak- 
er tendency in shorts. Offerings are just 
about in keeping with demand. Buyers 
are evidently holding back in the belief 
that lower prices will soon be seen. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 24: soft winter bran $29@ 
29.50 ton, hard winter bran $28@28.50, 
end gray shorts $37@37.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Millfeed inquiry is rath- 
er light. Mixers are doing little buying, 
and business accomplished has been 
principally in scattered lots. Cold weath- 
er during the past few days apparently 
exerted little influence upon demand. 
Some factors in the trade point out that 
because of light production and high 
prices since last spring there has been 
ne feed to store and, in consequence, a 
heavy feeding season is being entered 
upon with reserves down to a minimum. 
They also cite the fact that corn is hav- 
ing a sentimental effect upon millfeed 
this season. Other jobbers are of the 
opinion that with mills running pretty 
heavily there may be price declines. Bran 
for September is tight, with the probabil- 
ity that some jobbers will be delinquent 
on their contracts. Mills quote bran at 
$25.50@26 ton, standard middlings $27 
@28, flour middlings $33@37, red dog 
$42@44, wheat mixed feed $29@34, and 
rye middlings $26@26.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept. 27 Year ago 
SN os 44a-004 05508 Bacece @25.50 $.....@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@28.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings.., 32.00@37.00 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@44.00 32.50@34.00 


Duluth—Mills reported millfeed rath- 
er slow last week, and the quietness dis- 
couraged new buying. Some buyers met 
their immediate needs, sales covering 
both prompt and deferred shipment. in- 
creased activity at the mills gave them a 
better supply to offer buyers. 

Great Falls.—Increasing demand has 
hada tendency to strengthen prices, and 
mills have advanced their feed quotations 
$1. Quotations, Sept. 24: standard bran 
$26 ton and standard middlings $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—The heavier feeds de- 
clined last week, due to larger produc- 
tion and continued inroads by north- 
western mills, but bran held firm after 
an early weakness; it now is in very 
good demand, and the supply is ex- 


tremely light. Many Kansas City mills 
are behind on contracts, and some are 
shipping bran from Minneapolis. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 24: bran $25.50@26.50 ton, 
gray shorts $33.50@34.50, brown shorts 
$31.50@32.50 and red dog $43@44.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed con- 
tinues to reflect a good demand. Bran, 
after selling as low as $25.50, advanced 
to $26 last week. Mill-run was quoted 
on Sept. 24 at $30@31, and shorts at 
$34@34.50. These quotations represent 
not only spot prices but scattered ship- 
ment prices to Jan. 1. Millers feel that 
millfeed is on a firm basis now, as it is 
holding firm in face of heavy production. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues firm, al- 
though demand for shorts is slightly off. 
Quotations, Sept. 22, basis Kansas City, 
in 100-lb sacks: bran $1.30@1.35, gray 
shorts $1.80@1.85 and mill-run $1.45@ 
1.50. 


Hutchinson.—The feed market stiff- 
ened somewhat on account of decreasing 
operations and continued fair demand. 
Buyers are reluctant, however, to pay 
top prices. Little is being stored. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 24, Kansas City: bran $27 
ton, mill-run $31 and gray shorts $35. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The weakness in millfeed is 
being reflected in the price. At the 
same time soft wheat feeds are standing 
up better than hard wheat, and produc- 
tion has not yet attained maximum pro- 
portions. Bran was off $1.50 and mid- 
dlings $2 last week, with something of a 
range in mill prices according to amount 
produced and method of marketing. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Sept. 
23, at $28.75@31 ton, mixed feed $33.75 
@34.50 and middlings $38@38.75, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Indianapolis —There were further de- 
clines last week in millfeeds, especially 
in standard middlings. The situation is 
expected to be only temporary, for job- 
bers say stocks are light and that later 
buying will be forced. Orders are for 
current needs only. Quotations, Sept. 
24: spring bran, $27.50@28.50 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $29@30; flour middlings, 
$33.50@34.50; red dog, $48@44.50. 

Evansville-—Millfeed quotations, Sept. 
23: bran, $31 ton; mixed feed, $35.50; 
shorts, $39.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta. — Though millfeed prices 
showed a slight increase last week, the 
average was only about 50c, not enough 
to affect demand, which continued fair, 
larger buyers booking a number of or- 
ders for advance needs. Brokers say 
their business for September will be the 
largest in several months. Quotations, 
Sept. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $36.50@37.50 ton; gray 
shorts, $44.50@47; brown shorts, $43.50 
@46; red dog, $56@57. 

Norfolk—Feed prices last week were 
somewhat lower, and demand was fairly 
active. Quotations, Sept. 23: red dog, 
$51@52 ton; winter middlings, $41.50@ 
43; standard middlings, $35.50@36.50; 
standard bran, $33.50@34. 


Nashville —Millfeed continued in good 
demand last week, the output being ab- 
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sorbed at steady prices. With corn high 
and the crop small, millers are anticipat- 
ing that the call for millfeed will be 
sustained during the fall and winter. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $29@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$36 @ 40. 

Memphis.—Millfeed continues steady, 
although premiums on standard mid- 
dlings and gray shorts are slightly re- 
duced. Wheat bran is steady, and was 
offering sparingly on Sept. 24 at $30 
ton. Gray shorts were quoted at $37 and 
standards at $34. Buyers lack faith in 
Sa and are taking as little as pos- 
sible. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—Local agents report little de- 
mand for millfeed, with prices a shade 
lower. Local stocks are moderate, Quo- 
tations, Sept. 24, for prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, 
$33.50@34 ton; hard winter bran, $33@ 
83.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@34; 
standard middlings, $34.50@35; flour 
middlings, $40.50@41; mixed feed, $37@ 
44; red dog, $50@51; stock feed, $43; re- 
ground oat hulls, $18. No pure bran 
or middlings offered by Canadian millers. 

Baltimore-——Brans are ‘5c lower; 
otherwise the market is unchanged, with 
demand generally slack. Quotations, 
Sept. 24, basis prompt lake-and-rail 
shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32.50@33; soft winter bran, $33@ 
33.50; standard middlings, $34@35; flour 
middlings, $41.50@42.50; red dog, $49.50 
@50. 

Buffalo— Advancing corn and_ the 
cleaning up of stray lots of the lighter 
feeds served to strengthen the position 
of bran and middlings, and late last 
week there were no offerings of those 
feeds for anything but prompt ship- 
ment. Most mills are not offering ex- 
cept at the top range of price. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 24, prompt shipment: bran 
$29@31 ton, standard middlings $31@ 
31.50, red dog $47, flour middlings $40, 
and second clears $4.85@5. 

Philadelphia——Demand for millfeed is 
only moderate, and prices favor buyers. 
Offerings are ample. Quotations, Sept. 
24, prompt shipment: spring bran, $34.50 
@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, $34.50@ 
35.50; soft winter bran, $35.50@36.50; 
standard middlings, $36@37; flour mid- 
dlings, $46@48; red dog, $51@52. 

Pittsburgh.—Little activity was noted 
in millfeed last week, .sales being con- 
fined principally to small lots. The mar- 
ket was duller than for some weeks, and 
a large quantity of distress feed was on 
sale. Prices were lower and much easier. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: standard middlings, 
$32.50@33 ton; flour middlings, $38.50 
@40; spring wheat bran, $32@382.50; red 
dog, $48@49. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Millfeed has changed little 
for several weeks; that is to say, sup- 
plies and demand are both moderate and 
about equal. Washington standard mill- 
run was quoted at $28 ton, coast, to job- 
bers, last week, and Montana mixed feed 
at $28@28.25. 

Ogden.—Shortage of the California 
barley crop and decrease of green feed 
in intermountain states were declared re- 
sponsible for increased strength in mill- 
feed last week. Shipments were heavy, 
especially to California. Prices were 
advanced $1 in California, Utah and 
Idaho. Stocks decreased. Quotations to 
California buyers on Sept. 24: red bran 
and mill-run $33 ton, blended bran and 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran ........ scoce @. 





Minneapolis 
eeeeeecescés $28. yet oo 50 Leng carey 00 
@ 28.50 : 


@. 
27.00 @ 28.00 


Kansas City 
25. 50@26. 50 
-@. 


Baltimore 
- $32.50@33.00 
28.00 @ 28.50 


St. Louis 
er Se 


29. a 50 33.00@33.50 


Standard middlings* .... 29. 00@29. 50 31. 50@32. 50 34.00 @35.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@35.00 33.00@37.00  33.50@34.50 37. wait, 50 41.50@42.50 
ee PRS errr oe @44.00 42.00@44.00 43.00@44.50 -@. 48.00 @ 49.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston ‘Cateunbes Nashville 
Paring WOM. «6660 tbvcces Bisacs @30.00 $34.50@35.50 $33.00@34.00 $32.50@33.50 $.....@. ° 
Hard winter BAR ...... ictss reves 34.50@35.50 33.00@33.50 32.50@33.50 .... 
oe Rk eee eee eae 35.50@36.50 33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 29.00 @31.00 
Standard middlings* @31.50 36.00@37.00 34.50@35.00 34.00@35.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @38.00 46.00@48.00 40.50@41.00 42.00@43.50 .....@..... 
Pre r ie? ee @46.50 51.00@52.00 50.00@51.00 49.50@51.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WORMED oo dccitoess S.vcce @32.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@43.00 
CTOPEMMIPER onc ces ded “icves @ 27.00 «+++ + @29.00 seeee@ 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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mill-run $34, white bran and mill-run 
$35, and middlings $43@46, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points; dealers in Utah and 
Idaho were quoted red bran and mill-run 
at $28, blended bran and mill-run $29, 
white bran and mill-run $30, and mid- 
dlings $41@43, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed is dormant, 
and offerings are light. The trade is 
booked up for 30 to 60 days, and little 
business will be available for that time 
unless there is a decided decline, which 
is not likely. The poultry industry is in 
poor condition, and its consumption has 
declined considerably. Local mills are 
sold up, and nothing is offered from the 
north coast. Montana, Colorado, Idaho 
and Texas mills are offering limited 
quantities, but are not aggressive sell- 
ers. Quotations, Sept. 23, carload lots, 
delivered; San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Montana bran and 
mill-run, $32@82.50 ton; Kansas bran, 
$36@37; Idaho blended mill-run, $382@ 
83; white bran and mill-run, $34@35; 
Texas bran, $34@35; middlings, $44@ 
45; shorts, $37@38. 

Portland.—Millfeed is holding fairly 
steady. Stocks continue moderate, and 
demand is about normal for this time of 
year. Mill-run was listed on Sept. 24 
at $30 ton, in straight cars, and mid- 
dlings at $45 


CANADA 

Winnipeg—There is a good demand 
for shorts from country points, but it is 
not as keen as a week or two ago. Sup- 
plies are more plentiful, as most mills 
are now running full time. Prices, Sept. 
24, delivered, car lots, net cash: Mani- 
toba, bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $27, shorts $29; Al- 
berta, bran $28, shorts $30. 


Toronto.—Millfeed is in steady de- 
mand. The market is feeling the influ- 
ence of new crop conditions, but it is too 
soon to say what prices will be. To some 
extent they are regulated by supplies 
of other forms of feed. These promise 
to be ample in another fortnight or three 
weeks. Quotations, Sept. 24: bran $32 
ton, shorts $36 and middlings $43, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Buyers of shorts and mid- 
dlings continue to show much interest in 
the market, but demand for bran is a 
little slower. Prices are firm, stocks 
being low everywhere. Cattle feeders are 
hoping for an easier situation in the 
near future, and are not eager to stock 
up. The steady demand represents pur- 
chases for immediate consumption and 
an effort on the part of country mer- 
chants to avoid being without some stock 
of millfeeds. There is still a fair de- 
mand from the United States. Prices, 
Sept. 23: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $36.25, 
and middlings $43.25, jutes, f.o.b., track, 
Montreal rate points; Fort William: bran 
$25, shorts $29, middlings $36, jutes, ex- 
track, net cash. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 24, in tons, with comparisons: 


Receipts — -Shipments 
7 1927 926 


1927 1926 26 
Minneapolis ... 1,394 687 14,797 14, i 9 
Kansas City... 1,560 1,960 3,760 3,380 
New York .... 4 2 eee eee 
Philadelphia .. 220 360 
Baltimore ..... 283 282 
RO wc cccces 40 32 





Semolina Exports 





Exports of semolina from the United 
States for the month of August, giving 
countries to which exported: 

Country of destination— Bbls Value 
PE, Sik 60.6 CS Aw SD UO,68 > O4 342 $2,605 
United Kingdom ............ 357 2,199 
BIREROPIANOS fice ccs evsccosive 889 6,441 
GREE: od go ccne cess codeswe 1 12 

ME. de vis.sev end cvs Cobban 1,589 $11.25 





Canadian Wheat Forecast 
Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued on the last day of the 
month mentioned by the dominion bureau of 
statistics, in bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


Year— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1927 325 357 459 bee ose see 
3006.....240- O27 O00... noe, 8 410 
ies..: See re a a 411 
1554... 4, 30) 38 . . 5 262 
a a ee a ee 474 
ST ee. Be ee eee 400 
ee | | a | 301 
1920... 288 267 289 298... 263 
1919... 285 249 2056 194 196 193 
1918 259 232 Dr $66 189 
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BAIXED FEEDS 


Chicago. —There ine been little ean 
in mixed feeds. Manufacturers report 
steady buying of moderate amounts to 
cover near-by requirements, and also 
that shipping directions are good. 
Dairy feeds are moving in best.volume, 
and mash feeds also are in fair request. 
On Sept. 24, dairy feeds, 24 per cent, 
were quoted at $42@44 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $48@48.50 and mash feeds 
$59@61. 

Atlanta.—Demand for mixed feeds 
continued fairly active last week, due to 
the tendency of larger buyers to antici- 
pate their needs five or six weeks ahead. 
Demand for chicken feed was particu- 
larly good. Increased cotton prices con- 
tinue to favorably affect the mixed feed 
market. Quotations, Sept. 23, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $18@49 ton, 
lower grades $31@34; best grade chicken 
feed $54@57, lower grades $45@48; best 
grade dairy feed $47@48, lower grades 
$40@42. 

St. Lowis.—Little change occurred in 
the mixed feed market last week. While 
there have been some future bookings 
made since the start of this crop year, 
the tendency is to withhold from heavy 
purchasing until the effect of the corn 
crop upon the market is determined. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Sept. 24, at $47 ton, high grade horse 
feed $43, and scratch feed $52. 


Memphis.—All mills here are operating 
on a light schedule, because of the re- 
stricted buying of horse and mule feed, 
but an increasing volume of sales of 
dairy feed is helping to encourage opti- 
mism. Poultry feed is in normal de- 
mand, but movement is light. The out- 
look for winter buying is regarded as 
favorable, provided cotton prices hold or 
go higher. 

Nashville——Mixed feed manufacturers 
reported fair sales last week. There was 
improvement in demand for dairy and 
poultry feeds, after a quiet period. 
Horse feed was dull. Quotations, Sept. 
24: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $33@44 ton; 
dairy feed, $31@45; poultry scratch 
feed, $46@53; poultry mash feed, $64 
@76. 

Indianapolis—A fair demand is re- 
ported for mixed feeds, but jobbers say 
that it is nothing to what it would be, 
were it not for the uncertainty of the 
corn crop. Prices are being held firm. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: dairy feeds, $41.50 
@42.50 ton; scratch feeds, $46.50@47.50; 
mash feeds, $58@60. 


Montreal—Demand continues normal 
for mixed feeds, with prices firm. Mills 
have no trouble filling orders, as stocks 
are ample. Quotations, Sept. 23, car lots, 
f.o.b., track, Montreal rate points: mixed 
feeds, $34@50 ton, jutes; gluten feed, 
$46; oileake meal, $57. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds are fairly ac- 
tive. There were no price changes last 
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week. Quotations, Sept. 24: oat chop 
$49 ton, oat and barley chop $49, crushed 
oats $48, corn meal $48, feed wheat $56, 
oat feed $28, chick feed $67, mixed car 
lots, net cash terms, delivered, country 
points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—Though cotton prices are 
still keeping cottonseed meal at a higher 
level than has prevailed in months, bro- 
kers report a fairly good demand, due to 
the fact that there is little promise of 
prices showing any early decline, and 
that cottonseed meal, even at the present 
level, is cheaper than other feeds, because 
of the difference in freight rates. Very 
few orders for advance needs are being 
booked, but there is a steady stream 
coming in for current needs. Quotations, 
Sept. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per cent am- 
monia, $35@37 ton; 8 per cent, $39@41; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $10.50@11, bulk 
$7.50@8. 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
were in better demand, both in the local 
market and for export, last week. In- 
quiry from abroad was much better, but 
there were no exports during the week. 
Quotations, Sept. 22: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $34.50 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $40@ 
40.50; hulls, sound quality, $7.50. 


Memphis.—After a spell of almost no 
trading, influenced by the reactionary 
cotton market and uncertainty as to the 
crop outturn, a little business was put 
through on Sept. 24 in cottonseed meal 
at $36 ton for 41 per cent and $37.50 
for 43. Buyers seemed to expect larger 
offerings when more of the mills started, 
and held off with their orders, but they 
have been disappointed, as the crop is 
turning out poorly in many sections. 


Kansas City—Prices of cottonseed 
meal last week were off 50c, with a firm 
tone to the market. Southern crushers 
are commencing to operate on a mod- 
erate scale, with prevailing prices rul- 
ing at $34.50, f.o.b., Dallas, and $35.50, 
f.o.b., Oklahoma City, September and 
December shipment. The ruling basis on 
immediate shipment prime 43 per cent on 
Sept. 26 was $40.90, f.o.b., Kansas City. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal declined 
$1 last week. There is considerable sell- 
ing pressure, and offerings are very lib- 
eral. Quotation, Sept. 24, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $39@43.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of cottonseed meal 
are confined principally to small lots. 
Prices were lower last week. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 24: 43 per cent protein, 
$42.70 ton; 41 per cent, $40.70. 


Buffalo.—There was practically noth- 
ing doing in cottonseed meal last week. 
Buyers are still well supplied, and have 
made no move to buy. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Boston.—A dull demand for cotton- 
seed meal was reported last week, with 
prices lower. Local stocks continue light. 
On Sept. 24 shippers offered meal at $42 


@46.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt to 
December shipment, Boston points. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is. a little 
easier, and demand quiet. On Sept. 24, 
43 per cent was quoted at $42.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is meeting 
with practically no demand. The price 
declined $2 ton last week. Quotation, 
Sept. 24, $48 ton for 43 per cent protein 
meal, in car lots, Toronto freights. 


aa 





Toronto.—Mills are beginning to talk 
about new crop business, but none of the 
product of this year’s crop is on the mar- 
ket. Prices are easing off in sympathy 
with the grain, and a reduction of 30c 
was made at the beginning of the week. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: rolled oats $8.20 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, and 
$7.80 in straight cars, on track, net cash; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Mills are hoping to do 
a better exporting business on 1927 oats. 
So far as can be known at present the 
quality of the crop is good and there 
should be a considerable surplus for do- 
mestic requirements. 


Winnipeg—Very few new crop oats 
are coming to market. It is evident 
that high class milling oats are going 
to be scarcer than last year. It is be- 
lieved that they will sell at a stiff pre- 
mium over feed oats. Oatmeal demand 
is picking up. Trade is confined to sup- 
plying home needs, as the comparatively 
high prices of Canadian oats make it im- 
possible to work any export. On Sept. 
24 No. 2 Canadian western oats were 
quoted at 3c over the October, at 6714c 
bu, basis in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur; rolled oats, per 80-lb sack, $3.95; 
oatmeal, 25 per cent over rolled. 

Montreal.—At $4.05 per 90 lbs, the 
price quoted on Sept. 24, the oatmeal 
market remains steady, with some ac- 
tivity shown in package goods. Oatmeal 
is firm at 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Chicago—Oatmeal is rather draggy, 
both domestic and foreign buyers hold- 
ing off, due to prices. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Sept. 24, at $2.70 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $3 per 100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is again firmer, 
with demand moderate and offerings 
light. Quotation, Sept. 24, $3.65 per 100- 
lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
was noted last week, with the market 
steady. On Sept. 24 rolled was quoted 
at $3.15, and cut and ground at $3.46, 
all in 90-lb sacks. - 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 27 at $2.86 per 90 Ibs. 





Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for oats, and the market rules firm and 
2c higher. Supplies are small. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 24: No. 2 white, 60@6lc bu; 
No. 3 white, 57@59c. 


1231 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Sept. 26, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
Re SRS ee $21.50 $24.75 @25.25 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.00 25.50@26.00 
PE. machen donese 22.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.50 32.00@33.00 
CO rere 33.00 41.00@43.00 
OT ee Bere er Tee 25.00 27.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 45.00@46.00 
ET $45.560 24466008 6 30.00 33.00@33.50 
0 a 31.00 34.50@35.50 
PROG GEE ee:ccvenetecs 43.00 49.00@50.00 

Duluth— 

PE dick vkereawensee oe 22.50 25.50@26.00 
DEED 60442000808 24.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.00@31.50 
Oe eee 34.00 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
DE So'nh 0.656 45400 00 aaa 24.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ........ 26.00 33.00@34.50 
| ae 28.00 36.00@37.00 
TE bs bsacseenndes 7.00 12.00@13.00 
SEGURIBY COOG .ncicccccs 29.00 35.00@36.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 27.50 29.00@29.50 
Pre eee 26.50 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 27.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 38.00@39.50 
ee 38.00 45.00@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.50 35.00@36.00 
| Pre 45.50 46.00@47.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 22.00 26.00@26.50 
| Pree Tere er 21.50 25.50@26.00 
BPOWR GOTte .ccccecs 24.50 31.50@32.50 
oe! eee 26.00 34.00@35.00 
a rerrivTT es 37.00 44.00@46.00 
Philadelphia— 
a ee 29.50 34.50@35.00 
ok eer err 30.00 33.50@34.00 
SEE 29.50 32.50@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 34.00@35.00 
Pe GE secseacadeues 41.00 48.00@49.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 41.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
..  - ae 23.70 28.20@28.80 
ne re rer 24.50 27.50@28.50 
pS rer Tree 25.00 28.50@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 34.00@36.00 
ME. SD 6:650%406-004850 35.50 41.00@42.00 
8 | Pere eee 21.50 27.00@28.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 35.50 39.00@42.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.00 28.50@29.00 

MeOMnIny TE0G? 2 wc cccices 37.50 ane oe 

Gimteem FOeGS oc cccwccces 31.75 - @35.20 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- rail All-rail 
BERBRORDOHS oc cccccscces $8.30 $9.10 
EEE .96-6.6:00465649%04600-00 7.00 9.10 
es. BOD. 5060 caderddedes esve 7.50 
MOMRGRS CH oc ccccvecees 8.90 9.70 
BRURWOMMOD cs cccccecencs 5.70 6.50 
PPP TT ere 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 Tbs. 

SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
strong and about unchanged from a 
week ago. Receipts and offerings are 
light. Factors in the trade look for an 
increase in arrivals, although some of 
the grain that has been coming to market 
has been exceptionally clean. Screen- 
ings are offered at $15@25 ton. Mill oats 
are priced at 38@40c bu. 

Toronto.—There are no_ screenings 
available, and the quotation on Sept. 24 
was a nominal one at $32 ton for re- 
cleaned standard, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
























October 
9 16 23 


September 
$38,004 11 18 25 


November 


6 13 20 27 


37.00 
36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 


19.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


December January 


Spring Bran (Mi 


February March 
4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26/5 12 19 26 |2 9 16 23 


April May June 





Hard Winter Bran (Kansas siCubiatiniateenees 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis 


Spring Bran (Boston) 


7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25]2 9 16 23 


July August September 
6 13 20 27 |3 10 17 24 


37.00 
36.00 
35.00 


33.00 
32.00 
31.00 


29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 


23.00 
22.00 
21.00 


19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 
week. Mill buyers were in the market 
daily for the better milling grades of 
both hard and red winters, and shippers 
picked up the lower grades. Handlers 
reported good buying of red winters by 
mills in the central states, and sales were 
made on spot and out of store, the latter 
being offered at December price. Some 
hard wheat was offered out of Duluth 
at slightly under the local market, but 
it is stated that this was all cleaned up. 
Trading basis, Sept. 24: No, 1 red 3@ 
8BY,c over September, No. 2 red 21,@3c 
over, No. 3 red 114,@2c over; No. 1 hard 
8@4c over, No. 2 hard 3@3¥,c over, No. 
3 hard 2@2'%c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 2@4c over, No. 2 dark northern 1@ 
8c over, No. 1 northern 2@3%¥,c over. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 1 hard 
$1.29, bu, No. 2 hard $1.284,@1.28%, 
No. 3 hard $1.28%,; No. 1 northern, 
$1.291/,@1.30. 


Minneapolis.—Demand is fair for all 
grades of wheat, especially that with 13 
per cent protein and higher. The mar- 
ket was slightly easier on Sept. 27. 
Prevailing premiums: 14 per cent pro- 
tein, 28@33c bu over December; 13 per 
cent, 18@23c over; 12 per cent, 5@8c 
over; 114, per cent and lower, lc under 
to 3c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 24 
was $1.2614@1.58¥2, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.2642@1.35%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 27 at $1.28%@1.56%, and No. 1 
northern $1.27%.@1.33%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 24 
was $1.167%@1.31%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.147%,@1.27%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 27 at $1.17%.@1.23%, and No. 1 
durum $1.15°%%@1.20%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 27, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.10, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. 1 north- 
ern 97c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Sept. 24, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927 
21,392 


1926 
14,808 
10,537 


1925 
19,478 
20,611 


1924 
18,658 
13,926 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


Totals 25,345 40,089 32,584 


Winnipeg.—Cash wheat prices have ad- 
vanced 5c bu. Shippers who have con- 
tracts for wheat to be delivered first half 
of October are becoming uneasy at the 
backwardness of the movement. There 
has been an excellent demand for all 
grades of cash wheat from both shippers 
and millers, but offerings of new crop 
have been surprisingly light. Most of 
the choice wheat has been diverted to 
mills. No. 1 northern was quoted at 
7c over the October on Sept. 24, at 
$1.46%, bu, basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Steady absorption of the 
large spring wheat offerings by milling 
and shipping interests last week served 
to strengthen cash wheat. All offerings 
were salable. Choice high protein moved 
fast into mill hands at sharply advanced 
premiums. Active shipping operations 
prevent stocks from accumulating. No. 
1 dark closed Sept. 24 at $1.305,@1.685% 
bu; No. 2 dark, $1.285,@1.6554; No. 3 
dark, $1.255,@1.60%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.295,@1.405%. Fair demand 
was noted for winter wheat. No. 2 hard 
Nebraska closed at $1.30% and No. 1 


a) 
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offerings. The cash market was placed 
on the October basis, instead of Septem- 
ber. Heavy receipts and shipments are 
outstanding factors. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
- Amber one 


No. 1 o. 
121% @144% 120% @144% 
122% @145% 121% @145% 135% 135% 
122% @146% 136% 136% 


123% @146% 
121% @144% 120% @144% 134% 134% 


120% @143% 119% @143% 133% 133% 
121% @144% 120% @144% 134% 134% 

... 123% @1365 1225 @136% 131% 131% 

Kansas City.—Cash wheat prices are 
2@3c higher, due to reports of frost and 
snow in Canada. Much damaged and 
moist wheat continues to come from 
Kansas, and it is cleared with difficulty. 
Demand for milling wheat is strong. 
Premiums remain firm, samples of No. 2 
hard wheat testing 14.5 protein selling 
for 25@26c over. Quotations, Sept. 24: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.551, bu, No. 
2 $1.26@1.55, No. 3 $1.25@1.54, No. 4 
$1.20@1.49; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.37@ 
1.40¥,, No. 2 $1.36@1.39%,, No. 3 $1.28@ 
1.3642, No. 4 $1.2442@1.25. 

St. Louis.—There were scattered or- 
ders last week for good soft wheat, and 
for suitable milling qualities of the 
cheaper grades. Offerings light. Quiet 
milling inquiry for hard wheat and light 
offerings. Receipts were 304 cars, 
against 476 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Sept. 24: No. 2 red $1.43 bu, No. 
8 red $1.37@1.39; No. 1 hard, $1.34. 

Toledo.—Movement of wheat is light. 
The bid of Toledo millers and the grain 
trade, Sept. 23, was $1.27 bu for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points, 3c under Chi- 
cago December, compared with a bid of 
14c under December earlier in the crop, 
and ¥%4¢ over September, compared with 
8c under earlier in the crop. 


Indianapolis.—Cash wheat, last week, 
after sinking to rather low levels, re- 
covered and closed strong. The closing 
prices, however, were 2c lower than at 
the end of the previous week. Large 
offerings appeared, and buyers appar- 
ently are becoming scarcer. Quotations, 
Sept. 24: No. 2 red, $1.29@1.31 bu; No. 
2 hard, $1.28@1.29. 


Atlanta.—Mills are not buying wheat 
on as large a scale as earlier in the 
month. Sales, however, continue fully 
as large as at this time last season, while 
the movement is slightly better than last 
year. Quotations, Sept. 23, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 1 red, $1.58@1.59 bu; No. 2 
red, $1.57@1.58. 

Nashville—There is a fairly good 
movement of wheat, receipts being larger 
than a year ago. A large part of the 
wheat arriving is going into storage, 
coming from Indiana, Illinois and ad- 
jacent territory. Soft winter remained 
fairly steady, No. 2 red, with bill, Sept. 
24, being quoted at $1.50@1.55 bu. 

Seattle—There was little activity in 
wheat last week. Growers did not press 
sales, and neither exporters nor millers 
were anxious to buy. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Sept. 23: 
soft and western white, $1.26 bu; hard 
winter, $1.26; western red, ‘$1.24; 
northern spring, $1.281,; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.2914; Big Bend dark northern 
spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.40. 

Milwaukee.—Wheat at the close had 
gained 3@4c over the figures established 


-—-Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 
134% 134% 


in the previous week. There is a good 
demand for all grain, and the shipping 
trade has been especially active in the 
taking of cash wheat. Offerings are hold- 
ing up fairly well. Durum is 12@l5c 
below the other varieties, compared with 
a few weeks ago, when they all averaged 
about the same. Quotations, Sept. 24: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.33@1.334%, bu; No. 
1 red winter, $1.82@1.33; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.80@1.31; No. 1 durum, $1.18@1.20. 


Portland.—Wheat_ exporters report 
that they have made no recent sales 
abroad, except-in small parcel lots, but 
there has been steady covering of pre- 
vious sales, which has served to hold this 
market steady. There is little demand 
for this month’s delivery, but a very 
good demand for October wheat, also 
some buying of November. Up to the 
present time, hard winter has been chief- 
ly in request, but the shippers now are 
giving most of their attention to white 
wheat. Offerings by farmers were not 
heavy at any time last week. Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange on Sept. 
24 for October delivery: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.28 bu; hard white and northern 
spring, $1.27; hard winter, $1.26; west- 
ern white, $1.254%,; Federation and soft 
white, $1.25; western red, $1.23. 

San Francisco.— Wheat is very dull. 
Offerings are light, and both milling and 
feed demand are indifferent. The mar- 
ket is weaker, with No. 1 hard white 
quoted on Sept. 24 at $2.20 per 100 lbs, 
sacked. 


Ogden.—Wheat storage in Ogden was 
reported on Sept. 24 as the heaviest in 
the history of the city, with all available 
facilities in use, though about 300,000 
bus additional storage was expected to 
be available within a week. Elevators 
at country points are reported filled to 
overflowing. Idaho’s harvest continues 
steadily, with the heaviest yields for sev- 
eral years. Wheat prices were advanced, 
quotations on Sept. 24 being: No. 2 dark 
hard $1.25@1.37 bu, No. 2 hard winter 
$1.01@1.19, No. 2 soft white 99c@$1.15, 
No. 2 northern spring $1.30@1.39, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to Og- 
den. 

Great Falls—Wheat movement. from 
the farms is very heavy. Winter wheat 
harvest is about completed, while that of 
spring wheat is in full swing. The pro- 
tein content of spring wheat is more 
favorable than that of winter wheat. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: winter wheat, $1.05 
bu, and spring $1.15. 

Buffalo.——Wheat receipts were light 
and cash demand slack last week. A 
few lots of lake wheat moved slowly, 
millers showing little interest in ship- 
ment offers. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Sept. 24 
was 5@5%,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand good and 
stocks, nearly five times more domestic 
than Canadian, showing a decrease of 
306,000 bus. Closing prices, Sept. 24: 
spot No. 2 red winter $1.39%, No. 3 
$1.36, ; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.37, 
No. 3 $1.34; new southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.36, No. 3 $1.33, No. 
4 $1.30, No. 5 $1.27; smutty wheat 8c 
bu under the above grades after being 
cleaned; range of new southern bag lots 
for week, $1.17@1.29. Exports included 
205,537 bus domestic and 226,200 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 80,431 bus; stock, 472,204. 

New York.—Cash wheat was steady 
and export sales were good last week, 
especially on declines. New York cash 
grain quotations, Sept. 24: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.41 bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.46; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.42; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


—————Week ending. ,- 
Sept. 17,'27 Sept. 18,’26 Sept. 10,’27 Sept. 17,’27 Sept. 18, 26 


Wheat to— 
Italy 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 
Other countries 


1,462,000 





July 1 to 


392,000 
1,299,000 
1,306,000 

58,000 
1,258,000 


3,991,000 
8,129,000 
16,086,000 
8,173,000 
4,065,000 


3,385,000 
20,202,000 
26,957,000 

7,269,000 

5,618,000 





8,350,000 


6,990,000 








4,313,000 40,444,000 63,431,000 
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$1.60%; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, nominal. 

Philadelphia.—There is little wheat be- 
ing offered, and the market rules firm 
and 3@4c higher, though there is not 
much doing. Quotations, Sept. 24, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.39 bu bid; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.341,. 

Toronto.—Some of the larger mills are 
paying $1.36 bu for milling grades of 
Ontario winter wheat, delivered on track 
at their points. An average quotation on 
Sept. 24 for car lots at points of ship- 
ment in the country would be $1.28 bu, 
and wagon lots at mill doors $1.20@1.25. 
Not much is coming out. Western wheat 
declined 34%c bu, and No. 1 northern is 
now quoted at $1.48 bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—There was an excellent de- 
mand for rye last week. Local mills 
were in the market, as they are operating 
their rye units at practically full ca- 
pacity. No. 2 was quoted on Sept. 24 at 
about $1.01 bu. Cash oats were in steady 
demand, and offerings were disposed of 
daily. No. 2 white were quoted around 
49Y,@52c bu, No. 3 white 48@5lc, and 
No. 4 white 471,.c. 

Minneapolis —Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 24, and the 
closing prices on Sept. 26, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 43%,@47%c, 454@ 
46%4c; No. 2 rye, 90142@92%c, 90%@ 
91%%c; barley, 66@76c, 66@75c. 

Duluth.—Scarcely enough oats are ar- 
riving to make a market. Discounts 
were narrowed to bring prices more in 
line with other markets, and attract a 
better run this way. No. 3 white closed 
4¥%c under Chicago December price. 
Strong shipping demand for barley ad- 
vanced the off grades 6c and the top ones 
2c, but buyers later lowered their low 
range bid and the market closed on Sept. 
24 at 70@76c bu. Owing to buyers con- 
stantly changing the price basis, the rye 
market was hard to follow. Shippers 
were in the market filling export orders 
for near-by shipment, which exercised a 
firmer feeling. 

Winnipeg.—There has been an excel- 
lent demand for barley. The crop is 
grading high, and would make a remark- 
ably good showing but. for the large 
percentage of tough cars, indicating over- 
haste in threshing. No. 3 barley still 
commands a small premium over the 
October. Rye is in fair demand. Oats 
and flaxseed are strong, but very dull. 
At the close, Sept. 24, No. 2 Canadian 
western oats were quoted at 3c over the 
October at 6714c bu, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur, No. 3 Canadian 
western barley at 8034c, No. 2 Canadian 
western rye at 9654c, and No. 1 north- 
western flaxseed at $1.9834, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—Cash coarse grains made 
a good comeback last week. The market 
is very much stronger. Rye is leading 
the way, with an increase of 5c, while 
barley is 2@8c higher, and oats gained 
2¥%,@4c. Shippers and maltsters are in 
the market for heavy barley, and ship- 
pers also want rye and oats. Receipts 
are not very heavy. Quotations, Sept. 
24: No. 2 rye, $1.01144 bu; No. 3 while 
oats, 48@538c; malting barley, 76@86c. 

Pittsburgh—There was a good de- 
mand for oats last week, with prices 
slightly higher and firm. Good grades 
were easy to dispose of at good prices. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotations, 
Sept. 24: No. 2 white, 56@561,¢ bu; No. 
3 white, 54@5414c. 

Indianapolis.—There was little demand 
for rye last week, though offerings were 
very light, and little change was noted 
in prices. Some business was done local- 
ly in oats, but it was light. Offerings, 
however, are very light, and price levels 
are somewhat stronger. Quotations, 
Sept. 24: No. 2 white oats 46@48c bu, 
No. 3 white 45@4é6c. 

San Francisco.—Barley is quiet, ©x- 
porters buying only small lots. Farmers 
are not anxious to sell. Considerable 
eastern feed barley is arriving and, con- 
sidering transit privileges, is working to 


dark hard Montana at $1.3114@1.48%. 
Durum buyers backed away from pay- 
ing the liberal premiums on the quality 
grades. Choice high protein milling suf- 
fered a severe decline, due to heavier 


better advantage than local feed. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 23, sacked: feed, $2 per 
100 Ibs; grading, $2.10; choice, $2.60; 
eastern feed, $1.80; oats, seed $2.50, and 
feed $2. 


*350,000 475,000 
787,000 


208,000 


176,000 
977,000 
74,000 


2,356,000 
7,745,000 
1,227,000 

246,000 182,000 1,311,000 
e ,036,000 781,000 1,238,000 3,813,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 3,275,000 bus; flour, 136,100 bbls. 


3,990,000 
5,127,000 
2,831,000 
1,746,000 
4,279,000 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
BO...206 127% 131 126% 129% 
Bhicsces 125% 129% 124% 127% 
$8.<¢.... T886% 128% 124% 127% 
,) Pee 126% 130% 125% 128% 
84.2000» 129% 132% 126% 130% 
Se 127% 130% 126% 128% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Sept Sept Dec. . Sept. Dec. 
ere 122% | (ir ee 135 
,) Se 120% tO rrr 134 
Tes a0 0s 120% See err meee 
, ree 121% 124% nee rr 
B6i we aiecs 123% |) | rere 136 
Binnie 121% OS eer 135 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Bonssce 131% 133% 122% 127% 
a 130 182% 121% 126% 
}) ree) 130 131% 121% 126 
BB. cccce 130% 133 123 126 % 
Sb scxes 133 135% 124% 128 
96. veces 131 133% 124% 126% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
), eer 134% 129% 121% 121% 
Bheasves 133% 128% 119% 119% 
33.. 133% 128% 118% 119 
ZB .ccees 135% 130% 119 % 119% 
Zh ccnce 139% 133 121% 125% 
26.2 snes 135% 130% 119% 120 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Nov. Feb. 
Bi cevts 150% 151% 136% 134% 
Sheesves 150% 150% 134% 133% 
2scars 268 149% 134% 133% 
+ Peer 150% 151% 134% 132% 
Bee ccces 150% 151% 134% 133 % 
26 cisece 152% | ee? ee cot | 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
| ee 100% 100% 93% 95% 
Sho acace 96 98% 88% 89% 
2 96% 98% 88 90% 
95% 97% 88 90% 
975% 99% 91% 92% 
97% 100% 92 93% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
PERE 46 49 45% 46% 
| Pree 46% 48% 45 45% 
} rerer 46% 48% 45% 45% 
| 46% 48% 45% 45% 
) erry 46% 48% 455% 46% 
Wi skiee 47% 48% 45% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept Dec. 
97% 90% 91% 
96% 89% 90 5% 
96% 89% 90% 
96 % 89 90% 
97% 90% 91% 
96 3% 90 90% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct 
eee 222% 222 225 225 
d 217 217 220% 220% 
215 215% 219% 219% 
215 215 219% 219% 
214% 214 218% 218% 
213 213 216% 215% 








Buffalo—There was a good demand 
for heavy weight oats last week, with 
light offerings and limited lake receipts. 
Barley demand was less active, and re- 
ceipts were light. There was no domestic 
demand for rye. Quotations, Sept. 24: 
No. 3 white oats 53%%c bu, No. 2 white 
54540. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 24, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mpls. ...... 5,637 2,517 2,811 615 7,039 8,520 
Kan. City..1,7051,429 952 1,089 15,144 15,620 
Chicago ... 418 472 619 254 ose 
New York.. 7761,900 1,7761,513 1, 651 1,594 
Philadelphia 41 232 294 149 1,233 2,029 
Baltimore . 160 475 432 592 hts 3,871 


Boston ..... 2 16 13 


Dul.-Sup. -10, 725 3,085 6,817 1, 195 13, 687 8,900 
Toledo -**123 223 59 188 eee 
*Buffalo . a 1775, 869 1,545 792 7, 015 5,248 
tNashville.. 30 23 15 15 833 1,168 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 21. 
**Includes 88,760 bus by lake. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 





Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 771 538 485 244 798 2,525 
Kansas City... 65 6 17 oo a 7 
Chicago ...... 232 262 96 107 os oe 
New York .... 409 249 392 259 316 37 
Philadelphia . .. ee 1 ee 1 1 
Baltimore .... 165 6 77 a. Sa 4 
Boston ....... 25 48 ee 35 oe 
Dul.-Superior 1, ptr 489 1,844 478 1,305 762 
*Buffalo ...... 92 510 135 195 400 643 
tNashville .... 


*Shipments by lake ‘ana canal. Receipts 
by lake only 


tFigures ie 10 days ending Sept. 21. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 24, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 96 246 36 123 2,092 846 
Kansas City... 243 286 211 146 2,472 1,641 
Chicago ...... 2,850 1,493 1,063 2 

New York .... 26 20 ‘a 34 il 136 
Philadelphia... 5 6 4 12 22 58 
Baltimore 8 9 ae és 29 69 
Boston ....... 1 ee oe eo 2 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 3 +s as +x 9 
TOME weccece 48 53 10 13 oe je 
*Buffalo ...... 937 “s a¢ 2,320 2,330 
tNashville .... 53 98 30 93 57 91 


*Receipts by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 21. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 24, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ..1,327 255 148 87 375 384 
Chicago ....s. 56 130 oi as ee oe 
New York .... 223 196 


Dul.-Superior. *245 118 138 1 6582 874 
*Mill receipts not included. 





Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
mostly confined to Ontario oats. Buy- 
ers of corn booked well ahead in recent 
weeks and, consequently, sales at present 
are light. Oat scalpings have declined 
8c, while American corn is 3@4c higher. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: Ontario oats 51@ 


58c bu, barley 77@80c, rye 92@94c, 
track, country points; No. 3 western 


oats 65@66c, oat scalpings 45c, track, 
bay ports; No. 3 American yellow corn 
$1.08@1.09, Toronto freights; Argentine 
corn $1.05, track, bay ports. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
24, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 
American in bond 
WORE sc cdeccvtcccace 79,567,000 4,491,000 
nccccepeceseeasee 2,124,000 139,000 
TE ssnavceseatcceoss 24,700,000 ...0.. 
BEET bc kbc vccsnevewe 6,938,000 20,000 
CD 6 ba hea 4 6490.00 4200 26,552,000 24,000 
PURMAOOR acccavrcdtense 1,002,000 .wusoee 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 24: wheat, 4,- 
141,000 bus; rye, 977,000; corn, 1,556,000; 
barley, 662,000; oats, 1,316,000. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Sept. 10— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .309,000 315,000 235,000 
MEROTES ccc cccsectese 32,153 52,872 16,453 
MP EERTPORES EE 1,200 2,031 1,600 

Stocks on Sept. 10— 

At terminals ........ 74,977 76,263 46,263 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 187,670 128,277 135,929 
Week's increase ..... eve 
Week's decrease ..... 1,529 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


——Week ending——_, July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 17 vee 10 Sept. 17, 1927 


Imports into hentie’ mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-——— Week ending—_, 
Sept. 17 Sept. 10 

69,000 120,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 17, 1927 
1,374,000 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis. 768 517 328 482 9,742 18,390 


Kan. City... 154 153 76 16 322 505 


Chicago .... 650 736 696 459 “ 

New York... 120 82 os 61 427 865 
Philadelphia 25 16 25 22 97 123 
Baltimore .. 14 14 es oe 79 115 
Boston ..... 9 11 20 11 39 
Duluth-Sup. 29 154 ev ° 1,240 9,421 
Toledo ..... 86 193 82 73 eee oes 
Buffalo 2,040 3,229 


tNashville .. 196 114 142 89 432 670 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipnients Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 183 164 120 39 121 3,567 
Kansas City... 13 19 21 56 190 199 
Chicago ...... 46 48 7 5 e« es 
New York .... 156 26 207 17 48 1,074 
Philadelphia . 1 3 oe os 14 16 
Baltimore .... 2 18 26 Ki 28 103 
Boston ....... os ° 21 
Dul.-Superior 2,367 6512 2,581 4 1,160 3,447 
*Buffalo ..... 1,299 -+ 1,580 - 150 235 
tNashville ... 35 12 12 13 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Sept. 21. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following 
stocks 


are 


Bradstreet’s 
of wheat held on Sept. 17, 


returns of 
in the 


United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 


the United States and Canada, 


parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat— 
United States*... 


United Statesf... 
Canada ...... 


Totals ..... 


with com- 





Changes 

Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 18, 
Sept. 17 vious week 1926 
76,253 +5,310 77,947 
4,564 +530 3,493 

+» 21,453 —1,953 21,901 
«++ 102,270 +3,887 103,341 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals oovccccses $54,900 +1,100 41,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

ri, MTEREELETe 157,170 +4,987 144,841 
CORN—United States = Canada— 

.. 2. 4,313 +202 18,782 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WHE 6000 86 6-K0% 8,320 +151 56,887 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. 


tContinent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States——__—__, 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SGP 2 canis 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
ee 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 

Week ending— 

Sept. 3 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Sept. 10 70,943,000 4,034,000 74,977,000 
Sept. 17 76,253,000 4,564,000 80,817,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 

Week ending— 

Sept. 3 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Sept. 10 23,406,000 98,383,000 53,800,000 
Sept. 17 .. 21,453,000 102,270,000 54,900,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Sept. 3...154,172,000 
Aug. 1 - 128,647,000 Sept. 10 ..152,183,000 

Sept. 17 ..157,170,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 








in store at above points on Sept. 23, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
| 326 ese 37 Pe 
G. Nae 6.066643 % 420 10 29 182 
Northland ...... 196 12 16 eee 
ee 141 13 17 926 
Sask. Pool 

OS reer 243 9 14 155 

oy ee 735 6 10 38 
Private elevators. 4,078 210 491 32 

, ee Oe 6,138 260 614 1,333 
MORE GOO. vs.cace 9,624 773 #1,916 1,576 
| eee 2,743 41 370 3 
Lake shipments... 1,203 22 47 ° 
Rail shipments... 98 41 8 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
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No. 1 northern.. te Ae eee 6 
No. 2 northern... 124 White spring... 56 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. 415 Winter ........ 3 
No. 3 northern... 565 Others ......... 595 
Se Sr oe Ch PRIVECO .cciccses 4,078 
BO WD 44 4:0 Renee 37 —-- 
Be SD  sévescswse 20 BOOM vc ccvsse 6,138 
FOUR cccédcccses 16 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
we BR. Wet ieee ee. eee 17 
oe ee © BUCS sce céacs 210 
rer 4 — 
© SORE icccccies 5 WOtGs - 60-0 6:044% 260 
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New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week, and the export 
call improved. Shipments during the 
past week were only 8,250 bus, all of 
which went to Latin America. A total 
of 16,719 bus was imported during the 
week from Buenos Aires. Quotations, 
Sept. 22: No. 2 yellow $1.21 bu, No. 3 
$1.19; No. 2 white $1.21, No. 3 $1.19 (for 
export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, 
$2.25 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.92; 
standard meal, $2.30. 

St. Louis—Demand for corn was good 
last week, glucose plants buying quite 
freely, and there were scattered local 
and shipping orders filled, aggregating 
a good volume. Receipts were 303 cars, 
against 233 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Sept. 24: No. 4 yellow 96c bu, 
No. 5 yellow 93c, No. 6 yellow 91c; No. 
2 white, 98c. 

Atlanta.—Another decline of 2@38c in 
corn prices last week resulted in a fur- 
ther improvement in demand, sales now 
reported larger than in the past two or 
three months. Quotations, Sept. 23, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white Georgia corn 
97c bu, No. 3 white 96c; No. 2 yellow 
96c, No. 3 yellow 95c; No. 2 white west- 
ern corn $1.24@1.25, No. 3 white $1.23 
@1.24; No. 2 yellow $1.25@1.26, No. 3 
yellow $1.24@1.25. 

Memphis.—Buyers are taking a little 
more corn meal, due to expanding de- 
mand from the interior, but they are 
watching the movement of corn prices 
closely and orders are only for imme- 
diate requirements. Preference still is 
shown for the cheaper priced meal. 
Cream was offered on Sept. 24 at $4.35@ 
4.85 bbl, basis 24’s. Corn is very dull, 
but steady. Cash No. 3 white was quot- 
ed at $1.02 bu and No. 3 white at $1.05. 
Corn bran continues extremely scarce, 
and cars changed hands early last week 
at $36.50 ton. 


Nashville—Corn was stronger last 
week. Demand from the South contin- 
ued light. Buyers are beginning to await 
movement of new crop corn. Quotations, 
Sept. 24: No. 2 white, $1.06@1.07 bu; 
No. 3 white, $1.04@1.05. Corn meal ad- 
vanced 20@30c per 100 Ibs on strength 
of grain, with increased interest by buy- 
ers. Degerminated cream meal, 96-lb 
bags, was quoted on Sept. 24 at $2.47@ 
2.57 per 100 lbs. 

Kansas City—Corn advanced 5@8c 
last week, on account of frosts in many 
of the corn growing states. Demand is 
fair, and offerings are limited. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 24: white, No. 2 91@93%,c 
bu, No. 3 90@92c, No. 4 89@9l1c; yellow, 
No. 2 9414%,@97¥,c, No. 3 931,@96,¢, 
No. 4 914%,@94Y,c; mixed, No. 2 91@ 
93Y¥,c, No. 3 90@92c, No. 4 89@9l1c; 
cream meal, $2.50 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed, $36 ton; corn bran, $36. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods is 
slower. The trade has filled its near-by 
requirements, and before entering the 
market again wants its stocks to de- 
crease. Corn flour was quoted, Sept. 24, 
at $2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.20, 
cream meal $2.20, and hominy $2.20. 
Cash corn was fairly active, and there 
was a steady demand. No. 3 mixed was 
quoted on Sept. 24 at 90@94c bu, No. 
4 mixed 88/,@89c, No. 5 mixed 861,c; 
No. 2 yellow 9714c, No. 3 yellow 95@ 
95y¥,c, No. 4 yellow 911%,@94c, No. 5 
yellow 88@90¥,c, No. 6 yellow 86@ 
89144c; No. 2 white 974,@97\%4c, No. 3 
white 95c, No. 4 white 89@91¥,c, No. 5 
white 871,,@88¥,c, No. 6 white 8614, @87c. 

Minneapolis.—The corn market is rath- 
er inactive. Offerings are not heavy. 
No. 2 yellow is quoted at 92@93c bu, 
No. 3 yellow 90@92c, and No. 4 yellow 
88@90c. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
24 was 8942@97'c; the closing price on 
Sept. 26 was 94@96c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 27 
at $5.70@5.80 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.80@5.90. 


Milwaukee—Reports of frost last week 
sent corn scurrying upward in one of 
the biggest gains it has made this sea- 
son. At the close of the period it had 
lost some of the strength, but was still 
8c higher. Receipts increased, and offer- 
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ings were being taken in good volume 
by shippers and others. Buyers are look- 
ing for a decline. Quotations, Sept. 24: 
No. 8 yellow, 974%,@97%4c bu; No. 3 
white, 9614,@97c; No. 3 mixed, 96@961,c. 

Indianapolis—Corn was active last 
week, and closed much stronger. Late 
in the week there was a dearth of offer- 
ings, and some apparently anxious buy- 
ers shot the prices up nearly 10c. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 24: No. 3 white 8914,@91c 
bu, No. 4 white 871,@89c; No. 3 yellow 
90Y,@92Y,c, No. 4 yellow 8814,@90',c; 
No. 3 mixed 871,@89¥,c, No. 4 mixed 
85, @871,h¢. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were light 
last week, with buyers inclined to take 
small lots only. Prices were lower, and 
the action of the market indicated that 
buyers were in control of the situation. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.05@1.06; kiln-dried granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, in 
100-lb sacks, $2.90. 


Baltimore——Corn was unsettled and 
inactive last week, with no trading in 
contract grade. Closing price of do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, on Sept. 24, 
was $1.15 bu, or 5c up from previous 
quotations. Cob corn was unchanged 
and dull at $5.50 bbl. Corn meal and 
grits were slightly firmer at the close, 
but in limited call, at $2.45@2.60 per 
100 lbs. 


Boston.—An advance of $1 was made 
on gluten feed for October and Novem- 
ber shipment last week, demand ruling 
quiet at $42.35 ton, in 100-lb sacks; 
gluten meal, for shipment during Sep- 
tember-November, held steady at $51.10 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, all Boston points. 
There was only a quiet demand reported 
for hominy feed, with the market un- 
changed at $44. A moderate demand 
was reported for corn meal. Granu- 
lated yellow and bolted yellow sold at 
$2.65, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.25, in 100-lb sacks. A firm 
market for corn for shipment was re- 
ported. No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, 
$1.17@1.19 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.16@1.17; 
lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.14@1.16, 
No. 3 yellow $1.13@1.15. 


Buffalo.—There were fair sales of corn 
last week, with receipts light and offer- 
ings of better grades limited. Cracked 
corn was in fair demand. Gluten showed 
no change, with demand slow. Corn meal 
was quiet, with prices irregularly higher. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: No. 2 yellow corn, 
$1.081% bu; No. 4 yellow, $1.02144@1.04%. 


Philadelphia.—There is so little doing 
in corn that it is impossible to establish 
a satisfactory market. Corn goods are 
quiet, and there are moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates. Quotations, 
Sept. 24, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.95; pearl hominy and grits, $2.95. 


San Francisco.—Corn quotations, Sept. 
23: eastern No. 2 yellow $2.15 per 100 
Ibs, bulk; Egyptian corn, $2, sacked; 
California milo $2, sacked; eastern Kafir 
$1.90, bulk; eastern milo, $1.95, bulk. 


Milwaukee.—Prices of rye are too 
high, compared to wheat, to bring any 
business to the rye mills. Buyers are 
staying out of the market as long as 
they can, adopting the methods used by 
buyers of wheat flours. They are wait- 
ing for a decline. Differentials between 
white and medium rye were again nar- 
rowed last week, due to a 10c drop in 
white rye. There are reports of conces- 
sions being made, but these have not 
been confirmed. It is believed that Wis- 
consin mills are not willing to make con- 
cessions to get business. Nominal quota- 
tions, Sept. 24: fancy white patent $4.95 
@5.05 bbl, medium $4.75@4.95, and dark 
$4.05@4.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis—Rye flour trade con- 
tinues quiet, as for the past two weeks. 
Mills willing to make price concessions 
are getting most of the business, which is 
principally in small lots. The rye mar- 
ket moved in a narrow range last week, 
and prospective buyers are looking for a 
break and lower prices. Pure white is 
quoted at $5@5.40 bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, 


f.o.b., Minneapolis; pure medium, $4.70@ 
5.10; pure dark, $4@4.60. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 16,982 bbls flour, compared with 
17,753, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago.—Rye flour demand is mainly 
for single car lots, and sales are scat- 
tered, with occasional orders reported up 
to 2,000 bbls. Mills in the main are hold- 
ing prices firmly. The local output to- 
taled 9,000 bbls, the same as the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, Sept. 
24, at $4.90@5.20 bbl, jute, medium $4.70 
@4.95 and dark $4.20@4.40. 


Duluth—tThe insistent export demand 
for rye has strengthened the market, and 
flour prices have advanced in sympathy. 
Buying of flour by outside consumers 
has quieted, as users believe that lower 
prices will prevail as soon as foreign 
needs are filled. Prices, Sept. 24, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.40 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5; No. 3 dark, 
$3.85; No. 5 blend, $5.80; No. 8 rye, 
$4.75. 

Indianapolis.—Little business is being 
done locally in rye flour, though the 
trade is not pessimistic concerning the 
future. Generally, prices are being held 
firm and there is a reported scarcity of 
dark. Mills are continuing operations, 
and while actual sales are said to be slow, 
shipping instructions are more active. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: white, $4.50@5 bbl, 
jute; medium, $4.50@4.75; dark, $3.90@ 
4.25, 


Boston—Demand for rye fiour was 
quiet last week, although the market was 
firmly held. Rye meal and dark rye also 
were held steady, but only a slow de- 
mand prevailed. Quotations, Sept. 24: 
choice white patent flour, in sacks, $5.60 
@5.90 bbl; standard patents, $5.35@ 
5.65; rye meal, $4.80@4.95; dark rye, 
$4.90@5. 

New York.—Business in rye flour has 
slackened, buyers being booked up fairly 
well by their purchases in August and 
early September. White patent, in jutes, 
= Sept. 24 was quoted at $5.35@5.65 

Pittsburgh.—Business in rye flour is 
somewhat improved, with prices ‘prac- 
tically unchanged. Some concessions 
from the ruling quotations were made 
last week to buyers who took large lots 
for early delivery. Quotations, Sept. 24, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh: pure white, $5.25 
@5.50 bbl; medium, $4.75@5; dark, $4.25 
@4.50. 

Buffalo—There was a slow demand 
for rye flour last week, most buyers hold- 
ing off until after the Jewish New Year. 
Quotations, Sept. 24, cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
mills: white, $5.25@5.35 bbl; medium, $5 
@5.10; dark, $4.85@4.95. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is firmer with 
the grain, but buyers show no interest 
at the advance. Quotations, Sept. 24, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure top white patent 
$5.40@5.65 bbl, and dark $4.65@4.90. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for rye flour, though mostly to supply 
current needs, and values are well main- 
tained. Quotations, Sept. 24, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $5.50@5.85 bbl for white, $5 
@5.25 for medium and $4.50@4.75 for 
dark. 


Atlanta.—Demand for rye flour was 
unchanged last week, a number of or- 
ders for current needs being booked but 
comparatively few sales reported for ad- 
vance requirements. Stocks continue low. 
Quotations, Sept. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
white, $6.50@6.75 bbl; pure dark, $4.75 
@5. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is in fair demand 
at unchanged prices. Quotation, Sept. 
24, $6.20 bbl, in mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


@ THE BuCKWHEAT MARKET § 

Buffalo.—aA few cars of old buckwheat 
were offered last week, but no trading 
was done. New grain is being offered 


from country points, but the trade is 
not yet interested enough to make bids. 





Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
slow. The price has not changed. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 24, $46.50 ton, in second- 
hand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers ig fairly 
good demand for linseed meal. Shipping 
directions are coming forward in large 
numbers, and mills are operating at full 
capacity. Meal is $1 higher than a week 
ago, the quotation being $46.50 ton. The 
export market continues active, with de- 
mand particularly good on Sept. 26. 
Cake is priced at $42.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
«$2.26 2.24 2.27 2.25 2.25 
- 2.21 2.19 2.22% 2.20% 2.20% 
- 2.19% 2.17% 2.21% 2.19% 2.19% 
- 2.19 2.17 2.28% 2.19% 2.21% 
Sept. 24.. 2.17 2.15 2.22 2.18% 2.20 
Sept. - 2.15% 2.18 2.17% 2.16% 2.15% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Sept. 24, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 3,438 1,429 485 453 
Duluth 502 523 252 


Totals 3,940 1,952 737 


Duluth—tThe flaxseed futures market 
showed strength on the prediction of 
frost and possible damage to late sown 
seed. On frost failing to materialize, 
operators turned to selling. Crushing 
support was noticeable all last week, but 
the buying lacked sufficient power to 
hold the market up. With Minneapolis 
receipts large and local arrivals broad- 
ening, traders were bearish. The cash 
demand is steady. Crushers take all 
choice cars offered. No. 1 spot closed, 
Sept. 24, at 42@4c over October. 


Chicago.—There is a steady car lot de- 
mand for linseed meal. No buying for 
future delivery is reported. The quota- 
tion, Sept. 24, was $48 ton, Chicago. 


Winnipeg.—No new crop flaxseed has 
appeared on inspection sheets. The 
market has had a firm tone within a 
narrow range. On Sept. 1 No. 1 north- 
western was quoted 14c under the Octo- 
ber, at $1.983, bu, basis in store, Fort 
William or Port Arthur. Crushers re- 
port a fair average demand for cake and 
meal at $48 and $50 ton, respectively. 


Milwaukee.—Cooler weather has been 
valuable to old process linseed meal, and 
it held its strength last week. There is 
a much better inquiry, and buyers who 
have been holding off are more willing 
to enter the market. Quotation, Sept. 24, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48 ton. 


Boston.—Receivers reported a quiet 
demand for linseed meal last week. Local 
stocks continue fair. On Sept. 24 Buffalo 
shippers offered 34 per cent meal at 
$51.70 ton, 45-day shipment, Boston 
points, in 100-lb sacks. Edgewater ship 
pers offered 32 per cent meal at $51.5( 
@53.50, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points. 


Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
rather slow last week, and prices wer 
lower. Offerings were moderate. Quo 
tation, Sept. 24, $50.40 ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal is 
quiet, and offerings are ample. Holders 
are asking unchanged prices. Quot 
tions, Sept. 24: 34 per cent, $47.50 to: 
32 per cent, $46.50. 


Kansas City.—Early last week, linse«! 
meal prices were sharply lower, but on 
extremely heavy absorption by jobber:. 
they advanced by Sept. 24 to $45.50 ton 
for spot, $46 for October, and $46.50 
47 for November-December, f.o.b., Mi:- 
neapolis. Consuming buyers’ interest ‘s 
increasing, but there is no heavy gev- 
eral buying. Immediate shipment 0!¢ 
process 84 per cent was quoted on Se)! 
24 at $49.80, f.o.b., Kansas City. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—There is little activity i" 
dried buttermilk. Many larger users 
have contracted for supplies for mary 
months ahead, and others seem to be 
marking time. Scattered cars are being 
offered at reduced prices, but large 
creameries are holding off, awaiting bet- 
ter prices. On Sept. 24 it was quoted at 
8@8%2c Ib, in 100-lb bags, Chicago. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














California 

Joseph Etcheto has returned to Man- 
teca, from Turlock, and purchased the 
French Bakery from Louis Wagner. 

Mrs. Amelia Jensen has purchased 
Richard’s Bake Shop, 75 North Baldwin 
Avenue, Sierra Madre. 

The Log Cabin Bread Co.’s produc- 
tion capacity has been more than doubled 
with the addition to its old plant of a 
completely equipped bakery. 

In order to preservethe assets of the 
Kahn-Beck Co., manufacturer of crack- 
ers and candy, they have been taken over 
by a committee of creditors under at- 
tachment proceedings. There is hope of 
disposing of the plant, its equipment, 
trademarks and good-will intact, permit- 
ting the business to continue. The amount 
of the attachment is $161,384. 

The Service Pie Co., San Diego, has 
leased a new brick building at Thirtieth 
and K streets, where complete new equip- 
ment was installed, consisting of a large 
Superior revolving oven and other bak- 
ing machinery. 

The Parker-Webb Pie Co., Los An- 
geles, has opened its new bakery, for 
wholesale business exclusively, at 321 
South Robertson Boulevard. 

Bernardo Ferrer, proprietor of the 
new La Favorite Bakery, announces the 
opening of this modern plant at Kings- 
ley Drive and Sunset Boulevard, Holly- 
wood. A large Superior oven and other 
bakery machinery was installed. 

The Thelma-Grace Bakery will open 
its new plant at 2159 East Colorado 
Street, Los Angeles, in the near future, 
according to D. E. Vaul, proprietor. In- 
stallation of a Superior oven and other 
equipment has been completed. 

The R. & F. Bakery, Bakersfield, will 
open for business in the near future. 

The Nifty Nice Bakery, Bakersfield, 
recently installed an additional oven. 

The Sunkist Pie Co., 946 East Pico 
Street, Los Angeles, is now baking a 
general line of cakes for restaurant trade, 
and has installed three heavy duty mix- 
ing machines. 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
recently held its annual celebration in 
the Slauson Avenue plant, the huge bak- 
ery being thrown open for inspection by 
the public. 

Colorado 


Joseph Werner will build a bakery at 
Flagler. 

The Sterling (Colo.) Pastry Shop has 
remodeled its building at 629 North 
Third Street, and installed new equip- 
ment. The business is largely wholesale. 
C. J. McCormick and C. J. Schwartz are 
owners. 

Connecticut 

G. Emanuelson will build a $48,000 
bakery at 1455 State Street, New Haven. 

The Reymond Bakery Co., Waterbury, 
will build a $100,000 baking plant. Al- 
bert Reymond, who heads the business, 
formerly operated the South Main Street 
Bakery, which later became part of the 
Continental Baking Corporation. The 
firm has been incorporated for $150,000 
by Adolph M. and Albert L. Reymond, 
and L. G, Frank. 


Idaho 

The Palm Bakery, Emmett, has moved 
to different quarters, and new machinery 
has been installed. 

R. W. Ogston, Culdesac, will move his 
bakery to Nez Perce. 

Sova Bros., operating a bakery at 
Shoshone, have leased the Electric Bak- 
ery from E. F. Jackson, and moved 
their business to that plant. 

J. H. Imus has purchased the interest 
of W. S. Kohrer in the City Bakery, 
Caldwell, 

Illinois 

_ For the first time in Chicago the Gor- 
don Baking Co. is using local newspapers 
for advertising Silver Cup bread, its 
leader. Large advertisements in Sunday 
editions and smaller ones in daily issues 
are being used. 

, The Chicago Cookie Co. has changed 
its name to the Trickson Baking Co. and 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Beaman’s Bakery has opened at 304 
East Main Street, Hoopeston, in the 


former location of the Hoopeston Bakery. 

Benjamin J. Schulte, Mattoon, has 
moved the Purity Bakery to 2002 West- 
ern Avenue. 

Duncan Bros. have leased the Plymouth 
(Ill.) Bakery from Mr. Carpenter. 

Fire swept the building of the Fuji 
Trading Co., 317 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, wholesale grocer, causing $50,- 
000 damage. 

Indiana 

A deal at Washington, between Frank 
Marts and E. Greenwood, resulted in 
Mr. Greenwood becoming the new owner 
of the Marts Electrik-Maid Bakery. 
The Downy Flake Shoppe, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, has changed its name to the 
Indiana Doughnut Corporation. 

The Pa-Tuc Bakery has opened at 
2156 East New York Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Madison (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
been organized to operate the former 
plant of the Hampton Cracker Co. 

H. S. Smith, South Whitley, has sold 
the city Flour Mills plant and business 
to Mr. Baumgartner, formerly of Mil- 
ford. Carl Sickafoose continues as man- 
ager. 

Iowa 

Frank Knight, of the Puritan Bakery, 
Sheldon, has opened a bakery at Ashton. 

J. J. Zimmerman, Ayrshire, has closed 
his bakery. 

The Henry Speilman flour and feed 
mill, Brighton, burned, with loss of $20,- 
000. 


O. O. Grunwaldt has opened a feed 
mill at Dexter. 

The Waggoner Bakery, Edgewood, has 
opened. This is the first baking estab- 
lishment the town has ever had. 

John Taglaurd has taken over the 
Wagner Bakery, Kingsley. 

Lee Kellogg has opened a retail flour 
and feed business at 121 East States 
Street, Marshalltown. 

Oscar Brubaker will install a feed mill 
at the produce station he recently pur- 
chased at South English. 

The Robinson Bakery has opened at 
Belmond. 

Kansas 

Lonnie Allen has purchased the Attica 
(Kansas) Bakery from N. E. Jones. 

Frank Ridpath has purchased the Con- 
cordia (Kansas) Bakery. 

H. J. Rongish has purchased the Hope 
(Kansas) Bakery from C. E. Woodson. 

An addition is under construction for 
the Smith Bakery, Hutchinson. 

J. A, Barkis has purchased the feed 
business of C. N. Teghtmeyer, 415 Main 
Street, Ottawa. 

C. W. Cole has opened a bakery at 
Burlingame. 


Louisiana 
Herman Hoehn, proprietor of Hoehn’s 
Bakery, Amite, formally opened his shop 
in that city on Sept. 21. 


Maryland 


Leonardo Di Giovanni has leased a 
store and four-story warehouse at 24 
West Pratt Street, Baltimore, where he 
will open a wholesale grocery. 

The Queen City Bread Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., capital stock 300 shares of 
par value $100, to conduct a bakery, has 
been incorporated by O. Alvin Wilson, 
James B. Heath, William A. Golden, 
Harold L. and Henry Nickel, and Jesse 
M. Neff. 

The American Stores Co., a chain or- 
ganization, is building a large bakery 
and warehouse on Edmondson Avenue, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 


The new baking plant of the J. B. 
Blood Co., Lynn, is in operation. 

The Twentieth Century Bakery, 32-36 
Fleet Street, Haverhill, was damaged 
$25,000 by fire, $15,000 of which was to 
its flour stock. 

The Federal Grocery Co., Inc., Wor- 
cester, was on Sept. 15 petitioned into 
involuntary bankruptcy by creditors with 
claims aggregating $545. 

The Preferred Baking Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated. Morris B. White, 
Chelsea, is president and treasurer. 

The Jacobs Health Bread Co., Inc., 
Springfield, has been incorporated. Ja- 
cob Magaziner, Springfield, is president 
and treasurer. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Sebastiano Luca, baker, 
Boston, with liabilities of $2,205, and as- 
sets of $120. 

Michigan 

The Broadway Baking Co., 1516 
Broadway, Bay City, suffered $2,500 fire 
damage, most of it due to collapse of 
the oven. 

Floyd Clay has purchased the bakery 
of Norman McLeod, Charlotte. 


Minnesota 


The Barnesville (Minn.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Exchange has changed its name 
to the Barnesville Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
The firm will handle flour and feed, in 
addition to grain and produce. 

Matt Huhtala has opened a feed store 
at Bovey. 

The John Manahan Co., Chatfield, has 
been organized to purchase the B. Dolan 
flour and feed business. 

Mr. Beckworth has purchased the bak- 
ery and restaurant of A. Peterson, 
Kiester. 

The Lyndale (Minn.) Farmers’ Eleva- 
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G AINING prestige at the start—that is a problem of the grocer that is being 

overcome in Seattle through the use of pigeons, and a flight guessing con- 
test. The grocer, through the assistance of the Sperry Flour Co., stages an 
opening celebration which attracts a number of people to his store, to watch 
the release of carrier pigeons, and make guesses as to the length of their flight. 
The illustration shows a recent gathering at the opening of Lamont’s grocery in 


Seattle. 


tor & Feed Mill was completely de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Carl Olson, Long Prairie, will build 
a restaurant and bakery at Willmar. 

Jacobson’s Bakery, 1528 Como Avenue, 
and Peterson’s Bakery and Grocery, 97 
West Central, have opened in St. Paul. 

New Minneapolis shops include the 
Quality Bakery, Carl Hansen, proprie- 
tor, 2422 Penn Avenue, and Christensen’s 
Bakery, 3946 Lyndale Avenue South. 

D. B. Swenson, Dassel, has bought the 
Oscarson Bakery. 

G. C. Alstad, Cokato, has succeeded 
E. Lund, baker. 

F. C. Maynard is now owner of the 
Trempe Bakery, Clarissa. 

The Congress Café, 417 West Superior 
Street, and the Ry Tack Baking Co., 
118 East First Street, Duluth, have gone 
out of business. 

E. M. Hoadley, formerly connected 
with the Minneapolis Milling Co., who 
for the past two years has operated the 
Butter Kream Doughnut Shop, 2110 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, now 
employs seven drivers. The company 
does a wholesale and retail business in 
doughnuts. 

Nathan White has opened a bakery at 
1112 Newton Avenue North, Minneapo- 
lis. 

Missouri 

Victor Pirotte has moved his bakery 
from Cincinnati, Iowa, to Kahoka. 

The Pralle Bakery, 4159 Union Boule- 
+g St. Louis, was damaged $15,000 by 

re. 

Montana 


The Eastern Montana Elevator Co. is 
building a feed warehouse at its Forsyth 
station. 

Nebraska 


The Schmidt Bakery, Bassett, has 
opened. 


New Jersey 


The bakery of Edward McKenna, 615 
Third Street, Newark, suffered $6,000 
fire damage. 

Edith’s Pastry Shop has been opened 
at 1134 Main Street, Passaic. 

The Triangle Baking Co., Newark, has 
been organized with $100,000 capital 
stock, by Percy H. Penn, Newark. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, Tren- 
ton, will move from State and Montgom- 
ery streets to 107 East State Street. 

Kahlendahl’s Bakery has been opened 
at 934 Broadway, Bayonne. 

The Hill Bread Co. has taken title to 
the plant it occupies at 620-632 Market 
Street. 

The Real Bread Co., Newark, has been 
incorporated, with an authorized capital 
of $100,000, by Nathan Samalin and Si- 
mon Roffman, New York, and Jacob 
Parnes, Perth Amboy. 

Gustave Warrendorf has purchased 
the Wilsey Square Bakery, Ridgewood, 
from W. Frank Kornhoff. 

The General Baking Corporation, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, will erect 
a bakery at Bergen Street, Newark, to 
cost about $30,000. 

Paul Poth, 639 South Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, will move to 12 West Jersey 
Street. 

Herman Folkerts, 610 Ocean Avenue, 
Jersey City, will open a branch at 294 
Bergen Avenue. 

Joseph De Rosa, 148 Seventh Avenue, 
Newark, will make extensive ‘alterations 
te his store. 

Roxy’s Pastry & Tea Shoppe, Trenton, 
will be opened shortly at 214 Broad 
Street. 

New Mexico 

The City Bakery, Portales, has moved 

to a new location. 


New York 


Miriam Williams has opened the Qual- 
ity Bakery Co., 1932 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Felix Hulser, Sr., has purchased an 
interest in the bakery business of A. L. 
Sayer, Ogdensburg. 

The baking plant of the Huddleston- 
Walton Co., Oneonta, is nearing com- 
pletion. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., 534 East 
Seventy-second Street, New York, will 
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erect an addition at 1037 Prospect Ave- 
nue to cost about $25,000. 

The Duffy-Powers Co. store, Roches- 
ter, will be enlarged and a modern baking 
plant installed. 

James Aquavella will make alterations 
to his bakery building at 2400 Dean 
Street, Brooklyn. 

The Evergreen Chop House & Bak- 
ery, Inc., care Samuel Dubovy, 1537 Ful- 
ton Avenue, Bronx, has increased its 
capital $20,000. 

Claude Guthrio has purchased the 
Wenrich Flemming Bakery, Antwerp. 

Dean’s, 628 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
will move its bakery and confectionery 
store to 22 East Fifty-seventh Street. 

Louis Rosenwaser, 54 Crafton Street, 
Brooklyn, will make alterations to his 
store and bakeshop at 2593 Atlantic 
Avenue at a cost of about $12,000, and 
will install four ovens. 

William C.’ Jaeckle has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Mr. Cottrell, in 
the Perfection Bakery, Auburn. 

The Senate Bakery & Lunch Room 
will be opened at 7218 Eighteenth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Isador Feig will open a bakery at 1555 
Watson Avenue, Bronx. Address mail 
to 1064 Ward Avenue. 

M. Winett will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1307 Bronx River Avenue, 
New York. Address mail to 2960 West 
Thirty-second Street, Brooklyn. 

J. Friedhofer will open a bakery at 
1408 Boscobel Avenue, New York. 

D. Koster, owner of the Ossining (N. 
Y.) Daylight Bakery, has opened a 
branch at Upper Camp Woods Road and 
Spencer Street. 

Mrs. I. Goodfellow has sold the Na- 
tional Bakery, 74 Pike Street, to C. 
Hess and C. DeGraw. 

Benjamin Pfeffer will open a bakery 
at Nelson Avenue and Bliss Street, 
Woodside, L. I. Address mail to 1476 
Bliss Street. 

Albert L. and Mrs. Shufelt have re- 
opened the old bakery on East Union 
Street, Newark. 

The Black Baking Co.’s plant, Oswego, 
will be enlarged. 

Cook & Applin’s Bakery has _ been 
opened in Dansville. 

The Left Bakery & Restaurant, Fifth 
Avenue and One Hundred and Eleventh 
Street, New York, has opened a branch 
store at 16 East Tremont Avenue. 

Dominick Maugeri, baker, 416 East 
Thirteenth Street, New York, is report- 
ed bankrupt. 

Lubarsky & Fishman have opened a 
bakery at 358 Winthrop Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

Anthony Ambrogio, 336 East One 
Hundred and Fourteenth Street, New 
York, is opening another store at 1796 
Westchester Avenue, Bronx. 

The Eiseman Bakery & Lunchroom 
will open shortly at 1309 Newkirk Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The Anger Estate, Inc., John A. An- 
ger, 445 Myrtle Avenue, will erect a 
bakery at 449 Myrtle Avenue, at a cost 
of about $45,000. 

The S. & L. Restaurant & Pastry 
Shop will open shortly at 2389 Broad- 
way, New York, 

Harry Denis will open a pastry shop 
at 904 Prospect Avenue, Bronx. Ad- 
dress mail to 1117 Grant Avenue, Bronx. 

The Clark Brody Bakery, 2654 Broad- 
way, New York, will open a branch at 
2903 Broadway. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude the Queens Cake Co., capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Milton Kalpakes, 
102 East Houston Street, Frances Druss 
and Ida Finkelstein, 150 Broadway, all 
of New York; the Servitaria Restau- 
rant & Bakery, Inc., capital stock $5,000, 
incorporators Joseph Weiss, Louis I. 
Grossfield and Francis Peragine, all of 
116 Nassau Street, New York; the 
Flaum-Sher Pastry Co., New York City, 
capital stock $10,000, incorporators Es- 
telle Ehrich, Minnie Flaum and Anna 
Sherman, all of 1266 East Seventh 
Street, Brooklyn; the Baumann Baking 
Co., New York, capital stock $10,000, in- 
corporators Lillian and Charles Bau- 
mann, both of 1335 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, and Samuel List, 286 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Vlannes, Inc., 
care N. P. Vlannes, 756 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, with capital stock of 
$40,000. , 

Other incorporations include the Hit- 
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telman Pastry Co., Inc., New York, cap- 
ital stock $1,000, incorporators Philip 
Hittelman, 823 East One Hundred and 
Forty-seventh Street, Bronx, William 
Jurie, 281 Broadway, New York, and 
Lena Hittelman, 623 East One Hundred 
and Forty-seventh Street; the Front 
Street Baking Co., Inc., Hempstead, cap- 
ital stock $10,000, incorporators Harry 
and Sadie Rosen, Mineola, and Gabriel 
Jacobs, 306 Hendrix Street, Brooklyn; 
Horodner & Horodner, Inc., New York, 
capital stock $10,000, incorporators Fran- 
cis Peragine, Beatrice Brown and Jo- 
seph Weiss, all of 116 Nassau Street; 
the Waldorf Bakers, Inc., Bronx, capital 
$25,000, incorporators George and Paul- 
ine Moosburger, 680 Melrose Avenue, 
Bronx, and Joseph Lowinger, 103 Thay- 
er Street, New York; Gelber’s Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $10,000, 
incorporators Irene Brennan, 1440 
Broadway, New York, Isidore and Paul- 
ine Gelber, 20283 Grand Avenue, Bronx; 
Carcillo Bros., Inc., New York, capital 
stock $10,000, Sidney Szerlip, 577 Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, stockholder; the Zion 
Cake Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Esther 
Weisz, 505 Avenue U, Jacob K. Rosen- 
berg, 2098 East Second Street, and Anna 
Rosenberg; the Court House Bakery & 
Lunch Room, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Frederick 
Behr and Edna Hothersall, 149 Broad- 
way, and George Fitzsimmons, 340 
Greenwich Street; Max Lang & Co., bak- 
eries, restaurants, etc., New York, capi- 
tal stock $5,000, incorporators Rose and 
Sidney Lang, 146 Lenox Avenue, and 
Herman H. Levy, 114 West Seventy- 
second Street; F. DiMatteo, Inc., New 
York, capital stock $10,000, incorporators 
Frank DiMatteo, 224 Elizabeth Street, 
Joseph Re, 193 Third Avenue, and En- 
rico Fazzino, 3090 Decatur Avenue. 


South Dakota 

J. F. Basford has purchased the Onida 
(S. D.) Bakery from Fred Schilling. 

The bakery of Claude Hayes, Elk- 
point, has been purchased by Byron 
Carter and John Hanson. 

O. J. Bogstad will open a retail bakery 
at Madison on Oct. 1. A cooky manu- 
facturing machine from Norway will be 
part of the equipment. 

The George Hopkins Bakery, Redfield, 
which burned recently, is again open. 

The Montrose (S. D.) Bakery has 
been opened. 

J. Sparrow has closed the City Bak- 
ery, Emery. 

The Jones Bakery, Bristol, has been 
closed. 


Vermont 
Paul G, Webster has purchased the 
interest of E. E. Porter in the French- 
Bean Co., Rutland, wholesale grocer. 


Washington 

Sprague C. Smith has purchased the 
bakery of Roy N. Jesmer, 2510 Twenty- 
second Avenue North, Seattle. 

C. F. Leonard has moved his bakery 
to W2231 Boone Avenue, Spokane, and 
installed a large electric oven. 

Lester Newcome, baker, W903 Gar- 
land Avenue, Spokane, has replaced his 
electric oven with one of double size. 

Gould & Co., Burlington, have enlarged 
their warehouse space, and installed a 
large Allis-Chalmers attrition mill for 
feed grinding, 

Schedules in voluntary bankruptcy of 
Chester E. Jones, Everett, list liabilities 
at $5,457, and assets at $4,668, 

The U & I Co., feed and groceries, Ar- 
lington, has been sold to R. W. Shaw. 

J. H. Shaballister will open a bakery 
and lunch shop at Anacortes. 

Fritz Blank’s Bakery, Palouse, has 
been closed. 


Wisconsin 

The Merrill (Wis.) Bakery is erecting 
a 40-foot addition to its building on 
Second Street, which will provide for a 
garage and warehouse space on the main 
floor, and an addition to the bakeshop on 
the basement floor. 

Barstow’s Bakery, Mondovi, succeeds 
Howard’s Bakery. 

Bertasso & Marta have taken over the 
Inter-State Bakery, Hurley, formerly 
operated by Joseph Bertasso, 

The contract for the erection of the 
new $150,000 building which the Heilman 
Bakery Co., Madison, is to build, will be 
let soon. 


GALVESTON SHIPPING 
SHORTAGE RELIEVED 


Sydney Anderson Obtains Assurance from 
Shipping Board That Ships Will Be 
Added to Take Care of Exports 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In view of the 
shortage of ships at Galveston for south- 
western flour for export in October and 
November, which is mentioned in the 
southwestern department of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, has discussed with the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation the possibility 
of putting additional vessels into the 
Galveston trade. The shipping corpo- 
ration has promised several extra ships, 
and as many more as may be necessary. 





CANADA TO CHOOSE NEW 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL 


MonTrREAL, Que.—A_ delegation of 
about 400 recently went from Brockville 
to Ottawa to interview the minister of 
railways and canals, to impress upon him 
the claims of Brockville, Ont., as the 
new terminal of navigation from the 
Great Lakes, when the completion of the 
Welland Canal will make it imperative 
that a terminal be established. A strong 
rivalry exists between several towns, all 
eandidates for the proposed terminal. 

The Hon. Charles Dunning, minister 
of railways and canals, assured the dele- 
gates that his department is making ev- 
ery effort to obtain all possible informa- 
tion as to the merits of each port that 
is considered in connection with this im- 
portant improvement. The government 
is still awaiting a report from the special 
committee charged with the study of this 
question. 





RATE DIFFERENTIAL FIGHT RENEWED 

Boston, Mass.—The perpetual contro- 
versy between Boston and other” New 
England ports on the one hand, and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore on the other, 
over rail rate differentials on freight 
destined for shipment to Great Britain 
and the Continent, has broken out afresh. 
A hearing was begun at Washington on 
Sept. 21 before an examiner for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on a peti- 
tion filed by Baltimore for a general 
increase in her favor of the differential 
rate which Baltimore and Philadelphia 
now enjoyed at the expense of Boston. 

Baltimore asks to have the differential 
increased from 3c to 6c per 100 lbs under 
the New York rates on merchandise 
through that port to Central Freight As- 
sociation territory. Boston is vigorously 
opposing the petition. 





CANADIAN GRAIN FOR BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—Boston grain shippers 
regard as most important the announce- 
ment that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
on Sept. 23 established ex-lake export 
grain rates from Canadian Pacific lake 
ports to the Boston & Albany Railroad 
terminal at East Boston, thus opening 
an additional grain route to Boston, 
which will mean an undoubtedly in- 
creased flow of cereals through the port 
of Boston to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. Local exporters expect that, with 
the close of navigation on the St. Law- 
rence River, a large percentage of grain 
handled by the Canadian Pacific will be 
routed through this port. 





EXPENDITURE ON CALMAR LINE 

Battimore, Mp.—It is said that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which recently or- 
ganized the Calmar Line between Balti- 
more and the west coast, is planning to 
spend large sums of money in construct- 
ing warehouses at the leading Pacific 
Coast ports and in building Diesel driven 
ships to be used in connection with the 
freighters lately acquired through pur- 
chase of the Garland Line. 





ADVISORY BOARD MEETS 
Boston, Mass.—Some 400 members of 
the New England Shippers’ Advisory 
Board convened at Burlington, Vt., 
Sept 22-23 for a business session. Wil- 
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liam F. Garcelon, Boston, general chair- 
man of the regional advisory board, 
opened the official meeting. Reports of 
the executive committee and each of the 
New England railroads were made. A 
banquet was held on Sept. 22 at the 
Hotel Vermont, at which Max L. Powell, 
president of the Burlington Chamber of 
Commerce, presided. 





BILL OF EXCEPTIONS TO BE 
FILED IN C., M, & ST. P. CASE 


Minneapotis, Minn.—A bill of excep- 
tions will be filed at Washington by 
Minneapolis traffic men in regard to the 
recommendation recently made that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rule 
that failure and refusal of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad to estab- 
lish milling and other transit arrange- 
ments at Minneapolis, on grain from 
western stations destined for Duluth, are 
not unreasonable or unlawful. 

The exceptions will be filed not later 
than Oct. 8, according to Frank B. 
Townsend, director of traffic for the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, 

Minneapolis shipping interests con- 
tend that there is discrimination in the 
rate structure, and that millers here are 
not accorded the same treatment as 
those at other points such as Aberdeen, 
S. D., Appleton, Montevideo, Lakeville, 
Mankato, Albert Lea and Faribault in 
Minnesota, and Cedar Rapids, Sioux 
City, Des Moines and Davenport in Iowa, 
and other points where transit is grant- 
ed without charge, and which cannot be 
cured unless the free transit service is 
taken out at these points or put in at 
Minneapolis. 





DULUTH CHARTER MARKET 
IS SEASONABLY ACTIVE 


Dvututu, Minn.—The chartering mar- 
ket is fairly active for prompt loading. 
The rate to Georgian Bay remains un- 
changed at 1%c bu, and the last to be 
quoted for Montreal business was 9¥ec. 
Boats under contract are reporting in 
steady and large numbers. There have 
been large bookings of boat space to 
move grain, and new charters are being 
made daily. All elevators are working 
at a maximum capacity to handle the 
heavy demand made on them. 

Best rate on boats to load in Novem- 
ber for unloading was 2%4c, with boat- 
owners holding out for 3c and many in- 
sisting on dispatch guaranty. Som 
dickering is being done on storage ton- 
nage, but shippers and vessel owners are 
apart in their price ideas. 





BALTIMORE FILES PETITION 

Battimore, Mp.— Baltimore recently 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an increase in th 
rate advantage which it already enjoys 
as a result of its close proximity to the 
West, charging in particular that rail 
roads entering the port of New York ar 
absorbing in their port handling charge 
more than is allowed Baltimore in its 
differential of 3c per 100 lbs, thereb) 
rendering abortive the advantage whic! 
should accrue to this port because of its 
geographical location. 





BARGE CANAL RATES UP 
Burrato, N. Y.—An increase of '\« 
in the rate for grain tonnage space «1 
the New York State Barge Canal w:s 
made on Sept. 22, as the grain mov- 
ment through Buffalo continues bri-‘ 
and gives no evidence of weakenin< 
Cargoes were more plentiful than v: 
sels, and every fleet due here for i'¢ 
next week is covered. The canal rate 
now 642c. A good fall business is look: 
for by the elevators at this port. 





GULF-U. K. RATES ADVANCED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour export ra' 
from gulf ports to the United Kingdo': 
for November and December were rais' 
on Sept. 20. The new rate to Londo 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow ‘5 
28c per 100 lbs, and to other Unit: 

Kingdom and Irish ports 30c. 





MONTREAL-HAVRE SERVICE PLANN? 

MonrreaL, Que.—The White Star Lii¢ 
announces that it will inaugurate @ 
Montreal-Havre steamship service ©" 
May 3, 1928, with the sailing of tie 
Megantic. 
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CURRANT BREAD AS IT 
IS MADE IN ENGLAND 


Association for the Expansion of Sales of 
Australian Currants Issues Recipes 
for Currant Bread 


Lonpon, Enc.—A series of competi- 
tions for the making of currant bread 
and currant cake have been arranged in 
various centers by the Central Currant 
Office, London, and large prizes are being 
awarded to the successful competitors. 
These competitions have been spread 
over the year, having started in April 
at Birmingham, and the final one will 
be held in London at the beginning of 
December. The following formula for 
currant bread is sent to the competitors, 
but they are not obliged to use it unless 
they wish. It has been proved, however, 
that it makes a very good loaf, contain- 
ing the right quantity of currants. 

The competitions are really an adver- 
tising scheme for Australian currants, 
but may have the effect of making bak- 
ers push currant bread more vigorously. 
Currant bread is eaten extensively in 
England, and in homes where there are 
children it nearly always finds a place. 


CURRANT BREAD RECIPES 
FERMENT 
6 qts water (105 degrees in winter and 
100 in summer) 12 oz yeast 
7 lbs flour 2 lbs 4 oz sugar 
DOUGH 
2 Ibs fat, rubbed in 
12 oz milk powder 


18% lbs flour 

3 oz salt 

15 lbs currants 

Mix well and clear well; mix in the 
currants, which should have been pre- 
viously warmed; allow to stand 30 min- 
utes, then give a good dust up and let 
lie for another 30 minutes. The dough 
is then ready to scale off at the desired 
weights; prove 25 to 30 minutes, and 
bake in an oven at 450 degrees. 


STRAIGHT DOUGH 
FERMENT 


ats water (105 degrees in winter, 105 
in summer) 2 oz yeast 
2 lbs 4 oz sugar 2 lbs fat 


DOUGH 

oz salt 12 oz milk powder 
5% Ibs flour, good color 

15 lbs currants, warmed 

Dissolve the yeast and sugar and milk 
powder in the water; rub the fat into 
the flour into which the salt has been 
sieved; mix into a nice clear dough, and 
then mix in the currants, previously 
warmed; let lie for one hour; give a 
good dust up and let lie half an hour 
longer. It is then ready to scale off and 
tin, prove and bake. 


o 


noc 





FOOD SCARCITY IN RUSSIA 

Lonpon, Enc.—In consequence of the 
compulsory export of grain from Rus- 
Sia, adequate food supplies in that coun- 
try now present a serious difficulty. 
Bread has been rationed in some towns 
since July, and long queues of people 
wait hours before the state shops in Mos- 
cow for food. It is anticipated that the 
co-operative societies, which supply a 
great part of the working population 
with food, will shortly fix rations for 
flour, sugar, fat, etc., and that textile 
goods will also be supplied in limited 
quantities only. The retail price of flour 
has nearly doubled within a year. Al- 
though this year’s crop is not so good as 
that of last year, 108,000,000 to 114,000,- 
600 bus grain are destined for export. 





UNIFORM GRADING IN GERMANY 
_Loxpon, Eno.—The German Institut 
fiir Backerei (Bakery Institute), as a 
preliminary measure to the scheme for 
the uniform grading of flours, has made 
an agreement with the Zentralverband 


Deutscher Bicker-Innungen Germania 
(Federation of German Bakers’ Associa- 
tions) to invite their correspondents in 
the various districts to send type sam- 
ples of the rye and wheat flours chiefly in 
use in each district. These will be classi- 
fied in their different categories, and by 
this means it is hoped to clearly define 
the character of the various grades of 
flour. As the classification would not 
refer to the intrinsic value of a flour, 
existing brands will not be interfered 
with. 





VISITORS IN LONDON 
Lonpnon, Enc.—M. Witsenburg, New 
York, on his way back to the United 
States, called at this office recently. Mr. 
Witsenburg is in charge of the New 
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York office of N. V. M.. Witsenburg 
Jr., Agentuur & Commissiehandel, Am- 
sterdam. He has been spending a holi- 
day in Europe, during which he visited 
his home and relatives in Holland, and 
was also in France and Italy. 

Harold V. James, of Arthur James 
& Co., flour and grain importers, Bris- 
tol, recently called at this office. He 
said that at present it is almost impos- 
sible to do any trading in imported flour 
at Bristol, owing to the cheap prices 
quoted by English mills. 

John E, Davies, who was formerly 
connected with the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., recently visited 
this office. He is a native of Cardiff, 
Wales, and usually visits his old home 
about every four years. 








A Defense of White Flour by an Importer 
and a Professor 


NUMBER of letters condemning 

white flour have recently appeared 

in the London Morning Post, some 
of them written by people with practi- 
cally no knowledge of flour, and con- 
tinually harping on the fallacy that, un- 
der modern milling processes, “all the 
goodness of the wheat berry is removed.” 
It would be interesting if these people 
would tell us how a miller is able to 
make flour at all if he removes all the 
goodness of the wheat berry in the proc- 
ess of milling. 

Apropos of this controversy on the 
merits of brown versus white bread, the 
fellowing letter from Andrew Law, of 
Crawford & Law, flour importers, Glas- 
gow and London, was recently published 
in the Morning Post: 

“Sir—A recent issue contained three 
interesting letters on the subject of 
bread. May I, a mere Scotsman, who 
has, however, the educative advantage of 
having spent a good part of his life 
trading in flour, ask permission to say 
something? 

“May I suggest that the discussion be- 
gins at the wrong point? A grain of 
wheat was created by Nature, just as an 
egg was created, for purposes of repro- 
duction. We break into the order of 
Nature by cooking the embryo chicken 
and its food together, and swallow both. 
We discard the shell (as indeed the 
chicken would have discarded it) because 
it is unassimilable by the digestive sys- 
tem. 

“So with a grain of wheat. Left to 
itself the grain of wheat falls into moist 
earth, the embryo plant awakes, devours 
and digests the food carefully stored for 
it within the tough membrane which we 
call bran. Just as the chicken discards 
the shell of the egg, the infant wheat 
plant discards the bran, which remains 
unchanged after its contents have been 
absorbed. 

“We, in our self-complacency, imagine 
that Nature has provided the grain of 
wheat for our use, and that, therefore, 
to keep in line with Nature, we must use 
the husk in preparing our bread. ‘The 
husk, theoretically unassimilable by the 
human digestive system, was proved to 
be unassimilable by a series of very care- 
ful experiments carried out 30 years ago 
in the University of Minnesota at the re- 
quest of the American board of agricul- 
ture. The experiments demonstrated the 
dietetic superiority of white bread, and 
they showed that while bran acted as a 
mild laxative in moderation, it was, in 
excess, irritating and injurious to the in- 
testinal tract. 

“I may say that I have no dislike for 





brown bread, and use it in moderation 
when I think I require it, but flour with 
the bran in it does not lend itself to pani- 
fication as does pure white flour. The 
steam and gases which raise the dough 
and produce the fine texture in white 
bread escape, and the bread is left par- 
tially cooked, and therefore soggy and 
unappetizing. 

“The question of bread quality is prob- 
ably much older than we imagine. The 
first baker we read of came to an un- 
timely end. Sacred history relates that 
Pharaoh was ‘wroth’ with his chief bak- 
er. He was, indeed, so wroth that he 
hanged the baker. The cause of his 
wrath is undisclosed. May one modest- 
ly suggest that perhaps the baker had 
been feeding the old man on standard 
bread? If so, who shall say that he did 
not ‘ask for it?” 

Anprew Law. 

59 Mark Lane, E. C. 

The flour trade in general should be 
under great obligations to Mr. Law for 
so ably championing the merits of white 
flour. As he has excellent literary style, 
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his letters are nearly always accepted 
by the leading British papers, and those 
interested in flour should appreciate his 
efforts in the defense of white flour. 
This question was also discussed at the 
annual luncheon on the opening day of 


the bakers’ exhibition. Professor Bos- 
tock Hill, a recognized authority on 
dietetics, in the course of his speech 
said: 

“In the Morning Post this morning I 
saw several letters dealing with bread. 
Two say that white bread is terrible 
stuff, two others take the other view and 
say that it is good. It is curious that 
with a staple article we should have two 
such divergent views. Sir Bruce Bruce- 
Porter, a famous London physician, in 
the Post, goes so far as to suggest that 
the ministry of health should prohibit 
the sale of white bread! I hardly think 
they will do that.” 

From research he had discovered, said 
Professor Hill, that the campaign 
against the normal type of white bread 
started in America about 100 years ago 
and began in the brain of a dyspeptic. 

“IT have not a word to say against 
brown or whole meal bread under cer- 
tain conditions,’ he added, “it is only 
the crusade against white bread which 
I attack, and I am prepared, from my 
long experience as a public health of- 
ficer, to give a reason for the faith which 
is in me.” 

The crusade against white bread, he 
continued, was based mainly upon the 
assumption that it contained less “rough” 
or indigestible matter, and thus stayed 
longer in the human system. Vitamins 
were dragged into the controversy at 
every opportunity. 

Vitamins were present in very small 
quantities, and he doubted whether they 
had ever been isolated. In any case, 
they occurred principally in yeast. 

“I do not wish to say a word against 
brown bread,” he repeated, “but the food 
of the public is not merely a question of 
dietetics, it is a question of taste. The 
majority of people do not like brown 
bread, and food which we do not like is 
far less likely to nourish us than food 
that we do like.” 








The Trade in Wheat and Its Products in 
the Marseilles District 


Being the second of a series of articles on this subject 
taken from a report by the American Consul at Marseilles 


EFORE Canadian hard wheat was 

known in France, the best flour for 

bread making was considered that 
of southern Russia which was rich in 
gluten content and was milled at Mar- 
seilles and then utilized to strengthen 
flours milled from native wheat. There 
were numerous trademarks for Mar- 
sailles flours, but all of them were com- 
monly recognized by the generic desig- 
nation of Berdianska, from one of the 
leading Russian wheat regions. 

By 1885 the total exports of flour from 
Marseilles reached 50,000 tons; and a 
considerably greater quantity of flour, 
both of the Berdianska and the com- 
plete ready mixed types, was distributed 
to the interior of France. 

After 1891 the situation was modified 
by France’s adoption of a protective 
duty on foreign wheat. The French 
wheat crops were so large that the Mar- 
seilles flours became less necessary than 
formerly. Marseilles millers consequent- 
ly were forced to expand their export 
business in order to maintain their vol- 
ume of production. At first they were 


handicapped by the throwing open of 
Corsica and Tunis to foreign flours and 
by the cumbersomeness of the drawback 
system, which required proof that each 
lot of flour exported was milled from 
an identified lot of wheat imported. 
When this system was modified in 1897, 
so that flour exporters merely had to 
show the importation of equivalent quan- 
tities of wheat at any place or time, the 
over-sea shipments out of Marseilles 
rapidly assumed very large proportions. 
The flour exports of 1897 were 173,293 
tons, whereas three years later they had 
risen to 200,516. While this figure was 
not always equaled during the decade 
which followed, the general level was 
well maintained. In 1912 and 1913 there 
was a Slight recession because of the 
Greek and Balkan wars, but the 1913 
export was still 170,000 tons. 

The flour exports from Marseilles to 
northern countries were disappearing 
even before the war, and exports to 
Tripoli and Tunis were also declining. 
On the other hand the Levant, including 
Greece, continued to be an excellent mar- 
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ket, while the near-by countries of Spain 
and Italy purchased substantial supplies, 
and the more remote French colonies 
were taking the place of Algeria, where 
the milling industry had been introduced. 

It was estimated at this epoch that 
twice as much Marseilles flour was still 
sold in France as was exported. 


THE WAR PERIOD 


The war, as was to be anticipated, 
practically shut off the export of flour 
from Marseilles, the industry being com- 
mandeered by the government. The war 
was virtually responsible for introducing 
American and Canadian wheats into the 
Marseilles market, and it also greatly in- 
creased the familiarity of Marseilles ce- 
real importers with wheats from Argen- 
tina and Australia. Recourse to these 
wheats was regarded as a temporary 
measure, and the millers here would have 
been surprised if they could have fore- 
seen that the Western Hemisphere was 
to replace the Black Sea as their chief 
source of wheat. 


THE POST-WAR SITUATION 


The termination of the World War 
left the Marseilles flour industry laboring 
under a really daunting combination of 
difficulties. The former sources of its 
wheat had been permanently eliminated, 
and the former markets for its product 
had created their own milling facilities 
or had learned to utilize American, Aus- 
tralian or Danubian flours. In addition 
the French government had formed the 
habit of supervising the production of 
flour. The flour exports from Marseilles 
in 1921 amounted to only 18,704 tons. 
In 1913 there were seven countries tak- 
ing over 10,000 tons of Marseilles flour 
annually,—three of them over 20,000 
tons. Now Turkey and Egypt are in 
part milling their own flour and in part 
importing American and Australian sup- 
plies. Switzerland, Italy and Spain are 
freeing themselves from the need for out- 
side flour. Tripoli and Tunis no longer 
make purchases at Marseilles. Demand 
from the French colonies has not shown 
the growth which might have been hoped. 


WHEAT SOURCES A FACTOR FOR THE FUTURE 


The leading millers at Marseilles pro- 
fess to be fairly well satisfied with the 
present system of government regula- 
tion, as the drawback system has been 
liberalized so as to facilitate the impor- 
tation here of foreign wheat to be ground 
into flour and re-exported. While they 
would prefer a still greater liberalization, 
they are far less preoccupied with gov- 
ernmental restrictions than with basis 
economic handicaps,—two in number. 

The foremost of these is that the Mar- 
seilles industry has ceased to benefit from 
its former profitable proximity to south- 
ern Russia. When Russia and India 
were main sources of wheat for Euro- 
pean mills, Marseilles occupied a privi- 
leged position. As the Italian milling in- 
dustry did not have its present develop- 
ment, the Marseilles flour mills were the 
nearest modern establishments to the 
Dardanelles and Suez. Now that India 
and Roumania mill much of their own 
wheat crops, and Russia has only very 
restricted crops to offer, Marseilles must 
buy her wheat all over the world, like 
any other milling center. Her advan- 
tage has vanished. Moreover flours man- 
ufactured in these wheat producing coun- 
tries have become well known to the ex- 
clusion of Marseilles flours in countless 
Mediterranean and subtropical regions. 

The wheat taken from the United 
States during the first six months of this 
year has been composed of 60,892 tons 
durums and 57,910 tons flour wheat, 
mainly hard winter and red winter, with 
some Manitoba of Canadian origin. The 
Canadian wheat is now regarded here as 
indispensable for fortifying flours. In 
future, shipments from Vancouver and 
Portland, Oregon, will bear watching; 
as it is said that the white wheats of the 
Pacific Coast may be made to compete 
favorably here with Australian wheats. 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


The second difficulty recognized by the 
leaders of the industry at Marseilles is 
the physical inferiority of the local flour 
mills. At present the number of mills 
in active operation is 43, but only eight 
of these are operating on what can be 
called a fairly large scale. The total 
motive force of all the Marseilles mills 
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is about 8,000 h-p, of which about one 
half is hydroelectric energy, and the re- 
mainder equally divided between coal 
and hydraulic power. The annual capac- 
ity is 432,000 tons flour, although the -c- 
tual average post-war annual output 
probably does not exceed 250,000 or 
800,000. 

Outside Marseilles there are now some 
77 flour mills, with 2,500 h-p, an annual 
capacity of 200,000 tons, and an actual 
production of perhaps 100,000. 

The equipment of most of the plants in 
the city and near by has been modern- 
ized, but in a good many instances this 
process took place prior to the war, and 
the machinery is tending to become obso- 
lete. The principal source of milling ap- 
paratus, after the French machinery fac- 
tories, is Switzerland. Some of the older 
plants contain German machinery, and 
a few have English or American equip- 
ment. In general there is no present mar- 
ket for new installations; and the local 
agents of French and Swiss manufactur- 
ers, who follow the situation incessantly, 
will probably preémpt any orders which 
may develop,—unless the exchange value 
of the franc rises very substantially. 

As the industry is a very old one, the 
mills are located on watercourses on the 
outskirts of town, although most of 
them have ceased to depend on water- 
power. Only one of them is situated 
near the docks at which foreign wheat is 
unloaded, and very few have railway 
connections. Their wheat is always laden 
onto trucks to be transported to the 


plants, and the flour is always carried by 
trucks back to the docks or to the rail- 
way stations. The awkwardness and ex- 
pensiveness of this procedure are obvious. 
A large grain elevator is now being built 
on the docks, and it is said that a flour 
mill will be installed in conjunction with 
it. There is talk of constructing flour 
mills on the filled land of Mourepiane, 
at the extreme northern end of the quay 
line, and also in the vicinity of Port-du- 
Bouc and Martigues, where navigation 
facilities have been improved. The in- 
vestment of capital in such new ventures 
seems unlikely until the future of the 
export trade appears in a clearer and 
more hopeful light than at present. 


IMPORTS OF FLOUR AT MARSEILLES 


Marseilles has never been important as 
an import point for flours, compared 
with the northern ports of France; but 
before the war the importations some- 
times totaled as much as 10,000 tons, 
mainly from Algeria, Tunis and the Unit- 
ed States. The heavy French duties are 
responsible for the decline in flour im- 
ports; and the opinion has been ex- 
pressed authoritatively in the trade nere 
that if the American or antipodean flours 
ever commenced to arrive in large quan- 
tities, the tariff would promptly be raised 
to exclude them, as France prefers to 
protect her flour milling industry. The 
total imports of flour into France in 
1925 were but 24,070 metric tons,—Mar- 
seilles receiving less than one sixth of 
this total. 








BRITISH BAKERS’ ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION AT ISLINGTON 


Lonpon, Ene.—The annual exhibition 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers was 
held, Sept. 3-10, at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, London. 

Always referred to as the Bakers’ Ex- 
hibition, this is an old-established affair 
which until recent years was closely as- 
sociated with both the British milling 
and the imported flour trades. The lead- 
ing British mills formerly offered large 
prizes for the best loaves of bread ob- 
tained by using their individual brands 
of flour. The occasion was also utilized 
as an opportunity for entertaining visit- 
ing bakers, who came to the exhibition 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The millers used to have elaborate and 
very attractive stands where their va- 
rious brands were advertised and exhib- 
ited, and hospitality was dispensed in a 
lavish manner. ., 

What was always a bad feature of the 
exhibition, and one that often cost the 
British millers a lot of money, was the 
cutting of price that occurred in an en- 
deavor to load bakers with purchases 
sufficient to last them for months. This 
practice became such an evil that millers 
gradually abstained from having stands 
at the exhibition, with the result that 
nowadays there is practically no flour 
exhibited beyond that of a few manu- 
facturers of specially prepared whole 
meal, 

The exhibition, however, does not seem 
to have suffered by the withdrawal of 
the millers and flour importers, but has 
now become more an exhibition of con- 
fectionery than of bakers’ goods. This 
year the Agricultural Hall is filled with 
exhibits of every description of sweets 
and sweet goods, and the machinery em- 
ployed in their manufacture. 

As usual, the exhibits of bread made 
by bakery firms from all parts of the 
country were very attractive, but, unfor- 
tunately, bread of this description is nev- 
er seen for sale. If it were, there would 
probably be an increased consumption, 
a condition so badly needed by the flour 
trade. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 
o—Week ending——, 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 Sept. 1 
1927 1927 1926 
1,889 6,506 
ees 500 
3,475 10,348 
axe 2,250 
3,403 oes 
17,929 
375 
2,880 


From— 

United States— 
Atlantic 
Pacific 

Canada—Atlantic .... 
Pacific 

Australia 

Argentina 

Continent 

Coastwise 


15,100 


12 
400 


MINNESOTA FLOUR REACHES 
LONDON IN RECORD TIME 


Lonpon, Ene.—A recent shipment of 
flour from Minnesota to London has 
probably created a record as regards 
the period occupied from the date of 
purchase to date of delivery here. 

On Aug. 16, A. G. Buttifant, flour 
importer, made a purchase of Minne- 
sota patents from the Albert Lea (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc. He especially asked the 
mill to expedite shipment so that, if pos- 
sible, the flour might arrive in London 
in time for the bakers’ exhibition. It 
is evident that the mill did all in its 
power to meet his wishes, and only goes 
to show that it is possible to secure 
rapid transit from the West on export 
orders if proper care is paid to ship- 
ment. 

In this case, the flour purchased on 
Aug. 16 was shipped from the mill on a 
bill of lading dated Aug. 18, and reached 
London Sept. 5, a period of 18 days. 
The steamer that carried the flour across 
the Atlantic was the Minnewaska, of the 
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Atlantic Transport Line. Unfortunate- 
ly, owing to fog prevailing when the 
Minnewaska arrived in the Thames, she 
was unable to berth in the King George 
V dock until Sept. 6, when the flour 
was immediately unloaded into barges 
by the lighterage firm of Fielder, Hick- 
man & Go., Ltd., which was able, by 
smart work, to deliver the flour to Bond’s 
Wharf, Bermondsey Wall, which is a 
considerable distance up the river from 
the King George V dock, so that de- 
livery could be taken by Sept. 7. 

As far as can be learned, 19 days from 
time of shipment to time of delivery es- 
tablishes a record on a shipment of 
flour purchased from the western States, 
and but for the fog occurring and de- 
laying the vessel, the period would have 
been 18 days. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





GLASGOW IMPORTER SENT AS 
DELEGATE TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Lonpon, Eno.—William Clarke Reid, 
of McConnell & Reid, Ltd., flour import- 
er, Glasgow, has been chosen as a dele- 
gate of the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce to attend the conference of the 
Federated Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, which is to be held 
at Capetown, South Africa. Mr. Reid 
is one of two delegates. The conference 
at Capetown will last for five days, after 
which the visiting delegates are to be 
the guests of the South African govern- 
ment for a tour lasting about 25 days, 
in the course of which they will be shown 
all the places of interest in the country, 
including Victoria Falls, Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. Mr. Reid expects to re- 
turn to Glasgow about the end of No- 
vember. 





NOVADEL STOCK LISTED IN HOLLAND 

Lonpon, Enc.—The Central Trust Co., 
Amsterdam, Holland, has arranged with 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange to have 
a block of collateral trust certificates 
representing 10-share Novadel common 
certificates listed on the Bourse. The 
present value of these certificates is 
around $9.50. As is generally known, 
the Novadel Process was first intro- 
duced into America by Noury & Van 
der Lande, of Deventer, Holland, an old- 
established and highly respected Dutch 
firm of millers. 





SON OF IRISH MILLER DEAD 
Betrast, IrELaANp.—News has reached 
Belfast of the death of Herbert Dickson, 
in Los Angeles, Cal., through a motor- 
ing accident. He was the son of a part 
ner in the firm of Hughes, Dickson & 
Co., Ltd., flour miller, Belfast. 








Breadstufts 


PARAGRAPH on the jacket of 

George Rector’s recent book, “The 

Girl from Rector’s,” recalls that 
“10 or 15 years ago—before prohibition 
—there was one New York restaurant 
that was famous from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—Rector’s. To it came all the 
celebrated people of the day—Diamond 
Jim Brady, Berry Wall, O. Henry, Ward 
McAllister, John L. Sullivan, Stanford 
White and many others. George Rector, 
Sr., who founded the restaurant, became 
more than a caterer—he became their 
confidant, and many a weird tale was 
unfolded to him.” 
~The author of this book calls himself 
“the man who changed Broadway.” The 
claim is no idle one. For Rector’s found 
that street “a quiet little lane of ham 
and eggs in 1899, and left it a full-blown 
avenue of lobsters, champagne, and 
morning-afters.” 

It was when the Chicago Rector’s, 
where “the first lady (Princess Eulalie, 
of Spain) smoked the first cigarette in 
public,” was at the height of its fame, 
that Bert Shaw, of Chicago, organizer 
of the National Biscuit Co., together 
with George Kessler induced the owners 
of the restaurant to open a place in New 
York. 

The New York Rector’s brought the 
revolving door to that metropolis. Like- 
wise the famous restaurant introduced 
dancing with meals, lobsters and cham- 


a la Rector 


pagne. And when Jean Baptiste Martin 
imported the cover charge to America, 
Rector’s quickly copied the idea. 

The George Rector who has written 
this volume is a son of the founder of 
the famed restaurant. His book is 
packed with entertainment, as when he 
tells of Diamond Jim Brady and his 
enormous meals. “Steaks and chops were 
not his hobby. He loved sea food. Co!- 
fee, cakes and pastry would follow. He 
selected his cakes carefully—in hani- 
fuls. When he pointed at a platter of 
French pastry he didn’t mean any spc- 
cial piece of pastry. He meant the plu'- 
ter.” 

Mr. Rector confesses that when Broa‘- 
way grew jaded and lost its appetite ic 
“pampered it with the provender of t'« 
gods, simmering in the sauces of Olym- 
pus. When Broadway sat down to e°! 
I prodded it to its feet with irresistibic 
music. And when Broadway sought © 
sleep I turned day into night and nig*t 
into daze.” 

Such a man has earned the privilege 
to talk about food! 

In the third of a series of articis 
which appeared in a recent issue of ti:¢ 
Saturday Evening Post, “A Cook's 
Tour,” Mr. Rector flavors his story with 
numerous references to breadstuffs. [” 
a light and humorous vein the article 
began: 

“Since boyhood’s dumbest hours I have 
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heard that New Englanders eat pie for 
breakfast. This is a gastronomical er- 
ror punishable by gastritis in the first 
degree. Although I have never eaves- 
dropped a New Englander inhaling 
soggy pastry for his morning meal, I 
want to state that he is justified in eat- 
ing pie, not only for breakfast but also 
for luncheon and dinner. 

“He has earned this culinary citation 
through his suffering in the days when 
America was in the making. When the 
United States was in the forging, New 
England was the foundry. 

“There was no pie for breakfast when 
the Pilgrims dropped anchor in Ply- 
mouth harbor some 300 years ago. There 
was no meat, there was no grain, and the 
first winter’s food consisted mostly of 
fish.” 


Boston Brown Bread 


Later on Mr. Rector mentions the 
famous old Parker House in Boston, 
“noted for its rolls, coffee and brown 
bread.” He discusses the preparation of 
baked beans a la Boston and, after fur- 
nishing the recipe, adds: 

“The culinary coat of Boston arms 
consists of a bean rampant upon a field 
of brown bread. I favor the old stand- 
ard New England recipe for brown 
bread. The ingredients are one cupful 
of rye meal or barley flour, one cupful 
of granulated corn meal, one cupful of 
graham flour or oat flour, two cupfuls of 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
short teaspoonful of soda and a short 
cupful of molasses. By short spoonful 
or cupful I mean about three quarters 
full. Some Down East chefs substitute 
two short cupfuls of sweet milk for the 
sour milk, while still others discard both 
sweet and sour milk and use plain water. 

“Sift and mix the dry ingredients, add 
the molasses and milk, stir until the 
whole is well mixed, then turn into a but- 
tered mold and steam three or four 
hours. The cover of the mold is always 
buttered before it is placed on the mold. 
Then it is tied down with heavy string, 
for when Boston brown bread starts to 
rise it is like the Ohio River in the 
spring freshets. If New England cooks 
grew careless with their string the 
streets of Northeast America would be 
running knee-deep with dark sienna 
bread. The mold should never be more 
than two thirds full, for an overstuffed 
cannon will surely burst its shell. I 
have seen Vermont cooks clinging to the 
lids of molds while the irresistible brown 
bread slowly forced its way to the roof. 

“Any empty tin receptacle will do for 
a mold. After you are sure that the lid 
is securely tied down place the mold on 
a trivet in a larger kettle of boiling 
water, which should never rise more 
than halfway up the mold. Add water 
as needed, and steam for at least four 
hours. If the lid has not been tight it is 
possible that the bread will need drying 
out in a warm oven for a few minutes. 
The oven should not be too hot.” 


What the Whalers Ate 


Mr. Rector turns to the subject of 
New England shipping in the early days 
and the cuisine of the hardy whalers. He 
explains that while he has never gone 
down to the sea in ships he has gone 
there in a flivver to learn what these 
deep-water crusaders ate when they car- 
tied the flag of America over the rim of 
the unknown. He lists some of their 
comestibles: 

“Flour baked into hard bread, packed 
flour, kiln-dried meal, mess beef, prime 
beef, pork, hams, molasses, vinegar, lem- 
on sirup, pickles, mackerel, tongues, cod- 
fish, sugar, butter, coffee, cheese, rice, 
dried apples, raisins, beans, peas, corn, 
potatoes, onions, cabbages, tea, chocolate, 
crushed sugar, mustard, black pepper, 
Cayenne pepper, ginger, allspice, cloves, 
cinnamon, saleratus, pepper sauce, table 
Salt, sweet oil. 

“In addition there was lime juice to 
combat scurvy, and wines, brandy, gin 
and rum were included under medicinal 
stores,” 

Regarding the condition of this sea- 
going fare, Mr. Rector humorously 
writes: 

“The old whalers never clamored for 
butter after their ship had been at sea 


& couple of good, hot summers. After - 


butter has plowed across the equator it 
grows a beard, becomes too strong to 
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athletes. 


mental force. 





years of experience. 


balanced diet.” 


A Reaction Against the Faddists 


ENACE of an anemic nation that has hung over the United States 
M for years has ended with the inevitable reaction against unscientific 

systems of dieting to reduce fat that has now set in, according to 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, secretary of the American Medical Association and 
editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 

“The antifat crusade,” says Dr. Fishbein, “has been based on twin 
ideals of health and slim beauty. But these ideals have been carried to 
absurd and dangerous extremes. The fashionable shadow-silhouette figure 
which women have achieved has verged on skin and bones, and men have 
sapped their vitality by reducing themselves to the slender simulacra of 
Individuals ignorantly striving for health have imperiled the 
health of the nation. If the false gospel of unscientific dieting continued 
to prevail for a few generations, the United States would become a nation 
of undersized weaklings and angmics lacking in both physical and 


“The antifat preachment has been against starchy foods, including 
many on which civilization, it might be said, has been built. Meat has 
been taboo, potatoes have been anathema, beans, peas, rice, butter, and 
other foods that serve as fuel or tissue builders have been prohibited. 
White bread has been made a focal point for attack. The truth is that 
bread today is the staff of life, as it has been since the days when primitive 
man ground the first wheat between two stones. The carbohydrates and 
proteins contained in white bread are, in fact, essential to health, The 
value of every food in man’s dietary has been proved by thousands of 


“The proper way to reduce or keep down fat is to reduce the amount 
of all foods eaten. None of the stable foods on which the vigor of mankind 
has rested for ages should be eliminated from the diet. But they should 
be taken in moderate quantities. Health depends in great measure on a 

















spread on bread, is a little too soupy 
to be axle grease, and is enough to make 
the cheese makers of the Alps call for a 
new deal.” 


Hard-Tack and Salt Horse 


He explains that the two main items 
of food were hard-tack and salt horse. 
Describing the former, he says: 

“Hard-tack is a square cracker. The 
whole secret of its value was the man- 
ner in which it was baked. The pur- 
veyors of this indispensable concrete 
delicacy were Watson, of New Bedford. 
and Butterick, of Fairhaven. The in- 
gredients were flour and water. The 
technic of mixing was not important. 
You could agitate it with an ax handle 
or tickle it with a feather without 
changing its disposition a bit. It was 
fired in brick kilns, like Trenton pottery, 
and emerged as elastic as the corner- 
stone of the public library. Every par- 
ticle of moisture was extracted during 
the baking process, and the hard-tack 
was packed in airtight casks after it had 
been tested by a series of sledge blows on 
a specially chilled anvil. If it showed 
any dents, it was placed back in the kiln 
for more heat. The makers prided 
themselves on their ability to construct 
re-enforced hard-tack that would make 
a buzz saw consult a dentist. It was 
made to defy mildew and biscuit weevils, 
and the bakers were so successful in 
their efforts that an ordinary wood 
borer would starve to death on a 
whaler’s slab of hard-tack.” 

Mr. Rector cites the “authenticated 
case of a whaler staying out for four 
years and coming back to New Bedford 
with a surplus supply of this angel cake, 
which was examined by the port authori- 
ties, pronounced seaworthy, and immedi- 
ately shipped for another two-year 
cruise on a different vessel. Try to get 
this mileage out of a modern soda 
cracker.” 





Growth of the World’s | 


Wheat Area 


HE probabilities are that American 
TL wheat will remain on a world mar- 

ket basis in 1928, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. With normal conditions for seed- 
ing and average or better than average 
yields in important producing countries, 
the world market situation next year 
may not be as favorable for marketing 
our export surplus as it is now. The 
carry-over of old wheat into next season 
may be no larger than this season’s 
carry-over, but there is a tendency to 
continue to expand wheat area, not only 


in the United States, but also in Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia. 

If American farmers carry out their 
intentions to increase winter wheat area 
13.7 per cent, as indicated by reports re- 
ceived as of Aug. 1, a total area of win- 
ter wheat of about 48,600,000 acres would 
be sown this fall. This would be greater 
than the acreage of winter wheat sown 
in any season except 1918. With a 10- 
year average abandonment of 12.4 per 
cent, there would remain for harvest ap- 
proximately 42,000,000 acres, and with a 
yield equal to the average of the past 10 
years (14.9 bus) a winter wheat crop of 
around 626,000,000 bus would be pro- 
duced. This would be about 13 per cent 
more than was harvested in 1927, the 
preliminary estimate of which is 553,000,- 
000 bus. 

Various factors account for the pres- 
ent tendency of farmers to sow an in- 
creased acreage of winter wheat. For 
several years, returns from winter wheat 
have been relatively high, compared with 
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those from competing crops. They have 
been particularly favorable in compari- 
son with oats, for which demand has 
been decreasing year by year as a result 
of the steady and continuing decline in 
the number of horses. 

In both 1925 and 1926 wet weather at 
planting time prevented any material in- 
crease in the acreage seeded to winter 
wheat in the central and eastern por- 
tions of the corn belt. Many of these 
same states also experienced a period of 
wet weather this spring which interfered 
with corn planting and caused a sub- 
stantial increase in the area of idle land, 
part of which will be used for wheat this 
fall. As a result of these conditions, 
farmers now plan to sow even more win- 
ter wheat than they intended to sow at 
this time last fall. 

In the semiarid wheat area extending 
from western Nebraska to Texas a steady 
expansion of the winter wheat acreage is 
taking place. This is probably due in 
part to the fact that the cost of produc- 
tion is being reduced by the use of com- 
bines and power equipment. 


Expansion in Harvested Area 


An increase in supplies for the season 
1928-29 is more likely to come from 
larger crops than from an increase in 
stocks. Although there has not been 
any material increase in world produc- 
tion in the past three years, the harvest- 
ed area has expanded about 5 per cent 
and the results of this expansion even- 
tually will appear in larger crops. Not- 
withstanding the fact that conditions 
were somewhat unfavorable for seeding 
winter wheat in the United States last 
fall, and that conditions were very un- 
favorable for seeding spring wheat in 
Canada, the area reported to date for 
the 1927 harvest in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere is about 14% per cent greater than 
last year. Conditions were reported to 
be unfavorable for seeding wheat in Ar- 
gentina, but it is estimated that 19,400,- 
000 acres have been seeded, compared 
with 19,300,000 last year. Drouth in 
Australia has probably prevented expan- 
sion there, but the recent tendency until 
this year was upward. The world wheat 
area this year will probably be the larg- 
est ever harvested. Should conditions 
for seeding in the important producing 
countries of the world be favorable this 
fall and next spring, the world wheat 
acreage for harvest in 1928 will be fur- 
ther increased and, given favorable con- 
ditions for the growing crops, the result 
would be an increase in world production. 








The Baker’s Publicity Material 


(Continued from page 1203.) 


For each of these series a two-page 
or four-page folder is suggested. The 
first page should carry the baker’s name, 
as, for example: 


BLANK & BLANK’S BREAD 
LESSONS 


(Cut here, showing loaf of bread 
or slice with butter) 


Home Economics Leaflet 
Number .... 


Chemical Composition of Breads 
(Full description here, of white and 
dark breads) 


On the subsequent pages there should 
be either menus featuring bread, typical 
home budgets showing costs of bread 
and baked goods in general, or lessons 
in household management bringing out 
the saving of time and other advan- 
tages to be derived from using bakery 
products rather than home baked foods. 

Any one familiar with the problems of 
the teacher will understand why no at- 
tempt is made to give in detail even one 
such lesson. The entire scheme will fall 
down unless the material is worked out 
along lines acceptable to teachers, and 
can only be properly done if the course 
of lessons as a unit is considered in the 
preparation of each lesson leaflet. Ob- 
viously there is not space for such a 
piece of work within the limits of a 
short article. 

As for material designed for the dieti- 


tian, that is still another story and one 
that requires special treatment. 

If the baker decides to issue one or 
more pieces of material similar to those 
sketched, he will do well to select very 
carefully the person who is to prepare 
it. The one to whom this preparation is 
intrusted should be a woman with home 
economics training, and preferably one 
who has had both housekeeping and 
teaching experience. Such an individual 
is equipped to plan the rough draft, and 
this should next be submitted to the 
sales manager, the advertising director 
or to whomsoever assumes the respon- 
sibility of developing sales. In a small 
plant this will probably be the owner 
himself. 

The outlines for the proposed publicity 
material should then be checked from the 
point of view of sales management, and 
the final copy be prepared after many 
joint conferences. A further suggestion 
is to have the final proofs submitted to 
a woman who is actively engaged in 
teaching domestic science in the local 
schools. 

Finally, the baker is advised to ap- 
peal to the American Institute of Bak- 
ing for advice, both as to selection of the 
person best fitted to prepare the copy 
and for help. in checking over the ma- 
terial. Miss Jean K. Rich, director of the 
department of nutritional education at 
the institute, is always ready to confer 
with bakers who are keen about sales 
promotion, and she will know how to ad- 
vise on the very points outlined in this 
paper. 











A Scotchman had been told by his doc- 
tor that he had a floating kidney. He 
was much disturbed by the diagnosis, 
and went to the minister of his church 
with a request for the prayers of the 
congregation. 

“T don’t know,” said the minister du- 
biously. “I’m afraid that at the mention 
of a floating kidney the congregation 
would laugh.” 

“TI don’t see why they should,” replied 
the sufferer. “It was only last Sabbath 
you prayed for loose livers.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


” 
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VOICES IN THE NIGHT 


A little girl was put in an upper 
berth of a Pullman sleeping car for the 
first time. She kept crying till her 
mother told her not to be afraid, because 
God would watch over her. 

“Mother, you there?” she cried. 

“Yes,” 

“Father, you there?” 

“Yes.” 

A fellow passenger lost all patience 
at this point and shouted: “We're all 
here! Your father and mother and 
brothers and sisters and aunts and 
uncles and cousins. All here; now go 
to sleep.” 

There was a pause; then, very softly: 
“Mamma!” 

“Well?” 

“Was that God?”—Tit-Bits. 


* * 


Mrs. Blanks: “You simply must stay 
with us; we’re close to a beautiful old 
golf course.” 

Visitor: “How old is it?” 

“I’m not so sure, but my husband 
can remember some one going round 
it in 69.°—Answers. 

” ” 


New Car Owner (on first tour): 
“Pshaw, I forgot to watch that speedom- 
eter. Now we've got to go back 10 
miles.” 

His Wife: “Why?” 

Car Owner: “Well, that car salesman 
told me to change the oil every 500 miles 
without fail, and we’ve gone 510.”—Path- 
finder. 

* * 

The Lady: “Are there many calories 
in this potage mongole?” 

The Waitress: “Oh, yes, ma’am. An’ 
they’re strictly fresh, too.”—Life. 

- * 
IT HAPPENS IN ENGLAND 

The stranger was asking a lot of ques- 
tions concerning the village, and the old- 
est inhabitant was doing his best to an- 
swer them. 

“And how about the water supply? 
What precautions do you take against 
infection?” 

“Well, first o’ all we boils it, zur.” 

“Good.” 

“An’ then we filters it.” 

“Fine.” 

“An’ then, zur, 
Pearson’s Weekly. 
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we drinks beer !”’— 


SEEING’S BELIEVING 


“Some of them bank blokes is pretty 
slick with their fingers,’ Sam Sattiday 
told us when he came back from his 
great visit to the city. “See a feller 
down in the Bank o’ Adelaide, and blow 
me if ’e didn’t ’ave to keep a wet sponge 
alongside ’im to stop ’is fingers from 
gittin’ red ’ot.”—Bulletin (Sydney). 

* * 


CONCRETE EVIDENCE 

A Pullman porter was thrown from 
his car when the train was derailed, and 
flew 10 feet through the air before he 
hit head first against a concrete post. 
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He lay in a daze rubbing his head, when 
the conductor came running up. 

“Great Scot, man,” cried the conduc- 
tor, “aren’t you killed?” 

“No,” said the porter, getting to his 
feet, “that concrete post musta broke ma 
fall.”"—Wall Street Journal. 


. * 


The invasion of Swaziland by gnus is 
developing into a grave menace. One 
theory is that the animals are getting 
out of hand owing to the publicity they 
have received from cross-word puzzles. 
—Punch. 

* * 

Horn rimmed spectacles for horses is 
the latest American notion. Chewing 
gum for cows is coming.—Punch. 

. ” 
FROM THE BACK SEAT 


The driver of a Ford sedan, who was 
plainly out of his element in city traffic, 
attempted to turn around in the middle 
of a block, and was sideswiped and up- 
set by a hook and ladder fire truck on 
its way to answer a call. 

Striding over to the overturned ve- 
hicle, a traffic officer poked his head 
through the broken window and demand- 
ed, “What do you mean by blockin’ traf- 
fic like this? C’mon outta there; you’re 
pinched !” 

“You let him alone,” said a female 
voice from the back seat. “How did we 
know them drunken painters was going 
to run into us?”—Toronto Goblin. 

* 7 


Oldest Inhabitant: “I hear there be a 
fine tater crop.” 

Farmer: “Not so bad. But what be I 
going to do for little ’uns to feed my 
pigs on?”—Punch. 

— * 
IT’S IN THE AIR 


Sir Charles Higham, who comes to 
America every year to spend $1,000,000 
advertising tea, said at a banquet in New 
York: 

“T learn many advertising lessons every 
time I visit your hospitable shores. Ad- 
vertising is in the very air over here. 
Even the children breathe it in. 

“I was taking tea with a great editor 
last Sunday afternoon when his little 
daughter came back from Sunday school 
with an illustrated text card in her hand. 

“*What’s that you’ve got there, little 
one?’ the editor said. 

“‘Oh, said the little girl, ‘just an ad 
about heaven.’ ”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 
NO GOOD 


She: “You might get the afternoon off 
and come with us. Ask leave to attend 
your grandfather’s funeral.” 

He: “Not me. I’m not that sort of 
rotter. Besides, I’m in my grandfather’s 
office.”—Punch. 

* ~ 

The “King of Kings” is said to have 
taken a year and a half to film. De 
Mille’s, of Hollywood, grind slowly, but 
they grind. . . .—Judge. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only adyertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
take charge of a 200-bbl mill, situated in 
western Montana. Address 1322, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Outstanding 
Sales Opening for 
Specialist in Rye Flour 


who really knows about milling and 
selling rye products, and who has 
the ambition to put his knowledge 
and experience to work, both by 
correspondence and travel, in co- 
operation with a large and efficient 
sales organization; such a man has 
an unusual opportunity to capitalize 
upon his knowledge and abilities. 
If you have such qualifications, ad- 
dress, in confidence, 1345 care 
Northwestern Miller, giving full par- 
ticulars, preparatory to a personal 
interview. 





SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


An interior Minnesota mill wants a 
man between the ages of 25 and 35 
years to assist in handling sales 
from office, with about half time 
spent traveling. State complete 
qualifications, with record of past 
employment and present earning ca- 
pacity. Address 1344, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE CHEMIST WANTED 

A northwestern mill of 1,000 bbls capacity 
is in need of a high grade laboratory man 
who has had enough experience on proteins, 
glutens and bakery to take full chargé of a 
well equipped laboratory and get satisfac- 
tory results. Replying give experience, age 
and salary wanted. Address 1343, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














HELP WANTED 








BAKERY MANAGER—POSITION AS GEN- 
eral manager of modern pie bakery in 
metropolitan center; must thoroughly un- 
derstand all details in preparation of 
fruits and pastries; unlimited opportunity 
for man able to qualify; in replying give 
complete information as to experience and 
salary expected; all information will be 
held confidential. Address 1330, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED CHEMIST ON HARD AND 
soft wheat flours would consider connec- 
tion with mill manufacturing quality prod- 
ucts. Address 1325, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS GRAIN BUYER OR ACCOUNTANT; 15 
years’ experience with large representa- 
tive mills of Southwest; clean record; can 
refer to all former employers and to any 
member of Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Address 522, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN HARD WHEAT 
mill up to 600 bbls; would accept position 
as second miller in good mill at a rea- 
sonable salary; 30 years’ experience; 18 
years in one of the best mills in the 
Dakotas. Address 1342, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
521, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
22 years’ experience in mills 500 to 3,000 
bbls; seeking connection with reliable mill- 
ing company; capable of making neces- 
sary changes for improvement of quality; 
first class reference; favorably known in 
Northwest. Address 1311, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MANAGER OF A 400-BBL MILL IN MIN- 
nesota wishes to make a change in loca- 
tion within the next 30 days, and is open 
for a position as general manager or sales 
manager; has had many years’ experience 
as a successful mill manager and under- 
stands every branch of the business. Ad- 
dress 1347, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MERCHANT, 35, MARRIED, FIVE LAN- 
guages, good knowledge of grain, flour, 
feed markets in Scandinavian countries, 
Finland, Baltic states, Russia, wants po- 
sition with financially strong concern 
which would give him proper training in 
American methods and which he could 
later on represent in the above markets; 
now in Chicago, but will go elsewhere. 
Address 1338, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


September 28, 1927 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED NORTH 
Dakota mill, 500-bbl capacity, Grafton, 
N. D; fully equipped; two elevators in 
connection, and ample storage buildings; 
good supply of excellent wheat at mill 
door. For particulars write Fred M. Hec- 
tor, Fargo, N. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 
self-balancing square sifters; four sections, 
17 sieves deep, late style, never been used; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





WRITE FOR OUR LIST 
Flour Milling Businesses FOR SALE 


American Business Brokers, Inc. 


907 High-Long Bldg. 1303 State Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, O. Albany, N.Y. 
900 Jefferson Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTH 
WESTERN 
LIMITED 


Between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 


and 
8:00 P.M. Lv. Minneapolis Ar. 7:35 A.M. 
8:40 P.M. Ly. St. Paul... .Ar. 7:00 A.M. 


5:50 A.M. Ar. Milwaukee..Lv. 9:00 P.M. 
8:35 A.M. Ar. Chicago. . . .Lv. 6:30 P.M. 


4 Fine Daily Trains 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Minneapolis—Second Ave. So. at Sixth 
St. Paul—Fifth St. at Minnesota 
Chicago—148 So. Clark St. 

















W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES(2stxi22) 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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NIAGARA FALLS 


Furnishes the power which makes 


Bridal Veil Flour 


and it makes the kind of bread 
which has the power to build up 
a baker’s business. Try it. 


NIAGARA FALLS MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Established 1774 UN I FO R M IT » 4 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


ieee Mixed Cars A Specialty 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 





Manufacturers of full line Office: 327 S. Hanover Street Gronge P. Uns, Vieo President Buffalo, N. , a 
Dairy, Pouttry, . A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer U.S.A 
Horse and Hoe Freep Inquiries Invited BaLtTimMoreE, Mp. B. F. OnTMAN, Superintendent 














Founded 1795 


THE BEST FLOUR 
The Raymond-Hadley Company | | 5 BEST BREAD 


THE 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 
MILLERS anp EXPORTERS 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 
MILLING CO. 

















This t bag or ¥ BUFFALO, N.Y. 
a 9or paged FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C01 
mark of quality the FLOUR MILLERS 





world over. 





LOCKPORT.N.-Y. The Walter Milling Co. 
























































Miner-Hillard Milling Co. Quality Flour 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa rs ‘ 
ip tay BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
wee FLOUR MILLERS 
: -8 
GENUINE ROCHESTER, N. Y. ° 
RK orth FLOUR New Jersey Flour Mills 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard CLIFTON, N. J. 
requirements of the 0-5 Deoasementel ieee Millers of High Grade Flour 
= een Staten Oe. MixED Vo ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE Located only ten miles from 
a —___—_<<S= _ | pastry, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand rior King Victor Wine: 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL Patent 
C.C. DAVISON MILLING CORP’N as dang gaia 
BUF FALO FLOUR MI LLS oe Geneva, New York Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N.Y. 
CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity Dunlop Mills ¥™*" "3 Mcicand Export Richmond, Va. 
“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service” Correspondence Solicited 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 























ast friends 


‘Velvet’’ and 
the quality 
baker. 


SE ST SE Sa CT ne es 


At OL A LE ALG 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO, 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


¥ > wa . & gop — - a - . cs _ te f 
; ~ ‘ y , ia a ee! BO 
way SD ao ths yO 











‘‘RED BELT AND BLUE BELT FLOURS'’’? ‘“SUNKIST” 
“PRINCE 
“«“{mbassador” vihatrinle 
99 OUR mill at Larned is far Senkics Fs » 
J O I] N Western Kansas out beyond the softer wheat poder pod one 7 i a pg 
Turkey Wheat Patent —-? r png | — Ms borne in mind. For family use 
: ‘ *4 9 , where,all o e wheat is canno surpassed, 
Milled in Kansas City’s great strong and og on 4s tainuelin k aniitodes 
new 5 500-bbl mill of its fine, strong flours that 
come cdbrateds 
owen our S UO. 
Monarch Milling Co. Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. The Maney Milling Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





. gBibe ciprautar 3d 


Makes Good Bread 





BRALTAR 









Double Duty 






‘‘GIBRALTAR ’’ makes bread. 
‘‘GIBRALTAR ’’ also sells bread. 














CONSOLDA 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


D FLOUR MILLS CO, 














Victor A. Cain, President 


ARCHER 


Alternatives— 


1. Cheap flour 


means mediocre bread 
means poor trade. 


Arruur S. Carn, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 








2. “Archer” Flour 


means good bread 
means good trade. 


THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 

















fey: CADE OLD LIE DEDEDE IAG) 
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Rules for Making Money 


It’s difficult to give formulas for 
business success, but we do know 
one that is true, “Boss Patent bak- 
ers are making good profits.” 


VEO IROMEORL 


9 


DWEO) 


Wiz 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


YVX©) 


OVS) 


yy 
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J. E. Havitanp, Manager 


Did you ever stop to think that all the 
money in the world cannot buy a better 
flour than “Kansas Diamond.” 


“ohe KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR Co. 


e/NOW one of the Kell” FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS OITY MILLING CO. 
Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels @® 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage,1750,000 Bushels 











S 


New ERA MILLING Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 














Writing History 


Whenever the history of baking is written, 
“Hunter’s Cream” should be on the first 
page of the chapter on quality. 
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“OVENCRAF'I” 


Why Best? 


Because our great section of northwestern 
Kansas grows the best wheat in Kansas, 
and therefore in America. 








ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


FLOUR SALINA, KANSAS 








°THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS CO. never has advertised that 
this brand or that brand was especially milled for bakers. Yet it 
regularly supplies a great many bakers, some large and many 
small; and a considerable number of them use TOPEKA flour 
exclusively. There is no reason why this should not be, for we 
have the choice of all the fine hard wheat in Kansas and a mill 
excelled by none in flour making equipment. And our flours 
always have borne an excellent quality reputation. 


Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
Topeka, Kansas 








“Mhite Crest 
~— She lerfect Hour 


The baked product of “White Crest’ is 


not a food, it is a pleasant experience. 





J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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In the Southwest 


“American Ace Flour” stands 
for high quality. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO, 


NEWTON, KANSAS 

















LU 


ar TATING AN [DEAL 





THE BRANDS 


Family Flour 


Featherflake 
First Patent 


Maid of Orleans 
Second Patent 


Merit Maid 
Standard Patent 
Bakers Grades 


Pancrust 
Short Patent 


Wondersack 
Special Patent 


Doughbuster 
Standard Patent 


Bovens can depend on the 
newly organized Mid-Kansas 
Milling Company for flours 
backed by: 


1. Advantageous location 
in the midst of the best 
Kansas wheat. 


An experienced milling 
force. 


But most important of 
all, the ideal to make 
the best flour possible. 


the MID-KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Sales and Executive Offices: Salina, Kansas 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 














Trade Increasing 
Flours 


Winner 


a patent milled after a study 
of the particular needs of the 
commercial baker. 


Williamson’s Best 


a fine short patent that is 
capable of developing wide- 
spread popularity. 


The Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








Q) 








More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 














CURIT YY 
| Foe 





‘Its Better Flour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 








MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


The full strength of the best Kan- 
sas wheat is in each sack of 
“Havasak Flour.” 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR! MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 


SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™> 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 








chor Od 































J.F.Imbs Milling 


Co. ‘ L 
vy < Ris; When quality 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Ye we ’ calls—When 


Manufacturers of oe aaa is 
Kansas Turkey — e F or 
Hard Wheat and ; real goodness, 
Illinois Soft Winter J Ty— 


Wheat Flours. | ( Z og) ti li ty 2) 


—_ <_< 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING C 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


THE DESIGNS ON 
THIS PAGE WERE 
ORIGINATED AND # 
ENGRAVED BY : 
HOLLAND } 
ENGRAVING CO 
KANSAS CITYMQ 
































AROMA FLOUR “CARTHAGE QUEEN”’ 























A most satisfying flour for FLOUR 
penne a Lage ; = an A New Standard of Quality 
SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. — MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
pene Ay U.S.A. ee eS Bean SS Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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THE PERFECT FLOUR. A 











































| Price chan ges, 
| Quality— never, 
j Satisfac : . - 
tion INVariably, 























‘i MADE FROM KANSAS HARD WHEAT 
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SLOGAN sing na 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
E] Reno, Okla. 








‘Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 


heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 


Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbis High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 








ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
pnoonad —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily ool of of Oklahoma. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CER ASEA Cable Address 
800 bbls OK ““Washita”’ 
re... ot High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
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HUMRENO | | Kansas City Maid 
Simply the best flour we can make, Here are two quality flours, 
from the best wheat we can buy. always uniform, always fair- 
° ° ° ly priced to allow its dis- 
Fairly priced, fairly sold. tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


EL RENO MILL6& ELEVATOR CO. oy ME Bs 


EL RENO, OKLA. sively handled. 











SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more, 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








Kansas Champion 


Flour that will develop a 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 





1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








ee ” V fi 
Old Trail from — 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 








“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











When the Baker wants a 


Wire us for prices on 


(Oherry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. HALSTEAD 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
New York Representatives 


HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange BOSS 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 

better flour...... “GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 

WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 














1,200 Barrels 
Hays City Flour Mills 





KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


Hays City 
Kansas 








Jim Dandy Crystal 
“GOLD BOND” 
. Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 
Central Kansas Milling Co. (Mill pe, 
LYONS, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 
























a O 





( 


FLOU 







We Have an Advantage 


This mill is equipped to fur- 
nish an excellent, econom- 
ical, bread producing flour. 


Wire us for quotations. 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 


No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 


&rowing demand. 


Wiis Norton Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 














We are open for a few high class bro- 
kerage connections in several points 
east of the Mississippi river where we 
are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 


An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


“WESTERN STAR”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 





OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Representatives wanted. Write us. 


THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 
Marion National Mill Co. 


MARION, OHIO 
Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 








ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 North State Street - CHICAGO 




















“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


LYONS - - KANSAS 


“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 











MADE IN KANSAS 


©. MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








NEBRASKA’@FINEST Mit 
“DAVID HARUM” 
FLOUR 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 








Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory [imtiaine avalty, 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 


Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 





KEYSTONE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Capacity, 750 Barrels 
LARNED - KANSAS 














Washington Flour Mill 


Millers of Missouri Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Domestic and Export 


WASHINGTON, MISSOURI 








There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
sells. The world over, S. George 


Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality oi its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


GEORGE COMPAI 


gWELLSBURG, W. 


Ver PPR rates ONE oe 
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LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Ne’ > 
“HASTINGS” meee =ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal 3 Riverside 1901 





Se 
Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





13 
Kd 














W. B. BROWNE & CO. Pfeffer Milling Company 


Established 1877 : ” a Me a 
Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
EXPORT FLOUR ) and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters ‘ Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
in far-away India the work of guarding the quality of 


Bemis Burlap Bags is begun. Up the River Hooghly, 
at Bhradreswar, the Bemis Burlap Mill is located. 




















We specializ Manitoba {" 

Spring Patent under brand Excello | Here at the source of the burlap for Bemis Bags the Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
And a fifty-fifty Wended Bemis Standard of Quality First is firmly maintained. Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
high patent for genera é 

household use under brand Sunbeam Grain, Flour and Feed 






Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
BE MI S B I ) O BAC CO Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
s 


JUTE, BURLAP, COTTON 
PAPER BAGS, TWINE Canadian Hard Spring 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 














B. H. MUIRHEAD 


EXPORTER 

















° ° ° W hea 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 

Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba U  Baskatchowanand alberta 

Cable Address: — United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
. H RADM vie” Toronto, Canapa hey Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal”—“National’—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABwI,’’ Montreal 
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® 


OR over 70 years the name of GOLDIE has 
been the standard in the Flour world, as 
millers of highest quality Canadian Flour. 


Our years of experience dating back to 1853, 
coupled with the most modern known methods 
and equipment, and use of highest selected 
grades of Canadian Western Wheat have en- 
abled us to always maintain uniformity and 
quality unexcelled. 





The James Goldie Co, Limited 


Mills at. Cue/oh Ontario 
Sa/es office: Joronto Canada 


Cable adaress, Goldie Toronto 
Codes: Bentleys 

ABC 5”ED. - Western Union 

liebers - fAverside /mproved 
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COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: 
“MIpDcoPp” 


Codes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B. CG. 
Ete, 


BRANDS 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE 


CANADIAN MAID 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform 
quality and service. 


GEORGIAN 








Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Head Office: 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 
MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 
From Coast to Coast 
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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


Datry Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trape Buiipine 


MONTREAL 


Cable Address: ‘‘ROBINHOOD” Montreal 


1,200 Barrets Rotiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


: 


WAV Was a 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


FLOUR 


Highest Quality 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B OC 5th Edition 


WA WA SUA WANA UA WA WA AA UW 


>= 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wii.1aM, 
Winnirec, EpmonTon anp 
Mepicive Hat 







Damy Miu Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





















Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHEts 






TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 







CopEs Usrp—PRIVATE, 
AB OC 4ru & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 








W arenouseE Capacrry 
377,000 Barres 













FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES art St. Jonn, QuEBEC, OrTawA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakERs OF THE Famous “SROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





Wes eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeees sees eeeseseesasSSeSSSSSSSeSSESSSSeSESeSEEEEEESSaeeaareaaaruaunnanannanus el 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O f er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Ofrrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontTreAL AGENCY Toronto OFrFIce WEsTERN OFFICR 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building ‘ Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Nee | 


PReweewwewnnnmmeenecnnnmnnnnnnmnennnnnnnnnuen 


Pin wm wwmwwewememmmmemmmmmmnemmemmmmmmmeeemueseeeeeremeeeemeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEneeseeeuennnrrueneneseseueenuuee 











WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILLs Co., LIMITED 
Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


= - 





MILLS 
WINNIPEG CALGARY 
GODERICH — EDMONTON 
BRANDON VICTORIA 





Manufacturers 


of 
Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 














ete 










Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 








eas 
SY 










New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 





Cable Address: “Laxuron” 








Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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Head 7 i | Cable 

Office— } ae Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada | | | LoL SL aL S Toronto, 


Canada 





OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ° 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 


Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. saaer Vice President 


W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 

A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 

Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 








SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: “‘HALLGRAIN,’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe, London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 











McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. ny IIIT ISI IIR WENO) NODDY 


Sige CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


and Blends, Our location guarantees 
G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor 


JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
‘“enGrare’ TORONTO, CANADA 








quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 








STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 

“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 


Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
Cable: “CanriEexco” TORONTO, CANADA 


705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 


OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


EAA WA NWA \WA WA WA WA WA WA WAVE WA WA WWW WWW WWW WW SVE Ve Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 


WOOO IVT 
7B BANA BS 
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ComprErTItion ONLY StimuLaTEs Our SALzEs 


CHOICEST r woe ier ee Bd Bo ae a sie sibs were i 
CANADIAN Me HER Se oe ae See Victory 
HARD SPRING : mF fu Tae “Prairie 
WHEAT ' — | - , ae » me 
_ P o a 6“ ” 
PERFECT | | ; © | “Woodland 
MILLING \ asesmannioi = é “Homeland” 
FACILITIES : a oe 3 
, “ : ‘ ILLS 
HAVE pratt £. zs MONTREAL 
PLACED spegssthe ce eats % HAMILTON 
OUR a, ‘ . BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS ‘ ; Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE ~— , Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR” 
VAN Riverside Code 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto oe MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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This is an age of fastidious taste in 
the quality of foodstuffs packages. 
None but the best command the 
trade. Our bags are best. 











Cable Address: ‘‘DOMBAY” 

















J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SP. 
President and General Manager Vice Povcldeas and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” 


(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““WOLMACS”’ 
PREEPEPLREEPPEEEP) 














Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 








R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘PRAMILLCO,”’ Toronto 
Codes: A BC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 





Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 


JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 





epg ieercuiaies Pearl Barley and Feeds 
Western Assurance Correspondence solicited. 
Company 





1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F, 0. THOMPSON A LTD. 

Canadian Age: 

Royal Bank lie. Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 


W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


98 Queen St.East TORONTO, CANADA 














The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 
“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 

















CAdvertisin gv Mustrations ~ 
“tones ~ Zinc Etchings 
eons wy 











Minneapolis 


| Bet 














eS 
fi iy. 
Pang 


 eezcccunes 


INDORSED 


Both the housewife and the grocer 
indorse these strong, sanitary con- 
tainers. 


Quicker selling of your product is 
assured if you pack in RAYMOND 
Rope Paper Baas. 


SHAPZ LT 


SALES OFFICES 


Léitihibbas 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 











Per Copy, $12.50. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION For sale by all its branches and by 
Issued in 1938 The Northwestern Miller 
Discount for quantities 





Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


















>KANSAS 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


CITY MISSOUBJI: 


A Tricky W heat Crop—Wwith subnormal protein content 


but an exceptionally high average 


of quality in the gluten, this year’ s southwestern wheat crop offers 


unusual difficulties to the miller in 
making the best selections for the 


price paid. 


It is our job to serve millers in this 
matter, and our customers seem to 
believe that so far on the crop our 
experience has been equal to the task. 


C. W.LONSDALE, Presipent 
F. C. VINCENT, Vice PresipENT 
F.L. ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 
F. A. THEIS 


VONDS SHIELDS'LONSDALE GRAIN W 


September 28, 1927 

















Tae 


F. J. F'TZPATRICK 
K. J. BARTSCH 


J 












CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 


Fairmont, Minn. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 











Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 


is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Manager of our Merchan- 





dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 
vice gives you the same 
advantage as local mills. 


Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Our Facilities 
and Organization 
Are at Your Service 


There are many excellent 
merchants in the Kansas 
City grain market, but we 
do not believe any is bet- 
ter equipped to give you 
straightforward and expe- 
rienced service in wheat 
selection. 


Special Selections 
or Round Lots 


W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


OSCAR T. COOK, ManaGER 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 







































sprinc— MILLING WHEAT—wwrer 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission DULUTH 
Merchants McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 








Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 


SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FRED UHLMANN, Preswent PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Presipent RICHARD UHLMANN, Secy. anp Treas. 





an 


Southwestern 


Milling Wheat 


Bought to your order or sold 
you on basis of our standard 
éand absolutely dependable 
milling grades. 


This Great Elevator at Kansas City recently doubled in size. 
Its capacity now is 2,300,000 bushels. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager U H L M A N N G R A I N C O e 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg.—T. A. King, Manager CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





















SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY MONARCH 


Su perlatively 600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
: I; High-Grade Milling Wheat Elevator Company 
F ] n e M l l n g We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 312 Chamber of Commerce 





W H E AT Operating the Monarch and 


Republic Terminal Eleva- 





We give good service to ESTABLISHED 1877 tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
all millers but like espe- LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. Operated in Connection With 


cially to serve those who We Specialize in eT. LOUIS. and the Dakotas. 
require especial quality Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT MISSOURI Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 











selections. 
<™ 8x 
Moore-Seaver MILL FEEDS GENERAL Commission COMPANY ** MARSHALL HALL 
Grain Co. Members Kansas City Board of Trade 7 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 2p, 206 Merchants Exchange st 
KANSAS CITY C. L. FONTAINE, JR., President Capital $50,000.00 ia St. Louis,Mo. . ® 











Direct Kansas , , Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 
KANSAS Direct from Kans: Ro senb aum @rain Corporation 38 Chamber of MINNEAPOLIS, 
WHEAT JOHN HAYES Commerce MINN. 
for GRAIN CO Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers Wire for Special Grain Offerings 


Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 


MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires suhweninen Githin: O5b Chuaties Gatemienes 























erminal 


Elevator 





Well Bought Wheat Never Is a Burden......._ Premiums mayjbe 


lower or higher later on, but good, 
strong, dry wheat never will be bad Ask us for a survey of cash conditions. 





property on this crop. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Scott, Burrows & Christie 
208 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stocks—Grain—Cotton—Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange,Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 
Specializing in 


No. 2 Soft Red Milling Wheat 
For Quality Mills 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


Soft Winter Wheat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


Staring Building Munsey Building 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers Let us select 


iP your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ESTABLISHED 1878 


Kansas Hard 
Country Run joni Red 


Wheat We have no elevator 


B. C, CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 


Straight 








Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
PaTENT BUREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 








Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 














FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 





‘Dependable Wheat Cflours 


Dappy Do .uar.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER 
W. P. P. 


ABASBSRBRAASBSBRRERSBRSESREERESESEERE EEE EE EE 








We Supply 
‘Dependable Cflour 
and It’s Cheapest 


in the &nd 








‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


Manwna.... MEpium .... PurRE DaRK 
Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mer. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 








Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 


word. Our leading brands are 


FaIrRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














Registered in the 

Trademarks Gtherstaces an 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


MILLERS OF 


Quality Flours 


Mills at O’ Fallon, Il., and Collinsville, Ill. 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





« RED DOG -~ 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





TITTIES 











Get Acquainted With Our “SuppEN Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TITITITIITI iii 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW SESE 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


TITTIIIIIIIIIILI iii 








TITILILLILILLI III III III III III III Iii 











PURE DRIED BUTTERMIL 


FRESH PRODUOT 
DIRECT FROM 
23 PLANTS 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











WARD’S 
PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—-WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 





y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 

















ELLYAaurt. 
=~" Merchandisers 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


La Budde Feed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Shippers of 
Miullstuffs 


H. WEHMANN & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 O. of C. Building 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








Siebel Institute or Technology 


Established 1872 


Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louts, Mo. 








Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 


JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 





C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 

















Export. 312. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO GS. LOUE, 50. 
W.S. JOHNSON & CO. TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
W. P. RONAN f SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. Flour — Feed— Sugar — Salt ALFALFA MEAI 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


332 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, III. 





Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 


this market. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





‘HUGH HARRIS CO. 


FLOUR 


| Merchants’ Exchange ST.LOUIS 











Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 
Chicago and Vicinity 

















JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 


Ind di 
Life Bldg Nashville, Tenn. 








JOHN E. KoERNER & Co. 
"SLOUR EXPORT 


208-9 Louisiana Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomEstic KJT(UR Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 











JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ayn CEREALS 














HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


~~ FLOUR BROKER | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 











WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








GerorGE W. Van BoskeErck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


DUDMAN & COMPANY 
FLOUR ona CEREALS 


Prompt Service 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 





NEW YORK 


J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
Direct Mill Spring, Hard and Soft 
. Winter, Rye 
Representative Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


IPECIALISTS 
guaiy. FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK OITY 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘AMFLOURCO”’ 





; { KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER J. EDWARDSEN 


Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORE 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 











EpGcar O. CHALLENGER 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








SIMPSON.HENDEE & CoINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 








crain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


— 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels Ward enh Beh =—_ I Invite sorvenpenfenee Domestic Miuuine Co. 
‘ jobbers who will appre- A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
Spring Patents Semolina ciate specialised broker- ennesiteies ta 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour age representation. 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. MILLFEEDS 
: 201 Postal Building KANSAS CITY - MO. 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour . ’ 
STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. DON C. GRAHAM ALLS A A 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. KANSAS OITY, MO. 
Mills at FLOUR Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 
eenanenne, ES. Cable Ada on ae oe e 
d s Crry, Mo. able ress: : 864 " ¥ 
Borrato. Nv.” “sean, Philadelphia KANSAS CITY Lon SORTS Manasae men St 














KING BROTHERS &z COMPANY J. C. Consodine Company “sear © yam 


Millers’ Agents 









































Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1503 Merchants Bank Oe FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
" INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Special Attention and Service given the 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. =— OPTOMA A) | common Bide” convaaus, ono 
Also large handlers : aed ew = Dried Skim Milk for 
e and baking trade. , 
(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) F. W. WISE & CO. When does a railroad com- 
ee lie oon pany become liable for the 
Flour and Feed safety of a shipment? 
FLOUR and OFFALS JAMES J. RODGERS 508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 
WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. Ths and many other 
Broker 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Tue Bovurst, Pumapetputa, Pa. Z ‘Sitar it Co.1 practical questions of 
David F. ping — law affecting flour 
- 214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. " li ; in- 
CFL O UR d HUBERT J. HORAN Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty mu Pied and allied in 
an dustries are answered 


roreicn FI_LOUR pomestic 
(FEED 465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. in “The Miller and 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 











” 
We are buyers of all grades. FLOUR the Law, by A.L.H. 
Send samples. Quote prices. places Pett Sines 
Buyers of Grain and Flour Exchange 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


FEED BOSTON, MASS. 


of all kinds A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 











Bourse Building 




















Philadelphia, Pa. HAYWARD & CO dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 
Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN The Northwestern Miller 
Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 812 Chamber of Commerce Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
e uy manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have youroffers. | Log fe 





THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





The Northwestern Miller, 
A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 27> 118 South Sixth Street, 
MILLERS’ AGENTS May Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen: 


; ah 2036 Virginia Park aa 
NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN O Gag DETROIT, MICH. gi PIGRSS GONE MS. ..ccccccecces copies 
( ; ° Banta: p of “‘The Miller and the Law,” by A. 














316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH ao eR, CUD TEN. 
W. G. PHILLIPS : DOD Ne 0a i04 00040960 02609.005064084 
We want Standard Middlings, Flour RanENe T. FaE jeer haealaaaaae ac deiaitlenedh cas Suileiuces 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and ions 
Red Dog Wire your offers FLOUR ....Charge to my account. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ....1 enclose check. | 























THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE PROOF -JXULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 
Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Fiaxy,’’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 





GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Bautic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 








M. STANNARD 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C.3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: '‘LynpsE.u,’’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ‘“THANEHOOD,’’ London 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMAcK,"’ Glasgow 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TOOMITOOM”’ “TOOMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 





T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Mrp1iu,’’ London 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“Gyrosr”’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


Tuer NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrinn., U. 8. A. 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 
Cable Address: ‘'Frastanco,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘“ALKERS,”’ London 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘RUNCIE"’ 








THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tus NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrinn., U.S. A. 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“ByrNE,’’ Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


ANDREW LAW WiuiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CamELiia,"’ Glasgow 








W. P. WOOD & CO. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiovr for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ““Mrpp.in@s,"’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““FrEDKOos,” Belfast 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,”’ Leith Advances on consignments 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





Cable Address: '"TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 


WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: “EG@Mont’’ 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘Buttirant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

93 Hope St., GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 

Cables: “‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘““WiInTER,’’ London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rosiin,’’ Glasgow 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. 0. 


Also at Bristo., SovurHampTon, Hutt, BetFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS' AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 
““HESLENFELD,"” Amsterdam 


Trade in German 


Large 
Czecho-Slovakia and Kate Cable Address: 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: ““DeLicut,"’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Suecessor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“OsiEck,’’ Amsterdam 





G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 
““FLORAMERIC” 


17 Rue des Tanneurs, 
ANTWERP 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘“Mrprum,"’ Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 











P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WiTrsuRG" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘“WiTBURG" 





J. TAS EZN 

Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 

IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ““TassIaANo” 


WALD. TEFKE HERSINGFORS 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est, 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


M. JocHEMS AZOON 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


Cable Address: ““ELFINE,” Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
OORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAE’ AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 


(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: 'FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘*CARMIBOEK” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 


Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 


Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: “‘Horxo” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s, A BC 5th, 6th 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘‘ERNSTWENDT” 
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Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLucH" 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,"’ Rotterdam 


M. DIZENGOFF 
JAFFA, JERUSALEM, BEIRUT 


General agent for Palestine and Syria for 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, 
LTD., New York, wishes to start connec- 
tions with a rye flour mill. 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ““BouwMan,” Rotterdam 


Cc. L, KIRCHHEINER 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 


Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B CO 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘““DuNBaR,” Hongkong 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRAUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





ALFRED RABL 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘SrRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ““VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
““VEEMESTA” 


Cable Address: ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: ppg Handel Maatschappij 
mey, Rotterdam 
Cable en (SEMOLINA” 





Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 
LOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 
Cable Address: ‘Srrraty,’’ Gibral 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and oth E Edition 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “IntTrrEst,” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 Established 1858 Cable Address: “Bautica” 


TTO MADSEN 
IMPORTER OF es 0 RYE FLOURS, GUSTAV KRUGER 


ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic HAMBURG 2 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oable Address: “‘OrromapsEN” Samples and offers solicited ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 


RUD. MADSEN |  CHR.ANGELL | _ -RIMPAU & CO. 


Established 1876 
IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, | BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 


AND CORN PRODUCTS FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


. ‘ OSLO, NORWAY Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN low grades and feeding flours 
Cable Address: “Ruma” COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Cable Address: “RIMPAU” 





JORGEN BRUUN | BALTIC COMPANY S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. | GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED COPENHAGEN OSLO MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG 
HELSINGFORS IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
AARHUS— COPENHAGEN . rode _ 
DENMARK | FLOUR and ROLLED OATS OSLO, NORWAY vues Guated Gene eae a 
Cable Address: ““KorNMOD” Cable Address: Head Office: Desires connections with American 
Head Office: AARHUS | 


abl i fi : Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
GLADIATOR COPENHAGEN and Canadian Mills ““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


F. V. HARTZ LOKEN & CO. A/S GEORG PETERSEN Established 1864 
FLOUR AGENT | Established 1871 OSLO SUASS ANS Shae Ae PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 


Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” | References: Over 30 years’ experience in the trade pearance: ce es 
p ie a The National City Bank of New York, New York Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo Seeks grep an Conetion + account 
3N Pari Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., L: References: Ng try eceeagaaate pk ered 
13 Norre Farimagsgade ao mt . : my Pymeeh ea : — The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis La Plata Bran and Pollards 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Midland Bank, Ltd., rincess St., London The Northwestern Miller, London Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,” Berlin 





ene pe ee SSE PSE FT = eae 











TROELS FODE THE A BC CODE THOR SIGGERUD | BJORNSTAD & JOHANNESSEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR In use by various foreign brokers OSLO, NORWAY 


IMPORTER Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS | OR See 
ROLLED Oats, GRAIN Propwucts, FEED } Supplement . . $20.00 } 


i" pont AND GRAIN EXPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
! or sale at all its branches and by fs , ; 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Refepensess | ey te ay be Oslo ay | oe Miller 

Cable Address: “TROFO” Minw., U.S. A. Cable Address: “ToRSIG, OsLo” ‘ Cable Address: “ASBJORNSTA” 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN | Established 1899 
(AOS REE FLOUR GRAIN FEED NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK OSLO, NORWAY | Oca¥ Renamer, Poegsloter aeititinns 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR . a“ a FLOUR SPECIALISTS AGENCY 
IMPORTERS Cable Address: '"FLORMEL | 
| 








HENRIK HAFSTAD 


OSLO, NORWAY 
| Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MOBIL” BERGEN, NORWAY 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS } | PeerlessGroundCut | | 4, 
OF PORTO RICO, US. A. Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 


Essmueller Patents ENGR AVE D 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 
Villar & Company, Ine. Rafael Mayoral & Co. Makes a Big Percentage of io He putting 


: Large, Uniform Middlings w sui 
Flour Mill Representatives Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. ge, £ - rs suit of 
Importers and Exporters BEPAECENTING . . ° clothes on your 
bee ant s0ask 2. Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. Twin City Machine Co. personal repre- 
Cable Address: “VILLARINC” Cable Address: “REMEMBER,” SAN JUAN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. sentative 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 


Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 






































Jose A. Secola & Co. : one 
i, commisson Merchants America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals eam 
“Dairy and Ox Feeds| National Engraving (0. 


CableAddress: “Aszcota” San Juan, PR, Tue American Miter and THE NorTHwesTERNn MILLER, 306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periodicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the 


SIMON’S RICE MILL present time. 


3 - FAIRBANKS, 
oumier aan The American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recognized author- 


; : : Ar MORSE & CO. 

ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. 

Foreign connections desired ScaLes—MorTors 
in all principal markets The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade ——— 

Cable address: ““Srrm” news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. CHICAGO, ILL 


























Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 
90. A RE rH ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 


oviginal Th lar subscription rate for each is $2 , but be CARTER SYSTEM 
D e ss 7 gh V ”q RY “neg a they on salah apie po poe ba thelr publishers have Controlled Cleaning 








agreed to offer them jointly at the special price o: The most revolu tionary improvement 
i t 
ome $3 a Year in cleaning Peeper 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
7 yor i or t h e ry our combined subscription order for 12 issues of The Ameri- 


iller and 52 issues of The Northwestern Miller to Siivasapeme, Sine. 
Milling Trade 


oo Whine so- The American Miller, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois Seen eatin Syesrene 


Company 
E OR TO 22. ‘ 
yop 305 & ty - ving | . The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota Eng ravers: & Designers 
s t imnea i 


1931 University Avenue 
= — 8ST. PAUL 
— p——— | -————_——} 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


| LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘**‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Oo. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRrRaNuLaTIONS 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 








Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 








In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


“‘ ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Choicest Rye is Raised in 


WISCONSIN 








Pride. ..of 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FrANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raprps, Micn., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 


CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 











Rye Flour 








Mail from Choice of Choice Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


A ure White Patent 
That Helps the Baker 
Make a Better Loaf 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co, 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 


** Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


FLInt, MICHIGAN 








The Huron Milling Co. "9723, Bee" 


SHORT FAT LeU DMEM UAy WHITE 


le from selected White Winter Wheat of 
rj quality Peculiar to This Secti 


Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
F Patent 
“ARBE?” shoice michigan 
eat 


Write for samples } se 
Robinson Code 

















Fisher & Fallgatter, VR" 


Ask for sample and quotations 


Pure Rye Flour y,m*,3 


pure winter rye flour. 








OVID ROLLER MILLS 


OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
M wheat. we mo ees s oa 


She hast wines eoction of tha cane Thal in and 
‘Mie a) 
Bet Risinn Foes of the sate, Pla 4 








Tos. H. Moon Proprietor. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail by tommy of the Thru Freight Rate 
Ins mpt Deliveries 
All Buildings 8 Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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“GOLDEN LINK’ 


Special Short Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 


. ee OE 
peg ss ¢ SS Se 


Made From the Finest Spring Wheat Yields 


These Flours are Quality Flours 


Milled and Merchandized With the - 
Satisfactory Thought of Real Flour 
Value and Superlative Performance. 


Always Uniform 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“Madelia’s Superlative’ 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
Guaranteed to Satisfy 


QUALITY 
GUARANTEED MilNtt seus, sion. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSON 


EGLARO MILLING Go eat) Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


612 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























Tue Hicuest Pricep FLour IN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL IT Costs 


Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. moseapous 
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A A Quality Flour 
for Every Need 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


SHORT PATENT 


© 


(SOLD COIN 


- STANDARD PATENT 














Pure SILvErR 


Very Fancy Clear 


Daily a, 5,000 Bbls R YE F LOURS 


Pure and Blended 








All Granulations 


sp Wuote Wueat Fours 


Rye GraHam Wueat GRAHAM 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CoO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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1926 1927 
1,750,000 Bushels 1,000,000 Bushels ———— 


What's A Million This is one of the Com- 
Bushels More Or rove fgg 


cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 

i eSS to y our bushels or a total of 
e 2,750,000 bushels. It is 

one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 


JUST THIS! apolis, 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. 








Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 


And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


COMMANDER 


ommander MILLING 


COMPANY 


F] O U r Minneapolis 


ay 


MANDER 00-4 &. 


ay MILLING ©™ | 
MINNEAPOLIS oriNNESOTA a 
REG.U.5 maT. OFF. 
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AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 

sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 
present customers eat twice as much of it. 


Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 
it takes nerve to do it. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















have a reputation 
for quality— 


Ze | "BIG 
White Swan Flour | ff 9 
The standard : 


that others 


strive toreach i has made them 
, famous. 


Innes Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Bes Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA m 0} ee 
‘N W. B. Wess, Vice-President and Manager 


SPRINGFIELD Mitunc Co. 


F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 
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A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 


The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
won nation-wide recognition 


Always Dependable 


Chicago Branch Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. New York Branch Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 411 Produce Exchange 


Minneapolis Milling Co. 


B. B. Suerrretp, President 


W.H.S » Vice President Mi li Mi 
M. L. Saale. Wiss Wadley ae Mauager Inneap O 1S, Inn. 
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FOUR 
GoodBread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 


First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 


Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN, 








GREENLEAF 


““A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Empire Milling 
Minneapolis Oo. Minnesota 


Millers of High Grade Flour 








HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


“New Gold” branas “Marquis” 


Correspondence Solicited 


MORRIS CITY MILLS 
MORRIS, MINNESOTA 








Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsece Mitiiwe Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 











Helps the ‘Baker 


-lake a 
‘Better Loaf 


elected ouperior 
Wheat Milling 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


‘Ghe RED WING MILLING Co. 
Millers of High Grade Flours 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce 


MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


G 1 Offi 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Comanene, MINNEAPOLIS 
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Results from a practical 

test of PRODUCER in 

your own shop will prove 

every claim we make for 

this exceptionally strong 
flour. 





Milled by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices Minneapolis. Branch Offices Boston, Buffalo, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver 
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(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢@ Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


Always Ace High 
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Mother Hubbard 


FLOUR 


An YGnsurance of High Quality 
“Worth the Difference 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Minnesota 











New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
NEW ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 








Marcus JOHNSON, President J.J. PADDEN, Vice President 8S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER 





Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








Three Repeaters— 


KOMO 
PACEMAKER and 
SEAL of AMERICA 


Each a peer in its class, 
so why look further? 


SAINT PAUL MILLING CO. 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
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POLL 


CORRELA 











“WINGOLD” 


“BOXER” 


“WINONA” 


A 


**There Is 
No Substitute 
for Quality’’ 


IBaY STATE MILLING Co) 
__ WINONA. MINN. _ 











BAY STATE MILLING Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours 
“NORMANO?” 
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“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.” These were the memorable words addressed to the English 


Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. | CH RISTIAN MILLS 
Matchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 
250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 








(CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


Ethan Allen Flour ey HIGH GRADE 
is the result of a determination to make a 6 ga :. DuRUM WHEAT 


flour which more than satisfies the baker. 


His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- E lag NEN SEMOLINAY 


petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


WELLS FLOUR MILLS “ELE MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 














SRR ESR RR 


Ae 


Osakis Milling Co. 
«Merchant Millers 


Osakis, MInn. 


APRPS 
WNYUUEY 


2 
f+) 
.-) 

ol 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 


APRRAMGY 








\ BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOOD 
s. 














APADAPAAAPHSS 


(chieftain .. Our Bakers Patent 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are always striving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 





LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 


NRNUNVYYY VYYRYYYVYYYYYRRY RAYA YYAH 


> 








Arpad eaves ao yy 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


xu 
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~ 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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“Pride of Minnesota” | | Red River Milling Company 


FLOUR “CERES” Montana and North Dakota Wheat “No. A l % 


Highest Quality used exclusively Highest Quality 


ar 
Spring Wheat 


a 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








oT eetale _ SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
prepa aa st Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. Ask for Samples 
hatamre ee ee ee COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 











Ena DurumWheatSemolina | |. EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


Globe Flour Mills Co. : MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
PERHAM, MINN. Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels ST. CLOUD, MINN. Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 














THE WEAVER COMPANY ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


: CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
Altie-Chatmore S08, Co: DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 

Northwestern ) Novadel Process Corporation (MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 








Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. C—APRONS > Sia isaes kee. Wedding 12vitations 
ea Sgrersterng Mire, B Announcements 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) Finest Seed Gut Engraved Fates 


Riverside Code 'VEUETTER REVISION Per Copy $12.50 150 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, BUSHNELL {00ken 


Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. : ae “4 
For sale by all its branches apd THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. distribution plans gladly sent on request. 726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 





























It’s the <uality rm Yervice 


endered w \3P& 


1 MACHINES 





that have so firmly established 
their record with millers and 


elevator men throughout the QOurThree Stars 
United States.and Canada. 
%* The Perfection 


Each machine was designed Dust Collector 
LWAYS pleased to answer inquiries for a specific service neces- — 
or discuss the merits of our machines. sarily required for better mill- %& The Iron Prince 
We can probably refer you to plants ing and pr oduction of flour of roma rr 
in your vicinity using our machin- the highest quality. apg 
%*% AutomaticMilling 
ery to good advantage. Remember The mechanical principles Separator 
we are always at your service. : adopted only after the most Numerous sizes for 
exacting tests have given proof 
of efficiency. 


All machines are built for long 


Southwestern Represenitative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Service, light upkeep and low 
Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. power cost. 


@he PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY “Sasi 








= 
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E display that dominates is the 

one of striking brand design. No 
other advertising medium costs as 
little as the space on your flour bag. 


For maximum advertising and selling 
value use Bemis Bags. Their Better 
Printing matches the Better Quality of 
the bags themselves. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


A Ship for Every Need 


10 4 SHIPS, aggregating over 

a million tons, fast trans- 
atlantic mail liners, the fastest 
and largest ships in the Atlantic 
to Pacific Coast trade, freighters 
of various types, all skillfully 





104 Ships managed to give the utmost 
More Then 6 freight service. 
Million Tons Careful handling of your ship- 
56 Years’ ment, prompt deliveries and trans- 
Experience shipments are the distinguished 
World-wide features of this efficiently organ- 
in Scope ized freight service. 
‘Sailnee The high rating of our ships 
Meeting enables you to secure the lowest 
Individual insurance rates when you 
Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston . 

Philadelphia Houston and eavengeet Hemaverg, 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLIF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chieago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 








SG 











POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 
ab A my Fgh ey | Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


i Edye é Co., ine, 
At Philade ef ui to. 1, Burgess 800. more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayetté Building. 
At Baltimore, to Rameay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 


Keyser Buildin, 
dinavian Ports. 


ANDINAVIAN- AMERICAN LIN 





At Boston, to A. . Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping < Go. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 
At Chicago, . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











Route your shipments 


care of F. V. CAESAR 





Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 














frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 





Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger service: W. L. RICHESON & Sons 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 

TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 


. Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate % 
ports. Forwarding Agents 


Communicate with us regarding rates 


and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. NEW ORLEANS 


1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. 

















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





eee errs eer er $2,922,372 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........ccccceescees 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















25 Beaver Street 
. NEW YORK 


F.H. PRICE & C 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForetGn Ports 








Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 


-Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 
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1847 +, €ighty Years Continuous Service 171927 











© fu thousands of users of Chase 

Burlap, Paper and Cotton Bags 
have given them their reputation for 
quality. Users have spread the word 
that Chase Bags always give the 
greatest bag value per dollar and the 
most complete service. This repu- 
tation of the oldest Bag House has 
been established through eighty years 
of bag manufacturing achievement. 













> Office will gladly help you in se- 


f of nearest Chase Branch or pat | 
curing the right bag for your seks 


Cuase Bae Co. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Goshen, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, Chagrin Falls 


Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Affiliated Company 
Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, THE ADAMS BaG Co. Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston Manufacturers of 
NEVERBURST Paper Bags 








BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 
1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthur S. Purves, 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


SOUTHWEST —Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ST. LOUIS—W. Martin, Jr., 
215 Mere oa ‘bes hange, St. Louis, Mo. 





MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 
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Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 1259 





Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 1186 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 1255 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 1241 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London. . 1262 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.......... 1185 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 1262 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn.1278 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 1157 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

WEE, WHE cc ccccccccccsecesecceces 1190 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 1272 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

WH BES SHR o eteeedcrsseccéececvecaces 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis ........ 1259 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich........ 1179 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

SS. bn 6 4:00.06 0440 0n b0 084040008 1252 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 

EE EET eee CT eT Ua TT Terre 12 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 1197 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 1264 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

WEF coccccccecccccvcccceccevceccscess 
TROVERMERO GOB wccccccvccsccescesccvcce 1195 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 1252 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1245 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 1263 


Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 1261 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo....1170 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 
BOD cccccccsescccvoccvececcccesceecs 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 1260 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son, A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.............. 1259. 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo...!248 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill... . 1257 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 1249 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 

Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont....1201 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 1199 


Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 1262 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1263 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 1273 


s 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

SOONG, TMS Cae Sedcedevncceccess 1250 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 

St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 1274 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

GOD cc cio cc vedcevessesecbocvescevcece 1248 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 1264 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill....... 1198 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1198 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1280 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 1259 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 1192 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

BOMBER, TRO. 06s ccc cdesecvcccvecesvesece 1258 


Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 1258 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 1199 


Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
SK . 6460.58 be eeeneevekertetencedeene 1247 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
BOD. ceccrveewrccccesevcssceseveenane 1264 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 1246 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 1263 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 1262 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis is ete 1256 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 1247 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....1189 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1259 


Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 1264 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
BEE, cdceccdcccccvacessoesvccesscene 1261 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 1257 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
ee Ss OM, 6 446540 w 0h ee Oa Eee 88 1256 


Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 1264 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 1260 


Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 
PPOIMOTE ccccccccccacricesveccetecrewes 1264 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville. . 1196 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 1260 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 1189 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 1262 


Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London... . 1262 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 1177 


Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 1198 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal....1200 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd....... 1254 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 1260 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 1200 


Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc.....1270 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont....1201 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng.. - 1262 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

NE PNT CETTE REEL CCL EEC e 1199 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa.1261 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Big ee MI IO cnc ocseivediecscced 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 1261 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 


Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.....1199 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
TT ET ie Ee 1263 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. .1174 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 1260 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada....1255 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 


fo PRATT Pierre eee re eee 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 1260 
Tas, J. Ezn., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1263 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 










Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 1263 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 


Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 1274 

Tenney Co., Minneapolis ............+. 1256 

Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 
OHIO a ccccccdrevececcvcsscccercccceses 1195 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 

Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 1264 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 1241 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 1258 


Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 1195 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 1245 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis... .1264 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 1257 
Union City (Mich). Milling Co.......... 1265 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 1188 


Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 1186 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canadm ....ccccccccccccccccece 1250 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1195 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D, C.........+- 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 1241 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 


Wor, Ba Be cocccccvvvecovesessocssee 1260 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., ; 
AEP OCV EV TSETO TCT COLI Y tier . 1254 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 1263 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 


DO | 5 ok: 60000%0sraneiensvecesenees 1263 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 1260 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City...1261 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 1250 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 1263 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 1241 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 1264 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 1263 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 1265 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 1263 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co......+.. 1270 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 1166 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 1260 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 1261 
Wall-Rogalsky Miliing Co., McPherson, 
ROD ig ia bx 4s Obs ca WD) 8s 600 60:695:0464 1247 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 1201 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 1176 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


eT EPEC TERT CORT ETC TET LTT ee 1242 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... 1241 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 1259 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio.......... 1195 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

TE ee eee 1200 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill.......... 1249 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

rer TT reer errr ree Tet . 1259 


Leith, Scotland. . 1262 
Grand Rapids 1265 


Watson & Philip, Ltd., 
Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis........... 1278 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 1259 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 1276 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 1263 


Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

TUPOMAE, GE, ccc ncrcresrecocesvressee 1253 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 1162 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 1249 


Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 1253 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 1265 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y...1260 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas)..Flour Mills Co....1249 
Wichita (Kansas) Floygr BEMIS CO... ecece 1167 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
WING, TOMOE io .s conten cteavesccccevces 1166 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 1262 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 1195 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
TEAMMES ccccccsccccdiccccccccesescccene 1246 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... i262 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 1248 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 1255 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 1262 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 


Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 1261 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 1263 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 1175 


Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 
ER ere MRT TT TPT Oe 1255 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England,. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 1189 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Young, D. b., & Co., Carbondale, Ill.... 1259 
Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 1260 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 1249 


Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo...... ° 
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“Where’s Your Profit?” 


A flour salesman recently asked that question of Alexander Hargrove when 
he learned that the Hargrove Bakery was using “I-H” unblended in its 
baking. 





Mr. Hargrove smiled. “I could buy bakery flours at a dollar a barrel less,” 
he told the salesman, “but I don’t because I can’t afford to. 


“Listen,—A year ago I was using flour that saved me this dollar on the 
barrel. One day an ‘I-H’ salesman talked me into trying a car of his flour. 
It took me ten days to use it. I decided to try another, because a car of 
flour had always lasted me two weeks before. Today I use a car a week. 
And my overhead cost is the same as it was a year ago. That’s why I say 
I can’t afford to save a dollar on the barrel. What I might save in flour 
I would more than lose in reduced bread trade.” 


OF5y cBakers 
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